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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE POST-CHRISTMAS DECLINE in employment fol- 
lowed the usual mid-winter pattern of employment 
changes. In large part, the decrease of about 
900,000 nonagricultural jobs in early January 
was attributable to seasonal lay-offs, principally 
in trade, service, and construction. The volume 
of industrial production, however, changed little 
during the month, although affected to some 
degree by fuel shortages as a result of cold weather 
in some areas. Construction activity was at sub- 
stantially higher levels than a year earlier, but 
was considerably curtailed by bad weather condi- 
tions. There was, generally, no indication in 
January of any significant change in the under- 
lying heavy demand for labor. 

Unemployment rose by about 400,000 to a little 
more than 2 million—approximately the August 
1947 level and considerably below that of January 
1947. As is normal, the rise in unemployment is 
much less at this season than the drop in the 
number of jobs; for many of the persons involved 
are housewives and students who do not seek 
year-round employment and who return to their 
regular household or school activities when their 
services are no longer in demand. 

Also in keeping with the January norm, the 
number of work stoppages was higher than in the 
preceding month. Industrial disputes, however, 
were fewer than in the corresponding month of 
last year or the year before. One of the few large 
stoppages involved 11,000 sawmill workers be- 
longing to the United Mine Workers’ District 50 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
with wage increases the issue. Strikes of overseas 
communication workers, truckers in Boston, 
cafeteria workers in Washington, and a scattering 
of others of local importance began during the 
month. 

I 


Price Rise Halted 


Prior to the drop in commodity prices jy earl 
February, there were indications of a cessatioy ; 
upward price movements, particularly jp ; 
and farm products. After a persistent adyay,, 
for 11 weeks, the Bureau of Labor Statistics jnj,. 
of wholesale prices declined slightly in the last 9 
weeks of January. At the end of the month. the 
index stood at 163.7 percent of the 1926 AVerage 
which was 16.7 percent higher than the index {,, 
the corresponding week in 1947. The interrup. 
tion in the advance of wholesale prices was larg;\y 
due to a decline of about 3 percent in the avergy, 
prices of farm products and foods in the las; » 
weeks of the month. Nonagricultural commodi 
ties, by the end of January, had maintained } 
consecutive weekly advances. | 

Uneasiness in the commodity markets becanp 
evident after January as a result of reports of goo 
crop prospects, the falling off of Government byy. 
ing, more cautious buying by industrial users, an 
some tightening of bank credit. A steady weakep. 
ing of grains in the commodity markets wa 
climaxed by several days of declines to the full ¢. 
tent of the daily limit permitted during the firs 
part of February. 

From November to December, the Bureau ¢ 
Labor Statistics consumers’ price index advanced 
more than 1 percent to a new all-time high- 
167 percent of the 1935-39 average. All groups 
in the index increased between November ani 
December, foods rising most markedly, after leve- 
ing off in October. With rentg continuing to ris 
during January, considerable interest centered o 
congressional action to extend rent control beyoné 
the February 29 termination date of the current 
act. 


Labor Policy Issues 


In the first major action of its kind under th 
Labor Management Relations Act, the Nation 
Labor Relations Board, through its General Cour- 
sel, Robert N. Denham, obtained a restraining order 
from a United States District Court on January 


29 against General Motors for failing to bargai ff 


with the United Automobile Workers (CIO). The 
point at issue is an employee insurance prograll 
which the company intended to put into effect 
February 1, over the opposition of the union, pri 

{Continued on p. 192 
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he Budget 
n Perspective 


A. Forp HINRICcHs' 





\) THE PAST, FAMILY BUDGETS have always been 
eveloped by one of two methods. One method 
as to observe the way people actually spent their 
noney and from this information to develop a 
udget for an average family at any given income 
evel. Such a budget describes the way in which 
average $2,000 or $3,000 family actually spent 
sincome. This has its uses; but a budget that 
epends on income does not furnish a key to 
yhat people think they need to have to attain 
onditions of living that are described by such 
hrases as ‘‘a minimum of subsistence,” ‘‘a main- 
nance budget,” ‘“‘a standard of health and 
ecency,” or ‘an American standard of living.” 

To get free from this dependence on existing 
ncome, analysts have used a second method. 
his method involved reliance on the judgment 
f a person or a group of people to draw up a list 
f commodities that would yield one or another of 
hese standards. Thus, within fairly wide limits, 
here could be as many “‘maintenance budgets”’ 
s there were investigators, painstaking as each 
nvestigation might be. 

Furthermore, these budgets were not drawn up 
0 discover anything about the standard of living 
ssuch. The WPA maintenance budget of 1935, 
or example, was drawn up to aid in setting WPA 
age rates. Other budgets have been drawn up 


> aid in setting State minimum wages for women. 
still others have been drawn with an eye to their 


'Mr. Hinrichs was Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics when the 
bet which resulted in the City Worker’s Family Budget was initiated, 
nd in that capacity participated in the early planning and much of the 
ial work on the project. He currently is economist for Kiplinger Maga- 


effect on wage bargaining in skilled trades. Thus, 
the budgets were not only subjective, but the 
judgment of the analyst was influenced by the 
objective of the specific budget. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics budget for a city 
worker’s family of four persons breaks new ground. 
The methods used in its preparation are described 
in detail in the articles which follow. At this 
point it needs merely to be noted that the stand- 
ard is determined by objective methods, so that 
any other group of workers using the same data 
would arrive at a similar conclusion as to what 
constitutes this particular kind of standard and 
how much it costs to maintain it. 

It is hard to describe this standard of living to 
people who have been used to thinking in such 
elastic terms as ‘‘maintenance” or “health and 
decency” or to people who assume that the chief 
use to be made of a budget is to fix wages. 

This budget stands on its own feet. It is com- 
piled from standards of calories and vitamins de- 
termined by scientific experiment; from housing 
standards involving a larger element of judgment, 
but still independently arrived at by experts in 
housing needs; and from standards that are re- 
vealed by the ways in which people actually spend 
their money. 

It can best be described as a single point on a 
scale of living patterns that ranges continuously 
from a mere existence level to levels of luxurious 
living where the consumer is almost surfeited 
with goods. The point selected for measurement is 
in general the point where the struggle for ‘more. 
and more” things gives way to the desire for 
“better and better’ quality. Above this level, 
for example, the average family is likely to be 
more interested in escaping from an endless round 
of the cheaper cuts of meat than in increasing the 
number of pounds of meat that it buys. Below 
this level, on the other hand, people find it harder 
and harder to economize, being unable to shift 
extensively to cheaper commodities and therefore 
forced to “‘do without.” 

‘What the level of the budget would be and what 
practical applications could be made of it could 
not be foretold. The data, not the investigators, 
shaped the budget of goods that people strive for 
before they become much interested in quality. 
The facts indicate that this budget of goods and 
services would have cost $2,800 to $3,000 in most 
large cities in June 1947 and that about $300 
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more needed to be added to cover taxes and insur- 
ance. One can no more conclude from this state- 
ment of fact that every unskilled worker should 
get a wage of at least $1.50 per hour than one can 
say that skilled workers should be content if they 
are getting this much. 

Actually this budget is primarily a new tool in 
the kit of the research worker. Like the micro- 
scope it opens new horizons to investigation— 
makes it possible to ask and find the answers to 
new questions. But it does uot itself produce 
answers any more than the microscope does. 

Since it is possible now to measure at least some 
one standard of living objectively, it has become 
possible to repeat the process at different times 
and places to determine how this standard may 
change or differ. Even on the basis of such data 
as exist, it appears to be possible to say that we 
are evolving a national standard of living. Black 
or white, in the North or the South, people want 
much the same things. 

There are almost no income data to compare 
with this standard. It would seem to be worth 
while te know the cost of this kind of standard for 
families of varying size and to know the incomes 
of these families, for this level of living represents 
essentially a breaking point in our society. It 
divides the population into two groups, the lower 
of which is struggling to attain a physically more 
adequate existence. It is only above this level 
that people have enough to begin to think largely 
in terms of the quality of their living. 7 

In the unpublished data there is a wealth of 
material on the nature of the market in the United 
States. The information on consumer spending 
used in deriving the budget goes far beyond the 
published data in isolating the influence of family 
composition on consumption patterns. The un- 
published data contain more extensive detail than 
the printed reports on the physical quantities 
purchased at the successive income brackets by 
families of specific types. 

Even as it stands, the budget clearly indicates 
the opportunity to improve living through con- 
sumer education. This is no luxury budget, but 
any experienced and careful skopper will discover 
ways in which the average housewife can get 
more for her money than she does in this American 
“standard.” 

In particular the budget has many lessons for 
those who are trying to compare what people get 













———_ 


with what they ought to get and for those Who wy 
anxious to devise methods of bringing these 
values together. The nutritionists’ stanq, 

; ? , ’ nN 
and actual American family practice with Tespegt 
to milk consumption are so far apart that th 
budget does not provide enough milk to Warran, 
calling it an adequate budget. The fact js that 
the average family in the United States wil] }), 
“enough” milk only when it is getting a |,., 
oversupply of almost every other nutrition 
element. The data do not reveal whether \), 
scientists are wrong in this definition of why 
people need or whether people are making unyiy 
choices between values. There is nothing y 
indicate that people would not buy as much mjjj 
as the scientists prescribe, if they had a great» 
purchasing power. 

At almost every point this kind of budge 
that grows out of the way people actually behay. 
throws light on American values. Actually jj 
shows conclusively that adequacy simply will no; 
be attained, if the budget is figured only on a lis 
of goods determined to be biologically necessary 
Right or wrong, it is a fact that families will allow 
their children to have an occasional ‘ coke”’ or ice. 
cream cone even at the expense of an adequate§ 
diet. 

The sociologist will ponder some of the finding, J 
In the United States, people do not communicat: 
much except by word of mouth; a letter a week 
and a few cards for special occasions seem to satisfy 
their basic needs. They buy almost no books. f 
but they go to far more movies in a year than th: 
movie critics rate as really good. 

These examples by themselves are relatively 
unimportant. They suggest that we might leam 
much about ourselves if international comparisons 
of living standards were available. 

One of the most important lines of inquiry that 
can be pursued—now that we have a tool 0 
measurement—is the question of how rapidly 
this living standard changes. Does an increas 
in national income enable us to come closer 





satisfying this standard that is so strongly de pe 
sired; or does the standard itself rise, so that its }) 
attainment keeps receding like a mirage? Fo 

To the practical-minded this budget may prove er 


disappointing. If the scientist will use it as a e¥ FD price. 
tool over the years, he can enlarge our understand- J) Divis 
ing of the world in which we live and our capacit! JF o tn 
for happier living. 
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General Description of Purpose and Methods Followed in 
Developing the Budget for 34 Cities in the 
Spring of 1946 and Summer of 1947 










LESTER S. KELLOGG and Dorotuy S. Brapy ! 
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Budget Study 


N THE SPRING OF 1945 the Labor and Federal 
Security Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
jirected the Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘“‘to find 


Yout what it costs a worker’s family to live in the 


arge cities of the United States.” The Subcom- 


mittee indicated that it wanted to know the rela- 


tive differences in living costs between cities and, in 
addition, the total number of “dollars required for 
the average worker in overalls to live in these cities.”’ 

To carry out this request most effectively, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, with the approval of 


‘the Subcommittee, appointed a Technical Advi- 
‘sory Committee to assist in developing basic 


standards and methods to be used in the project. 
The technical committee consisted of specialists 
and technicians who because of their training and 
experience are considered responsible authorities 
in studies of living costs. 

Guided by the standards established by the 
technical committee and following the methods 
which it outlined, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
first developed the list of items and quantities 


/ making up a budget for a city worker’s family, 





' Former Chief of the Prices and Cost of Living Branch and Chief of the 
Cost of Living Division. In the development of the budget, major contribu- 
tions were made by Ethel D. Hoover, Chief of the Branch’s Consumers’ 
Prices Division; Margaret E. Thomas, Chief of the Branch’s Operations 


Division; Dorothy M. Durand; Lenore A. Epstein; Helen Humes; Abner 
Hurwitz; Floyd C. Mann; Eleanor M. Snyder, and many other members 
of the Branch. 


and then obtained prices for this list of goods and 
services and worked out dollar totals for 34 large 
cities in the United States. In determining this 
budget, a family of four was used as the basis for 
the calculation; it was expected that budgets 
would later be developed for families of larger and 
smaller sizes. Pending the eventual development 
of such detailed additional budgets, the article on 
Budget Levels for Families of Different Sizes 
(p. 179) describes a procedure for estimating budget 
totals for families of different sizes. This pro- 
cedure has been found to give dependable over-all 
results. 

The family of four includes an employed father, 
a housewife not gainfully employed, and two 
children under 15. The budget was designed to 
represent the estimated dollar cost required to 
maintain this family at a level of adequate living— 
to satisfy prevailing standards of what is necessary 
for health, efficiency, the nurture of children, and 
for participation in community activities. 

This is not a “subsistence” budget, nor is it a 
“luxury” budget; it is an attempt to describe and 
measure a modest but adequate standard of living. 
The methods by which the budget items and quan- 
tities were determined in accordance with these 
standards, and the methods of, pricing, are 
described in detail in the following sections for 
each of the major groups in the budget. 

In general, whenever appropriate scientific 
standards are available they have been used as a 
starting point. For foods, the recommendations 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
133 
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Research Council set the basic standards of nutri- 
tional adequacy. For housing, standards estab- 
lished by the American Public Health Association’s 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing and the 
Federal Public Housing Administration were 
adopted. These technical standards were then 
translated into a list of foods and into a description 
of housing by reference to the actual buying and 
renting practices of families with moderate 
incomes. 

For clothing and other goods and services, 
allowances were established to meet prevailing 
standards of what is necessary for health, effic- 
iency, and participation in social and community 
activities, with adjustments to take account of 
geographical differences. Here also, actual lists 
were made on the basis of records of family pur- 
chases obtained in surveys made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics over a period of years by inter- 
views with housewives. 

The budget is unique in that it represents, not 
an “ideal”? budget, or a “judgment” budget de- 
vised by a few people, but rather the actual choices 
of Anferican families. It was determined objec- 
tively. In considering this budget, emphasis 
should be placed upon the quantities and kinds 
of goods of which it is composed. Judgment on 
its adequacy should be based upon the level of 
living that it represents in a period of more nearly 
normal prices rather than upon its dollar cost at 
today’s high prices. 

Following the selection of the list of items, the 
goods and services included in the budget were 
priced in December 1945, March 1946, the fall of 
1946, and June 1947 by the Bureau’s field staff. 
Dollar figures are presented here only for March 
1946 and June 1947. Although there have been 
important increases in retail prices, especially for 
food, since July 1947, estimates for later periods 

could not be prepared in time for this report. 

“~~ The cost of the budget is shown here in two 
totals—one includes the cost of goods and services 
and the secoad, a grand total, includes, in addi- 
tion, a number of requirements for families for 
which costs vary according to locality, nature -of 
employment or occupation, and size of income 
and number of dependents. These requirements 
include Federal and State income taxes, other 
State and local taxes, old-age and unemployment 
deductions from wages, insurance (either private 
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company or national service life insurance), aaj 
union dues. 

The budget is provided for each of the 34 lary 
cities for which consumer price indexes 
regularly prepared by the Bureau. Although the 
budget has not been priced for other cities, 4, 
Bureau has prepared a procedure which wil] mj, 
it possible for an experienced staff to estimat 
intercity differences in living costs with a minimyy 
of effort. 

The following sections include the report of tly 
Technical Advisory Committee, which sets thy 
general approach and method, a detailed descrip 
tion of the methods followed by the Bureay jy 
developing the budget and in pricing it, the cost of 
the budget in 34 cities, and finally the list of item; 
included in the budget and their quantities. Thy 
statistical documentation of the procedures wit) 
tests of their validity are to be presented in dp. 
tail in a later publication. 

It is not possible to describe this budget in , 
few words or phrases without the possibility of 
misinterpretation. Although it is always tempt. 
ing to try to put the essence of the ideas in con. 
centrated form, it is impossible to find a few words 
or sentences that mean the same thing to ever 
reader. The concept of a “standard” budget 
is complex; it cannot be presented in too con- 
centrated form, with accuracy. If anything, this 
report is too brief. ynece: 

In constructing the budget the Bureau of Labor Fy ical 
Statistics has had the assistance of the Bureau of F¥furn 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the 7 linet 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in developing the fF) hou: 
section on food and of the Bureau of Research F) the 
and Statistics of the Social Security Board on the fF tial 
section on medical care. T 


The Family Budget ~~ 
Level of Living = 


In accordance with the directive of the Labor 
and Federal Security Subcommittee of the House Fj 84 
Appropriations Committee of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has [) °*! 
determined the annual cost of a worker’s family 
budget which includes the kinds and quantities of F) °™' 
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necessary goods and services, according to stand: - 
ards prevailing in the large cities of the United rr 


States. 
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The budget was derived under the general 
‘dance of a technical committee. It applies to 
, employed worker’s family of four; husband, 
ved 38, who is the breadwinner; wife, aged 36, 


ne), anf 


P 34 lan 
€Xeg 


















ough thie homemaker; and two children, a boy 13 years 
ities, thelBf age in high school and a girl 8, in grade school. 
rill makelli')e family lives in a separate house or apartment; 


bere are no lodgers or co-tenants, and the husband 
as no dependents other than his wife and children. 
The family dwelling, which is rented, contains 


estimat, 
LD imyp 


rt Of thei ve rooms, including a kitchen and a bathroom, 
3¢ts thelland is supplied with hot and cold running water. 
descrip. [)rdinary safeguards against unsafe or unsanitary 
Teau i) [Meonditions are provided. There is at least one 
COst of fkvindow in each room, to afford daylight illumina- 
f items[Mion and ventilation, and electric lighting equip- 


. The fipent is installed in each room. The type of heat- 
S with jing equipment and the amount of fuel required to 
| in de maintain an average room temperature of 70° F. 


n the winter months varies in accordance with the 
limate of the locality. The dwelling is located 
within reasonable commuting distance of major 
onters of employment, high schools, churches, and 
shopping, and within walking distance of food 
stores and elementary schools. 

The wife does all the cooking, cleaning, and 
Jaundry without paid assistance. The home is 
equipped with the usual housefurnishings and the 
Ymechanical aids which are considered household 
necessities—a gas or electric cook stove, a mechan- 
bor f¥ical refrigerator, and a washing machine. Some 
au of F¥furniture, kitchenware, appliances, and household 
' the F 7 linens are purchased each year in order to maintain 
z the F household inventories. The budget also provides 
arch F) the supplies of soap and cleaning materials essen- 
| the EF} tial to insure cleanliness. 

The food budget provides a diet that approxi- 
mates the nutritional allowances recommended 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. The specific foods and their 
quantities are typical of those purchased by 

) families in the United States whose diets are 
bor §) satisfactory and do not differ greatly in the quan- 
use §) tities of calories or nutrients from the allowances 
ith F} recommended. They are not the selections of 
yas §) @xperts who may know much more about the 
ily §) “best buys” in terms of food values than the 
of ) average housewife, but rather what growing 
d- [) families do eat. Menus may be changed within 
od |) the food allowances specified by the budget to pro- 

vide variety and to satisfy the tastes of individual 
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families. It should be possible, for example, to 
serve meat for dinner several times a week, if the 
cheaper cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and veal are 
served on weekdays; a chicken or a roast may be 
served on Sunday and a turkey on Thanksgiving. 

About 5 percent of the meals are purchased 
away from home, principally lunches bought at 
work. Most of the lunches, however, are pre- 
pared at home and carried to work or school. 
Two nickel ice cream cones, a 5-cent candy bar, 
two bottles of soft drinks, and a bottle of beer 
could be purchased each week with the small 
amount allowed for such items. 

The clothing list in the budget provides for the 
variations in the practices of families who live in 
localities of distinctly different climate. A few 
average purchases serve to illustrate the general 
level of the clothing budget: for the husband, one 
heavy wool suit every 2 years, one light-wool suit 
every 3 years, five shirts, and two pairs of shoes 
each year; for the wife, a heavy wool coat every 4 
years, four dresses and three pairs of shoes each 
year; for the boy, one sweater or jacket, two 
pairs of trousers, three shirts, and three pairs of 
shoes each year; for the girl, one snow suit or 
heavy coat every 2 years, four dresses, and four 
pairs of shoes each year. As in the case of foods, 
the specific items may be varied within the budget 
totals to satisfy individual family requirements. 

Local transportation needs include travel to 
work and to high school and trips to downtown 
shopping areas, churches, movies, meetings of 
organizations, and social visits. A trip out of 
town every 3 or 4 years for a vacation or to visit 
relatives and family is also provided. The budget 
provides a used automobile for some families 
but does not imply that each family must have 
one. The automobile appears to be less im- 
portant in the scale of family wantsin a very large 
city like New York than in most other large cities. 
Accordingly, the budget provides for transporta- 
tion in terms of preferred forms of travel in the 
area. In New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
most of the travel is assumed to be by public 
transportation; in all other large cities the major- 
ity of families are assumed to have a car. 

Other goods and services in the budget are 
classified under the general headings of recreation, 
education, personal care, tobacco, and communica- 
tions. The modest character of these require- 
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ments may be judged by the following examples. 
The family owns a small radio, buys one daily 
newspaper, including a Sunday edition, and 32 
copies of some popular-priced magazine in a year. 
Movies are attended by the husband, wife, and 
daughter once in 3 weeks and by the son once in 
2 weeks. A small sum is allocated for children’s 
toys and games, pets, camera supplies, and dues 
to social and recreational clubs, such as the Boy 
Scouts and women’s civic organizations. School 
expenses for the children cover books and supplies 
as required in each city and dues for school clubs 
and entertainments. The husband has a haircut 
about once every 3 weeks, the son every 5 weeks, 
and the wife and daughter every 3 months. Toilet 
soap, tooth paste, shaving supplies for the hus- 
band, and inexpensive cosmetics for the wife are 
specified. A telephone in the dwelling is not con- 
sidered essential, but an average of three local calls 
are made each week. Stationery and stamps are 
included to provide for about one letter a week. 

The budget takes account of many of the buying 
habits of United States families. Partial-payment 
plan Buying, for instance, is taken into consider- 
ation. O e other hand, no account has been 
taken at this time of the kinds of shifts families 
make when prices of some commodities relative 
to others become too high, although obvious 
changes, such as the substitution of canned or 
dried vegetables when fresh vegetables are out of 
season, have been taken into account. 


Although not included in the total of goods and 
services, the budget recognizes an average cost for 
other essential needs and requirements of families 
of this type. Personal taxes, Federal and State 
income taxes, and poll taxes are mandatory, as 
well as contributions to social insurance, retire- 
ment funds, and other similar insurances. Some 
private insurance is almost universal and the 
family budget includes a small amount for the 
purchase of life insurance providing benefits in 
addition to those assured under social insurance 
and similar group plans. Dues to organizations, 
such as unions and business associations, are also 
listed among the necessary outlays of an employed 
worker. The occupational expenses which must 
be met include, in addition, the special clothing 
and equipment that the worker must provide for 
himself. Allowance must be made for contribu- 
tions to churches, welfare associations, and other 


philanthropic purposes. 
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Concept of the Family Budget ” 


The general concepts of the budget sum maring 
above were prescribed for the Bureau’s staf in fmpount 
detail by its Technical Advisory Committee. The fpriciD 
formal report of this committee, which contain, fimelfal 
the principles and concepts upon which the budge impr {01 
was based, is given in full below. roup 

In addition to this formal report, the Bure {found 
had the benefit of the technical committee’s adyig: [jmbis 
on numerous occasions in connection with th, —pgorm' 
practical solutions devised by the Bureau for th, Bo 2 
problems encountered in carrying out this com, Bpnece: 
mittee’s general directives. ncluc 

“The specific recommendations of the cop. sgurvi 
mittee with respect to the items of the budget ani Buf it 
the quantities of each to be allowed were base; Badeq 
upon certain general concepts, principles, anj fo ™ 
assumptions which must be made explicit. The js {a 
first task of the committee was to formulate the Bydesct 
level of living that the budget should represent, ithe ‘ 
What the Congress desired, as the committe — amp! 





shich 
ine k 
{any 




















interpreted it, was the cost at current prices inf “A 
large cities of family living which met American [ }budg 
standards of what is required. The budget f jhav! 


therefore should represent the necessary minimum J nece 
with respect to items included and their quantities F}eons 
as determined by prevailing standards of what is } not 
needed for health, efficiency, nurture of children, | jothe 
social participation, and the maintenance of self. polic 
respect and the respect of others. affal 
“Unfortunately, there is no single descriptive 
word or phrase that clearly and unequivocably 
carries to everyone the same concept of the level 
of living aimed at, or furnishes a ‘yardstick’ by 





2The report of the Technical Advisory Committee, consisting of the 
following members, who served in their individual capacities as experts: 
Hazel Kyrk, chairman; Department of Home Economics, University 





Chicago. t 
Dorothy Dickins, Department of Home Economics, Mississippi Agricultun! J 9 TCP! 
Experiment Station. whe 
Amy Hewes, Professor Emeritus of Economics, Mount Holyoke College 
Emily H. Huntington, Department of Economics, University of Californis . to} 
Samuel Jacobs, Office of Price Administration, and later Mrs. Katheris 7 Ja] 
Ellickson, Congress of Industrial Organizations. ra 
L. E. Keller (deceased May 1947), Brotherhood of Maintenance of Ws . ear 
Employees. ava 
Broadus Mitchell, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union A. F.l. | 


Howard B. Myers, Committee for Economic Development.* 
Margaret G. Reid, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. U8. § © tio} 
Department of Agriculture. ; tim 
* Note: Mr. Myers was unable to be present at the time the text of the F 
report was approved by Committee and did not approve the report. He cul 
has subseq indicated that while concurring Generally in the method 0! 
loped by the Committee, he objects to the use of t¢ | | am 
baggy fy, et to describe the standard reco™ | 
mended by the Committee. Chairman of the Committee calls atten’. | 
the ttee was unable to | 
would accurately describe the level of livin’ | 
budget and that no member of the Committee sugzeste¢ 
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hich what should or should not be included in 
he budget can immediately be determined. 
{any agencies and individuals in this and other 
ountries have undertaken the task of making and 
icing budgets, either as necessary tools for public 
elfare administration, as guides to public policy, 
., for appraising the economic conditions of a 
rroup or community. They have consistently 


- Buregy fifound it difficult to describe accurately and without 
'S advice [igmbiguity the kind of living provided or to 
vith the [formulate without vagueness what needs are met. 
for the To say that the recommended budget covers the 
‘is com. [ePnecessary minimum’ to some may mean that it 
neludes only the least necessary for physical 
> com. /purvival. But that is far from being the case. 
vet and uf it were said that it is designed to represent an 
> based Padequate minimum,’ some would assume that 
8, anj | mo more or no better is to be desired; and that also 
The fas far from being the case. If the budget were 
ite the udescribed as one providing for health and decency, 
resent ithe word ‘decency’ would require definition and 
mittee F amplification. 


ices in J. ‘Although the level of living represented by the 
erican | budget cannot be briefly described by words 
udget aving scientific precision yet the concept of a 
imum Fynecessary minimum is a reality. Judgments are 
tities F constantly beg expressed as to what is necessary 
hat is | mot only for one’s self and one’s family but for 
dren, fjothers. These judgments are expressed in public 
f self. §}policy as well as in the management of private 
affairs. The task of the committee may be 
described as expressing in precise, measurable 
ably f ¥form the social judgment as to what is necessary 
level | for acceptable living. Those who say it is im- 
’ by f }possible to define human needs must, if consistent, 
sin ‘refrain from judgments on the matter, a virtual 
ts: impossibility. 
we “What the recommended budget is designed to 
tun! | eTepresent may in part be shown by indicating 
. ‘what it does not represent. It is not an attempt 
‘mis. | »to reproduce the average consumption pattern of 
eit F Fall or a chosen group of families, such as wage 
wey | earners living in large cities. Such data are 
. 1, | 2vailable for fairly recent dates and further data 
could readily be made available. By the applica- 
“8 § | tion of current prices the dollar cost at the present 
te time of the manner of living shown could be cal- 
jot |) Culated. The items in such a budget and the 
om ) amount of the annual purchase would be statistical 
of facts, varying with the total national income and 
ii |) its distribution. The budget the committee 
773955—48——_2 
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recommends might under certain circumstances 
be near or above such an ‘average’ budget and 
under other circumstances far below, although 
over time they would be expected to move to- 
gether. Nor does the recommended budget pur- 
port to represent the estimated average consump- 
tion under assumed conditions of full and efficient 
production and a given income distribution. 
Such a budget could be constructed for compara- 
tive purposes if desired. The budget recom- 
mended, in the third place, does not represent the 
American ‘ideal’ way of living. Nor does it repre- 
sent the committee’s ideal level of living, or con- 
cept of the good life. It is not supposed to repre- 
sent the committee’s tastes, moral judgments, or 
ideas of what money should bespent for. Budgets 
are frequently constructed to show the ‘best’ or 
a good way tospendagivensum. This is not one 
ofthem. Finally, this budget is not a ‘subsistence’ 
or ‘maintenance’ budget in the sense that directly 
or indirectly it attempts to provide only for 
physical needs, or what would be necessary 
to carry families through a limited period of 
stringency. 

‘‘When it is said that the budget recommended 
is intended to cover the necessary minimum, 
‘necessary’ is to be given the common interpre- 
tation as including what will meet the conven- 
tional and social as well as biological needs. It 
represents what men commonly expect to enjoy, 
feel that they have lost status and are experienc- 
ing privation if they cannot enjoy, and what they 
insist upon having. Such a budget is not an 
absolute and unchanging thing. The prevailing 
judgment of the necessary will vary with the 
changing values of the community, with the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge of human needs, 
with the productive power of the community and 
therefore what people commonly enjoy and see 
others enjoy. 

“With this concept of the level of living the 
budget was to provide, the next task of the com- 
mittee was to discover procedures by which the 
necessary minimum of food, clothing, medical 
care, and other classes of goods and services could 
be arrived at. Preliminary to this, certain basic 
decisions were made. It was decided that the 
budget should be made for a family of four, a 
husband, wife, and two children under 18 but 
no other dependents, that the family would share 
its dwelling with no other persons, and that the 
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wife would not be gainfully employed. The as- 
sumption that the husband’s income should be 
adequate to provide necessary items usually 
purchased, that those outside the immediate 
family should be otherwise supported, and that 
there should be no lodgers or co-tenants, seemed 
to the committee clearly to be prevailing social 
judgments with respect to the type of family 
selected. 

“The designation of a family of four, composed 
as indicated, as the type for which the budget 
should be constructed was in some respects an 
arbitrary selection. It indicates no judgment as 
to optimum size from the standpoint of desirable 
population growth. The frequency with which 
families of this size are found may be easily ascer- 
tained from the Census reports. In 1940 about 
17 percent of urban, husband-wife families of all 
ages had two children under 18, about 65 percent 
had none or only one, and 18 percent had more 
than two. Many of the families with no child or 
only one under 18 at home in 1940, earlier or later 
had such children. The Census data indicate 
that abdut half of the urban families at their peak 
are of this size or larger and about half are smaller. 
The fact that the committee would emphasize is 
that a single budget cannot represent the require- 
ments of all family types, nor of a single family 
throughout its life span. A series of budgets 
would be required for the latter purpose, starting 
with the newly married and ending with the elderly 
couple. The outlay required to meet the budget 
constructed for a family of four would not provide 
the necessary minimum, similarly defined, for 
families with more than’ two children, in which 
more than half of the urban children are reared, 
and would provide something better for those 
with only one child or with none. 

‘‘A second decision made by the committee was 
that the family for which the budget was con- 
structed need not be described other than as ‘urban 
American’; in other words, the occupational class 
of the husband, as skilled or unskilled worker, or 
wage earner, was irrelevant for the purpose in 
hand. The adequate minimum is essentially the 
same for all, and special occupational require- 
ments, if any, should be separately taken into 
account in estimating the income required to 
enable a particular class of families to meet 
the budget. 

“To translate the level of living to be repre- 
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sented by the budget into quantities of specifiy 
goods and services the committee relied so f,; 
possible upon existing objective, verifiable dat, 
For each category of the budget they sought ,, 
discover the data and methods of analysis th,, 
would yield a measure of the necessary minimyy, 
of items and quantities. Their recommendatio,, 
therefore have to do with the data and the pro. 
cedures to be used in arriving at the items rather 
than with the items themseives. The committe 
for example, did not attempt to decide wh, 
quantity of milk or other foods should be include 
in the budget, but instead they decided th, 
nutrients should be provided as recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the Nationg 
Research Council and that the specific foods 
yielding these nutrients and set up for pricing 
should be determined by analysis of the foo; 
choices actually made by a representative sample 
of urban families. The committee did not attempt 
to decide whether the wife’s coat should be fur. 
trimmed or how often she should have a new one. 
but instead recommended that these questions 
should be answered by specified type of analysis F 
of data on families’ spending practices. The data F Advi 
and procedures used to arrive at the items and i» dir 
quantities for each part of the budget will be 
separately discussed. 

“In general, the committee recommended the F gtanc 
use of two kinds of data to arrive at the component § ¢ial. 
parts of the budget: one, those derived from 
laboratory experiments or from scientific observs- 
tions of the same character; the other, those f 
showing the spending practices of representative 
samples of urban families of the same type as that 
for which the budget was to be constructed. 
Analysis of the latter type of data seemed the fami 
best way to discover the necessary minimum for F) T 
certain purposes. Laboratory experiments, for F Jt ¢ 
example, may indicate the necessary nutrients, 
but only the analysis of actual food choices wil 
show what is considered necessary in the way 0! 
variety and flavor. Similarly, the clothing items 
that permit a decent appearance and association J) heal 
with others on a self-respecting basis must be J of 
derived from a study of the actual choices made F) are 
by families living under urban conditions. By Py bet 
the use of such data not only are unwarranted F con 
assumptions in regard to the tastes and concepts | (sun 
of need of the generality of families avoided, but |) con 
also unwarranted assumptions in regard to fore- |) ren 
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Specify [ht and economy in buying and in the use of 
$0 far 4 MM ods after acquisition. 

le dat, “To sum up: 

ught tM «(1) The budget resulting from the committee’s 
‘SIS thet fcommendations will represent neither a ‘sub- 
UNimum fie stence’ nor an ‘ideal’ level of living. 

dations i « (2) The budget constructed for a husband- 
the pro. [Mife family with two children under 18 will not 
* Tather Mepresent the necessary minimum similarly de- 
\Mittee [ed for families of other composition. 

© what i “(3) Methods of arriving at the items to be 
cluded [riced and their quantitative weights are recom- 
that Mj nended rather than specific items and quantities. 
ded by “(4) The data to be used as evidence as to 
ational equirements included both the recommendation 
foods of scientists and customary consumption sepa- 
icing, ately or in combination as seemed appropriate 
© food B¥or each category of the budget.”’ 

sample 

ite °° 

i, |Method of Determining 


W Ohe, 
stions 
alysis 


the Family Budget 


’ The standard as defined by the Technical 
data FAdvisory Committee in the previous section is 
8 and [%_ dividing point in the consumption of United 
ill be P'States families. The budget is a list of goods 
Bond services that, according to the prevailing 

1 the F standards of the community, are considered essen- 
nent F tial. The definition of the budget recognizes 
from that in the actual experience of families there is 
“TV F 9 scale which ranks various consumption patterns 
‘hose Fin an ascending order from mere subsistence to 
itive Fplenitude in every respect. The budget level 
that F described here is at a point on this scale below 
‘ted. F Which deficiencies exist in one or more aspects of 

the F family consumption. 

| for This consumption scale is established by society. 
for FJt can be discovered only through observation of 
nls, § the expressions of society’s ratings of the various 
will existing levels of living. These ratings of the 
y of B¥various levels of living are expressed in the judg- 
“tis Syments of scientists, such as medical and public 
100 § health authorities; and secondly, in the behavior 
of individual consumers. Scientific judgments 











dé Fare based primarily on the studies of the relation 
By F between family consumption and individual and 
ted community health. The expressions of con- 
pts | \sumer judgment appear in the choices made by 
ut |} consumers as economic barriers are progressively 
re Py removed. 





The scales based on scientific studies and the 
scales expressed in consumer behavior are in 
substantial agreement. The consumption pat- 
terns of each income bracket, from the lowest to 
the highest, provide the scale of consumer judg- 
ments; that is, consumers in general would con- 
sider each consumption level along the scale of 
income as more satisfactory than the preceding 
one. 

The basic problem in the formulation of the 
budget is to identify the dividing point in this 
scale of consumption. To find the dividing point, 
it is necessary to use some indicator of group judg- 
ment that marks the place in the scale below 
which reduction meets greater and greater re- 
sistance; above which expansions become more 
and more limited. The chief indicator of group 
judgment which was used in deriving this budget 
was the manner in which families increase their 
consumption as their purchasing power increases, 
As purchasing power increases, the consumption 
level expands and more goods and better quality 
goods enter into the pattern of living. As pur- 
chasing power decreases, the consumption level 
contracts, fewer goods are purchased, and the 
quality of the goods purchased is reduced. As 
the consumption level approaches the dividing 
point in the judgment of society, families resist 
further decreases with increasing stubbornness. 
As purchasing power increases, consumption 
levels above the dividing point expand at slower 
and slower rates. 

Studies of city family expenditures made 
between 1929 and 1941 wereused as a description 
of the current mode of United States family living 
in deriving this budget. The Bureau’s study of 
city consumers’ expenditure experience in 1944 
was helpful in providing information on the con- 
tinuation of trends of consumption which had 
started before the war. This period, 1929 through 
1941, was selected because of the availability of 
the necessary objective information, much of 
which was obtained by a reexamination of original 
questionnaires and tabulations, although a great 
deal of it is available in published reports.‘ 


The Manner of Living 


These studies furnish the detailed description 
of the scale of consumption, from lowest levels 





4 See p. 140 for footnote, 
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to very high levels, by showing the goods and 
services purchased for each income bracket from 
incomes of only a few hundred dollars to incomes 
well over $10,000 a year. The determination of 
the budget level from the manner in which the 
purchases changed from each consumption level 
to the succeeding one on the scale is described 
below for each consumption group. 

The city family almost universally lives in an 
individual home—either an apartment or a house. 
Family privacy is believed to be so important 
that any other living arrangement is considered 
only as a last resort. In general, two or more 
families share one dwelling only under extreme 
pressure of circumstances. The widespread com- 
plaint against ‘doubling up” in the present period 
of acute housing shortage is evidence that such an 
arrangement is accepted by families only as a 
temporary expedient. Thus, according to pre- 
vailing standards, each family lives in a separate 
house or apartment. 

The husband is the breadwinner and the wife 
devotes her time to child care and homemaking. 
This #s a second essential characteristic of the 
United States way of family life which was kept 
in mind in developing the budget. Actually, in 
February 1944, during the height of wartime em- 
ployment of women, only 11 percent of the mothers 
with young children worked for pay outside the 
home and since VJ-day the percentage has been 
declining. The mother of young children, as a 





‘Expenditure and Savings of City Families in 1944. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Serial No. R. 1818. 

Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, 1941-42. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 822, 

Family Food Consumption in the United States. U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Pubiication No. 550. 

Study of Consumer Purchases (Urban Series), 1935-36. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletins Nos. 642-49. 

Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 1934-36. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins Nos. 636-641, 

Study of Consumer Purchases (Urban and Village Series), 1935-37, Family 
Food Consumption and Dietary Levels, Five Regions. U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 452. 

Sixteenth Decennial Census of the United States, 1940. Report on Housing 
and Population. 

Urban Housing: A summary of Real Property Inventories Conducted as 
Work Projects, 1934-36. U.8. Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Socia! Research. 

National Health Survey, 1935-36, Collected Papers. Federal Security 
Agency, U. 8. Public Health Service. 

Medical Care and Costs in Relation to Family Income: A Btatistical 
Source Book. Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau Memorandum No. 51. 

The Incidence of Iliness and the Volume of Medical Services among 9,000 
Canvassed Families, 1928-31 (a collection of 23 reprints). Federal Security 
Agency, U. 8. Public Health Service. 

The Incidence of DIness and the Receipt and Costs of Medical Care Among 
Representative Family Groups, by I. 8. Falk, Margaret Klem, and Nathan 
Binal. Chicago (University of Chicago Press), 1933. 
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general rule, does not attempt to hold a paid jy 
unless her husband’s earnings are insufficien; to 
support the family. 

The mother, as homemaker, not only Prepares 
the family meals but also performs the heayie 
household tasks, such as cleaning and the laundy 
of household linens and clothing. This is 4, 
pattern of living of city workers’ families jn ¢), 
United States. Since there is usually no pyjj 
household help, the house is ordinarily equippg 
as a workplace with essential facilities for carryiny 
out these tasks without undue physical straip. 
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The Home and Its Operation 






Prevailing Standards. The home must provid: 
the fundamental needs—shelter, sanitation, an; 
privacy for the family group and its individy, 
members. City dwellings in the United State 
characteristically have plumbing and heating 
facilities, a separate bath, and a separate kitchen 
Hand pumps, privies, shared toilets, or fireplaces 
for heating and cooking exist in cities as substi. 
tutes only in situations where income is and his 









continuously been too low to provide modem ” 
housing. “ 
It is a fact that the four-person city family » s 
the United States considers five rooms, including sa 
a kitchen and bath, with modern plumbing, heat- ry 
ing and lighting, as basic to satisfactory housing. f 
This type of dwelling is rented or purchased by ww 
families with children as soon as income permits. 
only families with very low incomes occupy Ste 
dwellings that do not meet this standard. 
Certain types of durable equipment for house- sd 
hold operation are also customarily owned by the | 
family or furnished by the landlord. Of all the 7 af 
labor-saving devices now available for the home, ; re 


three articles are considered so essential that city 
families of moderate means possess them and F ad 


families with low incomes make considerable | ol 
sacrifices to obtain them. These are the gas or | “it 
electric cook stove, the mechanical refrigerator, | 0; 
and the washing machine. The electricity or gas | pa 


| 
f 
a” 
| 


necessary to operate this equipment, as well 4s 
fuel for house heating, and running water ar 
considered essential elements in our prevailing 
standard of housing. 

The city worker’s home ordinarily is within 
reasonable traveling distance of his place of en- 
ployment, schools, and food stores. Neighbor- 
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Y LAB, 
oods that lack convenient access to these com- 
Paid jo} junity facilities or those having obviously unsafe 
relent ty ; unsanitary conditions are avoided if possible. 
‘evertheless, the neighborhood conditions which 
prepa revail in United States cities generally fall far 
| Aeavie BE ort of ideal standards of safety and healthful 
oa utdoor recreation for all members of the family. 
Is the 
SIN the Bicvandards of the Specialists, The American Public 
no Paid Health Association, through its Committee on the 
TUlpped Hygiene of Housing, has recently taken the lead 
“aITYing formulating specifications for healthful housing. 
train. & his committee’s most recent recommendations, 
»resented in Basic Principles of Healthful Housing 
have been followed, insofar as practicable, in 
.. Yormulating the standards for this budget. The 
ge standards clearly correspond with the essentials 
ividne ys expressed by family choices. There has been 
State a continuous campaign in the United States for 
Leatine MEDADY years against unsafe or unsanitary condi- 
itch a tions in dwellings and neighborhoods. This has 
»place led to tenement laws, building codes, community 
mahal, ) planning, and other measures for community 


) protection and improvement. Today, it is the 


ee acknowledged responsibility of the municipal 
‘" By authorities to protect the community against 
ily of hazards of fire, accident, and disease by means of 


sedis : public health regulations. The emphasis over 
heat. fp eis period has shifted from regulation for control 
waten of over-all hazards to the more positive approach 

* [) of planning for housing and community develop- 


ad by 
HF Se ment. 
mits: 


“PY EF Standards for the Budget. Privacy requires a sep- 
ouse. |) arate house or apartment containing a common 
y the |) Uving room, a kitchen and bathroom, and the 
| the |) Becessary number of sleeping rooms. For a 
ome. i family of the type described in this budget, the 
ite requirement is five rooms and a bathroom. 

oni #) Sanitation necessitates a pure water supply, 
able | #dequate in quantity for personal and household 


) cleanliness, to be piped under pressure to kitchen 


$ OF 
tor |) Sink, wash bowl, toilet, bathtub, or shower. 
al ) Other requirements are that doors and windows 
er are screened where necessary; that structure is 


: protected against contamination from sewage; 
| and that neighborhood is free from accumulations 


are 
ling 


of refuse that harbor disease-carrying vermin. 

i Heating and ventilation involves heating equip- 

- i ment installed and the necessary fuel for main- 
) taining a temperature of 70° F. in the dwelling 


)OT- . 
i 


during the winter months. The amount of fuel 
and type of heating equipment varies from city to 
city in accordance with the length and severity 
of the cold season. One or more windows in each 
room is a minimum requirement for ventilation. 

Lighting requires daylight illumination and 
installed electric lighting equipment in each room. 

Other equipment includes kitchen sink with 
drain; gas or electric cook stove; mechanical 
refrigerator; hot water heater with storage tank; 
washing machine; and adequate supplies of gas 
or electric power to operate this equipment. 

Safety precautions are that the dwelling must 
be of sound construction, with foundation, roof, 
walls, porches, and stairs repaired as necessary to 
prevent any danger of collapse; it must have 
adequate provision for escape in case of fire; and 
safety precautions in electric, plumbing, and 
heating installations as required by municipal 
authorities. The neighborhood must have space 
for outdoor exercise and children’s play, and must 
be free from worst hazards of traffic, such as rail- 
road or elevated tracks or unregulated thorough- 
fares of automobile traffic. 

Community facilities, such as high school, 
churches, shopping centers, and facilities for rec- 
reation, entertainment, and medical care, must be 
easily accessible by public transportation; food 
stores and elementary schools must be within 
walking distance of the home, and major employ- 
ment centers within reasonable commuting dis- 
tance by public transportation or automobile 


Food 


National Research Council Recommendations. <A 
satisfactory diet must provide the necessary food 
allowances—minerals, vitamins, calories—recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council.’ These allowances 
are used in all nutrition programs in the United 
States. They are the official yardstick used in 


§ This Council was established in 1916 by the National Academy of Sciences 
to assist the Government in organizing the scientific resources of the country. 
Its membership is composed of about 220 representatives of scientific and 
technical societies, research organizations, Government scientific bureaus, 
and a few members at large. It has eight major divisions, one of which is the 
Division of Biology and Agriculture. The Food and Nutrition Board is one 
of the technical groups established within this division. Its work is carried 
on through committees assigned to special subjects. The Committee on 
Dietary Allowances, composed of scientists with special competence in the 
field cf human nutrition, was set up to review and evaluate al] available 
evidence and to formulate nutrient allowances for use in evaluating foods 
consumed by persons and families and in planning adequate diets. The first 
recommended allowances were issued in 1941; they were revised in 1945, and 
will undergo further revision as needed. 
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planning rations for the armed forces, and in 
setting specifications for adequate school lunches. 
Recommended allowances at present exist for 
calories and the following nutrients: protein, calci- 
um, iron, thiamine (B,), riboflavin (B,), niacin, 
ascorbic acid, and vitamin A for persons of varying 
age, sex, and activity. 

The Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council makes the following statement 
in its 1943 bulletin on what the allowances 





provide: °® 


The allowances for specific nutrients are intended to 
serve as a guide for planning adequate nutrition for 
the civilian population of the United States. The 
quantities given were planned to provide not merely 
the minimum sufficient to protect against actual 
deficiency disease but a fair margin above this to 
insure good nutrition and protection of all body 
tissues. Since the actual requirements for these pur- 
poses are not known, it is recognized that the margins 
of safety may vary considerably for the different 
factors. The Board realizes that the values proposed 
will need to be revised from time to time as more 
knowledge of nutritive requirements becomes avail- 
able. 

Pattern of Consumption. A satisfactory diet must 
provide the recommended allowances of calories 
and nutrients and it must also conform to the 
ordinary eating habits of city families. Provision 
for customary eating habits is necessary for two 
reasons. First, the food Americans eat is not 


and never has been simply a matter of nutrition. 


People like to eat what they know how to prepare 


and have become accustomed to; they will accept 
other foods very slowly. If they cannot buy an 
adequate diet with their customary foods, there is 
little chance that the diet will be adequate. 
Second, since nutritional needs are not yet fully 
known, customary habits give maximum assur- 
ance of adequate nutrition. For these reasons 
the selection of items for the budget is based first 
upon nutritional standards, and second, upon 
customary eating habits of people in the United 
States—including not only meals at home, but 
ice cream and other between-meal snacks and 
lunches put up at home to take to school or work. 
The diet thus follows both scientific recommenda- 
tions and customary practices. 

The United States family eats three meals a 
day—breakfast and dinner at home, and lunch at 





? * Recoramended Dietary Allowances, Revised 1945, processed, August 
1945. 
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school, at work, or in the home. Between-meg| 
snacks of certain foods and beverages at sod, 
fountains, lunch counters, and from street Vendor 
have become practically universal. Ice cream 
cones and soft drinks have become essentials eye, 
for the poorest city family with children, who will 
sacrifice an otherwise adequate diet for a minimyn, 
of these items for their children. 

The growth of services for providing prepared 
food for eating away from home has been tremen. 
dous in recent years. The majority of city fam. 
ilies with children, however, still prepare a greater 
part of their food at home; the custom of carrying 
lunches from home is still popular. Foods pre. 
pared at home are, therefore, the principal source 
of the supply of vitamins and minerals consumed. 


Scale of Food Consumption. The foods eaten 
by city families, when arranged in a scale according 
to the quantities of the calories and nutrients which 
they provide, form a succession of diets which are 
increasingly satisfactory in the judgment both of 
consumers and of scientists. 

The quantities of the foods included in this 
budget were determined at the point in the scale of 
diets where the consumption of calories and nv- 
trients agreed most closely with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Research Council. This 
method of deriving the food budget leads to a 
grouping of foods in the way that families with 
satisfactory diets actually buy them.’ The food 
budget, in this sense, was developed by families 
themselves. It permits them, in line with their 
habits, a satisfactory diet with some choice of 
foods. 


Food “Away from Home.” Food bought and 
eaten away from home consists mainly of meals 
at work and at school. Except for families of 
highest incomes, outlays for other meals away 
from home, for ice cream, candy, and beverages, 
are individually small. Outlays for these items, 
nonetheless, are closely related to expenditures 
for food eaten at home. The provision in the 
budget for food away from home, therefore, was 





' In contrast with this procedure, the method used in many low-cost food 
plans is to start with the customary food habits of low-income families and 
to reduce the quantities of some foods and to increase the quantity of ot hers 
in order to have an adequate diet at low cost. This type of food plan ha: 
merits in teaching low-income families how to get adequate diets with litte 
or no increase in the cost of food. As a basis for measuring the cost of an 
adequate diet, it has been criticized on the basis that it is developed by people 
thoroughly familiar with the scientific value of foods in relation to thrir 
costs—a condition which applies to few housewives. 
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jetermined in relation to the amounts provided 
or food at home. 


rererages and Tobacco. Outlays for tobacco and 
nyerages are also related to outlays for foods 
consumed at home. This means that family con- 
sumption of food and tobacco, as well as food 
eaten at home, tend to increase as incomes in- 
crease. The determination of a certain budget 
for food, accordingly, determines the budget 
allowance for these items. 

All families purchase food for preparation in 
the home. Almost all families spend something 
for food away from home. Meals away from home, 
tobacco, and beverages, however, do not appear 
in the consumption of every individual family. 
Provision for these items in the budget are, accord- 
ingly, presented as an average and each is smaller 
than the amounts spent by the individual families 


who use them.® 


Other Consumption Groups 


Scale of Consumption. The quantities of goods 
and services purchased in each of the other con- 
sumption categories—clothing, household furnish- 
ings and equipment, transportation, recreation, 
medical care, and miscellaneous—increase syste- 
matically from the lowest income bracket to the 
highest. At the lower end of this scale of pur- 
chases the differences between the successive levels 
are primarily in quantity, the housewife buys more 
dresses and the husband more suits; at the upper 
end of the scale the differences are primarily in 
quality, wives and husbands buy more expensive 
dresses and more expensive suits. 

Each of the consumption groups is composed of 
a combination of articles and services which 
includes many sets of substitutes. Accordingly, 
the scale can be expressed in terms of the total 
quantities purchased of articles and services that 
form a related set. Thus, in the case of clothing, 
the wife’s whole wardrobe may be considered as 
a related set within which there are many sub- 
stitutes, such as the housedress, the coverall, the 
smock, and perhaps the slack suit. 


Determination of the Budget Level. To locate the 
dividing point for the budget level of goods and 
services other than housing and food, it is neces- 

* The surveys have indicated that very few families with children eat all 


of their meals away from home. 
* See the section on The Budget as Combinations of Choices, p. 146. 





sary to rely solely on indicators of consumer 
judgments—other “scientific” criteria do not exist. 
“Scientific” standards do not now exist, and per- 
haps never will, for meeting those needs for which 
physical requirements are less important than 
psychological and social requirements. The 
budget level must be sets of goods and services 
regarded as so necessary that families would go 
into debt or reduce their level of savings to main- 
tain consumption at that level when, for example, 
prices in general were increased. In other words, 
it must represent the level of consumption that, 
once experienced, would persist even to the extent 
of increasing the total spent on consumption and 
reducing the level of savings. 

Accordingly, the relation between amounts 
bought and changes in income were charted, and 
that point where the increase in buying showed a 
tendency to decline relatively was interpreted as 
the point to be used as the budget level.” This 
method permitted an objective test, based on facts, 
of quantities that were put on the list in those 
parts of the budget where “‘scientific’’ standards 
do not exist. If families continued to increase the 
rate of buying as incomes went up, they obviously 
had an urgent and unfilled need for more of a 
particular group of articles. At that point where 
they started to buy in decreasing proportions with 
larger incomes the budget level was determined. 


Clothing. The clothing budget was determined 
by the procedure just described. Separate studies 





1% The goods and services within a group were summarized as a total by 
combining the quantities of each item purchased with the use of a fixed set 
of prices as weights. The prices selected as weights were those characteristic 
of the family choices at the lower end of the income range. The character- 
istic graphic pattern of the changes in the weighted total quantity of goods 
and services is an elongated S-curve, resembling the well-known growth 
curves. Quantities at first increase relatively more and more rapidly with 
increases in purchasing power; then, the increase becomes relatively smaller 
and smaller. The relative change of purchases with income is called the 
income elasticity. The income elasticity of the weighted total quantity for 
each category rises to a maximum and then declines along the income scale 
This pattern of consumption in relation to income is more characteristic of 
recent periods than of periods before the First World War. Although con- 
clusive statistical analysis has not been completed, it is possible to infer that 
the form of relationship is a reflection of the changing ‘‘standard of living’’ of 
the urban population. Families with the lowest incomes at the present time 
are unable or unwilling to confine themselves to the level of purchases charac- 
teristic of families with equivalent incomes in, say, 1901. A particularly 
interesting example is found in the transportation expenditures. ‘Transpor- 
tation was so unimportant that it was not separately recorded and was not 
even mentioned in the report on the survey made in the year 1901. The 
recent surveys show that among urban families today there is a level of trans- 
portation so necessary that even the families with the lowest incomes must 
make expenditures for this requirement. 

The accompanying chart showing the relation between incomes and quan- 
tities of goods and services purchased by urban families demonstrates the 
shape of this curve and indicates the point on the curve at which thelbudget 
level falls. 
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were made of the purchases by husbands, wives, 
boys in the age group 11-16, and girls in the 
age group 6-10. These studies covered families 
with incomes from $250 to $15,000 in the year 
1941. Husbands’ clothing purchases varied from 
an average of 30 articles in the lowest income group 
to 60 in the highest income group. The variation 
in total number of articles purchased for other 
family members was 25 to 55 for wives, 20 to 60 
for boys, and 25 to 55 for small girls. The dividing 
point for the budget corresponded to the purchase 
of approximately 50 articles for the husband, 40 
articles for the wife, 35 articles for the boy, and 
40 articles for the girl. ™ 
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Housefurnishings. Family purchases of furniture 
and equipment and of textile housefurnishings 
were analyzed by the same procedure to deter- 
mine the budget level of the number of articles 
purchased per year. 

Purchase rates for furniture showed no signfi- 
cant variation over the income scale for families 
of the type described for this budget, presumably 
because these families needed only occasional 
replacements to the basic stock of furniture ac- 
quired in earlier years. As no satisfactory informa- 
tion was available for furniture and equipment 
purchases in relation to inventories owned, the 
method used to determine purchase rates of these 
items is somewhat less satisfactory than in the 
case of other goods and services. 

Textile housefurnishings (bedding, towels, cur- 
tains, etc.) which are replaced with greater regu- 


8 See p. 145 for discussion of clothing received as gifts, 





larity than furniture showed the usual variati., 
in number of articles bought with incregg:,, 
amounts of purchasing power. Purchases of these 
items varied from about 4 @ year in the lowes 
income group to more than 20 in the highes 
The budget level appeared to be about 13. 


Transportation. Transportation is measured ag, 
composite of miles traveled in automobiles and op 
railroads and of number of trips in local public 
conveyances. The amount of transportation used 
by urban families living in metropolitan districts 
varies along the income scale from about 2,209 
car-miles and 515 local fares to 22,000 car-miles 
and 200 local fares. The budget level corre. 
sponds to about 6,000 car-miles and 300 local fares 
per year. 

Because the mode of transportation, as well 
as its volume, is related to the size, location, 
and characteristics of the community, the budget 
presented here applies to metropolitan districts 
with central cities of at least 50,000 population, 
Within the metropolitan districts distinct differ. 
ences in the preferable forms of travel appear 
between the largest (1,900,000 population) and 
those of smaller size. The budget, accordingly, 
reflects a variation between 2 groups of cities— 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and al 
others—which is principally a difference in the 
volume of automobile ownership and the balanc- 
ing use of local public transportation. 


Medical and Dental Care. The amount of med- 
ical care received by the families studied can best 
be measured in the number of home and office calls 
on physicians. These ranged from a low of about 
2.3 calls per person in the lower brackets to about 
6.0 calls per person in the higher income brackets. 
The budget level is determined at about 4.4 calls 
per person. 

The dental care budget was worked out in the 
same fashion and is slightly over 1 case every 2 
years per person. 

The needs for medical and dental care, as serv- 
ices directly related to physical health, probably 
will eventually be formulated in a set of actuarial 
standards approved by the medical and dental 
profession and other informed authorities. At 
present, the detailed and authentic statistical data 
necessary to the formulation of such a set of 
standard requirements do not exist. It is, there- 
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ye, not possible to adapt the budget determina- 
“on of the medical care requirements to any set 
s standards corresponding to those used for food 
nd housing. 
The medical and dental standards established 
, this budget are characteristic of an income level 
pove that of the other groups of goods and 
1s alliervices. This corresponds to the generally ac- 
| on fimepted observation that the majority of United 
blicfmtates families have not been receiving a satisfac- 
sed ory volume of these essential services. There is 
cts ronsiderable evidence that the medical care sought 
0) Mibvy families at all income levels is gradually in- 
leg MMereasing. ‘This increase reflects both more wide- 
re. fepread use of insurance plans, credit arrangements, 
eg Mend medical prepayment plans and also increased 
public education in the necessity of more adequate 
|| Hmedical and dental care. 


hese 







1€8t, 


t MOther Goods and Services. The budgets for the 
's MEgoods and services included in the groups “reading 
, Mand recreation,” ‘personal care,” and “‘communi- 
. Mcation’”’ were derived by the general method de- 
rMccribed above. For education, the budget in- 
| Mcludes the books, school supplies, fees, and other 
outlays required by the public schools, as deter- 
mined by direct inquiries of officials in the 34 
cities. 

The two groups, “‘gifts’’ and ‘miscellaneous,’ 
include purchases that vary greatly from family 
to family and, accordingly, can be specified only 
in relation to the total cost of the budget. The 
practice of exchanging gifts with relatives and 
friends is almost universal. At the level of con- 
sumption described by the budget, the cost of per- 
sonal gifts to persons outside the immediate family 
amounts to approximately 1 percent of total ex- 
penditures. ‘The miscellaneous group, also about 
1 percent of total expenditures, covers gocds and 
services not classified in the main consumption 
groups and includes such varied things as garden 
seeds, lodging away from home, music lessons, 
legal service, cemetery lots, etc. 

The inclusion of gifts in the budget means that 
the quantities specified for many articles do not 
represent the full family consumption of such 
items. The articles commonly exchanged as 
presents appear as a dollar total for the gifts 
given, not as the dollar value of the particular 
presents received. To have described the budget 
in terms of the amounts received would have 





represented consumption more accurately but in 
an unrealistic manner. The importance of gifts 
is illustrated by the low rate of purchases of such 
articles as ties and robes by the family for its own 
members—these are well-known items on the 
gift list. 


Contributions. The budget must also include a 
provision for contributions to churches and wel- 
fare organizations which are almost universal, 
and in some localities have become standardized 
in relation to the economic position of families. 
Lack of general standardization, however, pre- 
vents inclusion of this item in quantitative terms. 
On the basis of customary practices, contributions 
are included in the budget at 1 percent of its total 
cost. 


Description of Purchases 


The description of the purchases at the budget 
level involves, first, astatement of the average quan- 
tities of each item purchased; second, a descrip- 
tion of these items in the form of specifications. 
The first of these operations is a simple case of list- 
ing and statistical summary. The second opera- 
tion is a process of standardization—i. e., the se- 
lection of one typical item that best characterizes 
the group choices at the budget level. 


The precision in description or specification 
depends upon an interpretation of the changes in 
families’ choices with alterations in the market 
and price structure. Three tendencies appear: 
(1) For some articles families apparently attempt 
to buy similar quality from time to time. 
Examples are clothing, textiles, articles of per- 
sonal care, and personal services. (2) For some 
articles there is a marked tendency to follow price 
lines so long as a general type of durability is as- 
sured. Examples are furniture and housewares. 
(3) For some articles there is a marked tendency 
to accept simpler and less expensive (and some- 
times second-hand) models as these become avail- 
able on the market. Examples are radios and 
automobiles. Each of these tendencies is recog- 
nized in the specifications selected to describe the 
items included in the budget. 

Specifications have been developed for all of the 
most commonly purchased items. However, spec- 
ifications are not presented for certain of the 
articles and services included in the budget, such 
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as accessories and other articles for which the 
quality cannot be defined readily. These are, in 
the main, articles for which families show a pref- 
erence for considerable variety and, accordingly, 
can be described only in terms of the average level 
of expenditure. 


Budget as Combinations of Choices 


The budget, as derived, represents combinations 
of choices which families make. It specifies for each 
family a dwelling, certain equipment, and certain 
foods of general categories, but it does not specify 
for each family exactly what food, clothing, and 
other goods and services are purchased. It lays 
out only the general level of purchases for each 
category and describes the choices made by groups 
of families. 

The budget is accordingly a description of the 
way in which families at the budget level make 
their choices among the alternatives presented. 
In the transportation section, the element of 
choice is clearly indicated; part of the families 
have automobiles, while part of the families rely 
on publig«transportation. The budget as a 
whole implies that the families with automobiles 
have chosen the more expensive mode of trans- 
portation and have balanced this choice by 
simplifying their choices for other goods and 
services. Some balance the cost of the auto- 
mobile by living in suburban homes renting for 
less than the equivalent in the central city. 
Some simplify their clothing choices or those of 
recreational facilities. 

The variety of choices possible cannot be des- 
cribed except in most general terms. The budget 
describes average choices. Families that select a 
level above the average in one category select a 
level below the average in another. In terms 
of the general relationships observed through sur- 
veys of family consumption, expenditures for indi- 
vidual families’ food choices vary relatively little 
from the average. There is more variation in 
housing, and still more in clothing, transportation, 
and recreation, where individual families effect 
some balance among their choices so that the total 
outlay does not vary very much from family to 
family. On other expenditures, such as those 
for furnishings and medical care, the expenditures 
in a given year vary widely from family to family. 
Over a period of years the variation in the expendi- 
tures of an individual family may be extreme. 


The budget quantities, when interpreted fo, th 
individual family, accordingly can be describe; 
as having the character of an amortization sche 
ule or an insurance plan. 


Level of Replacements and Additions 


The budget quantities are based on existip, 
inventories in the possession of families gn; 
hence are significantly affected by the extent t) 
which goods are acquired by the individual family 
through inheritance, gifts, “hand-me-downs,” an, 
barter outside of the market process. Many 
homes are partially furnished through gifts 9; 
inheritances. Articles like sewing machines, smal} 
pieces of furniture, and bric-a-brac descend from 
grandmother to mother to daughter. Friends 
exchange good clothing “outgrown” by their 
children. For all such articles the budget quan. 
tities appear low when interpreted as replacement 
rates, but they are, in fact, what families buy. 

For other articles the budget quantities may 
appear too high when construed simply as re. 
placement rates. On such articles as washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and electric irons, 
for instance, the budget quantities reflect some 
net addition to inventories that results both from 
initial purchases and replacements before the end 
of the useful life of the item. 


Other Types of Outlays 


Occupational Expenses. A worker’s family budget 
must obviously provide for those outlays that are 
essential to his employment, such as special cloth- 
ing and equipment, and dues for membership in 
an organization, such as a labor union or a pro- 
fessional association. Occupational expenses vary 
greatly from one situation to another and cannot 
be detailed in a budget of general application. 
Organization dues likewise vary greatly among 
different groups and therefore cannot be exactly 
specified in the budget. These costs are included 
in the budget total as a general average and should 
obviously be altered when the budget is taken to 
apply to any particular group. 


Insurance. The great majority of families, except 
those in the lowest income groups, purchase some 
life insurance, including national service life 
insurance. Some 30 millions of workers con- 
tribute 1 percent of their wages or salaries to old 
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¢ and survivors insurance and more than 5. 
jillions contribute from 3% to 5 percent of their 
ages or salaries to retirement funds set up by 
wvernments (railroad retirement, and Federal, 
ate, and local retirement systems). Thousands 
make some contribution to retirement plans spon- 
_ BByred by private enterprises, perhaps in addition 

9, Federal social insurance. In four States 
and orkers must contribute to the unemployment 
t to ompensation funds. 


nil : : . 
y The specification and costs of insurance cannot 


T the 
Tibed 
Ched 









we 1 stated in the budget because the provisions 
7 ary so greatly among the various industrial and 
el ycupational groups. As in the case of occupa- 


jonal expenses, insurance is included as a general 
sverage and should be adapted to specific applica- 


ons. 


avings. Insurance, although in a sense a substi- 
tute for savings in other forms, does not constitute 
the total set aside by workers’ families. Except 
in the lowest income brackets, the majority of 
city families manage to add something to savings 
° Baccounts or purchase Government bonds during 
the course of a year. Savings, however, cannot 
be specified in general terms representing all 
situations and are therefore not included in this 


budget. 


Taxes. Personal taxes are included. When the 
budget total has been ascertained, income taxes, 
both State and Federal, are calculated for each 
city and included. 


Pricing the Family Budget 


To obtain the total dollar cost of a city worker’s 
family budget, once the items and quantities 
are determined it is necessary to obtain prices 
for the kinds of commodities and services families 
buy. The prices must be real; they must be the 
prices for which goods actually sell in the stores 
where workers’ families buy; they must be ob- 
tained in the same kinds of stores and from the 

¥ same kinds of barbers and doctors to which the 
United States city workers go for supplies and 
services. The prices must be for those goods and 
services that can be described and identified and 
for the kinds of housing now occupied. 





It is practically impossible to obtain prices for 
everything purchased by the city worker in each 
of the 34 cities; moreover, such a procedure is 
unnecessary. Prices are obtained, therefore, only 
for a sample of the goods and services in the budget 
—that is, rents are obtained for a sample of homes; 
prices are obtained for important commodities 
from a sample of stores; costs of services are ob- 
tained from a representative group of doctors, 
etc. The homes, stores, and services priced, 
however, have been carefully chosen to be rep- 
resentative of all stores, homes, and services used 
by the city worker. 

The pricing procedures, samples of commodities 
and services, samples of respondents, and averag- 
ing processes used for the Bureau’s consumers’ 
price index are the foundation for calculating the 
total of the family budget. The actual collection 
of prices in the 34 large cities is made by personal 
visits of Bureau representatives to retail and service 
establishments for all goods and services except 
gas, electricity, heating fuels, school supplies and 
expenses, and miscellaneous costs in connection 
with automobile operation, such as inspection and 
registration fees. Prices of the latter are obtained 
through specially designed mail questionnaires. 

Actual prices were collected for more than 85 
percent of the goods and services included in this 
budget. The remaining goods and services were 
classified for pricing as follows: (1) Those which 
are purchased infrequently or which represent an 
insignificant portion of a total budget; (2) those 
for which families ordinarily spread choices over a 
wide variety of qualities; (3) those for which there 
is little, if any, geographical difference in price. 
Price collection for such items was limited to 
stores in one city (usually Washington, D. C.) 
or estimates were made on the basis of known 
relationships. For groups of related miscellane- 
ous items which are impractical to price, such as 
mending supplies, etc., estimates in terms of an 
average total expenditure were used. 

The definitions of the qualities of goods and 
services included in this budget represent, as in 
the case of the quantity allowances, the group 
judgment of workers’ families. For most of the 
major groups of commodities and services in the 
budget, the quality levels were determined from 
the same basic data as those used to derive the 
quantities—that is, expenditure studies for the 
years 1929 to 1941. Where widely accepted stand- 
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ards exist, as in the case of housing, they were 
adopted, as previously described. 

The size and distribution of the sample from 
which prices were obtained necessarily varied with 
the kind of commodity and service. Quotations 
were obtained from more sources than are usually 
used for the consumers’ price index; they included 
stores in both downtown and residential areas; 
chain and independent types of operation; large 
and small establishments; and specialty and gen- 
eral types of stores. Neighborhood representa- 
tion was stressed particularly for foods, drugs, 
cleaning supplies, barber and beauty shop service, 
and other items which are typically obtained in 
the communities where families live. 

Clearance and other sales prices were accepted 
if the sale extended over a period of 2 weeks or 
longer—1 week in the case of food—since it was 
assumed that a large proportion of families could 
and would take advantage of sales lasting this 
length of time. In the spring of 1946 there was a 
minimum number of special offers of any kind 
being made by stores, so that sales prices were 
unimportaygt in the totals for this budget. By 
the summer of 1947 sales had again become fre- 
quent, although they were still not as frequent 
nor in as great volume as in the prewar period. 
Close-out prices for articles of limited consumer 
acceptance were not used. 

Where a State or city retail sales tax was in 
effect, the appropriate tax was included. Prices 
for cosmetics, fur-trimmed coats, gasoline, tobacco, 
and other items subject to Federal excise or other 
State and Federal taxes included such taxes 
wherever applicable. 

The quantity budget represents a worker’s 
family’s needs for a year. If the total dollar esti- 
mate of the budget is to represent the needs for a 
year ahead or the estimated cost for the year 
passed, the prices used must be those which 
represent the whole year; they should not be those 
characteristic of a single point of time unless 
prices at that point may be considered representa- 
tive for the year. This is especially important in 
the cases of seasonal items. For flour the period 

of pricing is probably immaterial, since flour is 
normally purchased and consumed throughout the 
year. Oranges, on the other hand, are normally 


bought by city families only in the winter when 
they are relatively cheap; at other times the house- 
wife substitutes canned juices or other foods. 


In 


these cases seasonally weighted average Drice 
were used. 

It has not been possible to collect all the Dries 
necessary for a complete round of seasons. Ac 
cordingly, the budget has been calculated jp 4, 
main on the basis of the prices prevailing 4, 
single point of time. For the highly seago», 
articles, prices for the last month in which th, 
was a considerable volume of sales were seq 
Winter items of clothing which are ordinarily y 
on the shelves in the spring and summer wor, 
priced in December. The cost of the budget hy 
been calculated in this way for two dates, Marc 
1946 and June 1947. 


Food 


There are about 200 different foods customarjl 
purchased by American workers’ fe milies which jy 
the budget were combined into 22 groups. The 
Bureau selected 79 foods for pricing—those which 
are consumed in largest quantity and which mos 
accurately represent the price level of all the foods 
in each group. Prices for all the foods in each of 
the groups shown in the quantity budget were 
determined on the basis of known relationships 
with selected items. 

The records of family purchases of food do not 
include information on the quality of foods pur- 
chased. The specifications used by the Bureay 
for the collection of price data in grocery stores, 
therefore, represent for each food, the grades and 
sizes sold in=largest volume—e. g., prices were 
obtained for canned green beans of U.S. Grade (C 
(standard) in No. 2 cans; for canned corn the 
grade specified was U.S. Grade A (fancy). 

Retail prices of food were obtained from about 
1,800 reporters representing about 7,700 stores 
in the 34 cities. All important chain organiza- 
tions in each city reported food prices. The 
sample of independent stores was large enough 
in each city to represent (1) types of stores in 
terms of kinds of food sold—e. g., grocery stores, 
meat markets, etc.—(2) sizes of stores in terms 0! 
annual sales volume, and (3) locations of stores 
within the city. 

The average prices for each food in a city were 
obtained by combining the independent store 
average prices and the chain store average prices, 
with weights representing the relative volume 0! 
food sales by all independent and all chain stores 
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the city. The independent store sample was 
of weighting” so that the independent store 
‘oes were combined as a simple average. Chain 
ore quotations were combined with weights 
presenting the proportion which each company’s 


sonsimples were of all chain store food sales in the city. 
Cia 


the 
used 
Y No@™ Rental rates for dwellings which meet the 
Wer@Mondards established by the American Public 
' hag .alth Association’s Committee on the Hygiene 
“cli: Housing and the Federal Public Housing 
(ministration were obtained from the Bureau’s 
omprehensive surveys of housing characteristics 
nd rents, made between December 1945 and 
lune 1947 in the 34 cities. To bring these 
omprehensive surveys up to date for March 1946 
Thamend June 1947 the Bureau’s rent index was 
ichpplied to the rentals as determined. 


ost The Bureau’s comprehensive surveys of rental 
\lsimhousing are made at intervals of 12 to 30 months 
n each of the cities for which a consumers’ price 
index is published. The surveys obtain detailed 
information on housing through personal visits 
by Bureau representatives. The large samples of 
dwellings used are carefully selected so as to be 
-Mrepresentative of all sizes and types of dwellings 
UMand of all sections of the city and those suburbs 
which are considered by housing officials to be part 
iof the city housing market. The detailed infor- 
‘mation obtained includes data on rents paid, 
Bifacilities and services included in the rent, com- 
plete description of the dwelling, and a compre- 
hensive description of the neighborhood. 
In order to identify the dwellings of the type 
specified for the budget, the following description 
of standard was used: 


jousing 






rily 


ID 













Five-room dwelling—house or apartment—includ- 
ing kitchen, with sink and installed stove, hot and 
cold running water; with a complete private bath in- 
cluding wash bowl, flush toilet, and tub or shower; 
electricity for lighting; and installed heating, either 
central or other type, such as base burner, pipeless 
furnace, or stoves, depending upon the climate of the 
specific city. (Central heating was generally required 
in cities where the normal January temperature is 
40° F. or colder, and central or other installed heating 
for cities with warmer climates.) 

Dwellings which were reported as needing major 
repairs—i. e., structural repairs such as roof, walls, or 
foundation—were not included, but those needing 





minor repairs such as painting or papering were in- 
cluded in the study. 


Located in a neighborhood with play space for 
children (yards, playground, park, or roped off street, 
accessible without serious traffic hazards), public 
transportation available within 10 blocks, not adjacent 
to a refuse dump nor to more than one of the following 
hazards or nuisances: railroad or elevated tracks, 
noisy or smoke and fume developing industrial installa- 
tions, main traffic artery, or intercity truck route. 


Dwellings were considered above the standard 
and were not included if they had more than one 
complete private bath, rooms or lots substantially 
larger than the normal size room or lot for five- 
room dwellings in the specific city, or if they were 
located in apartment structures which provided 
central telephone switchboard service, maid serv- 
ice, doorman service, etc. 

Prices were also obtained in the 34 cities for 
water, gas, electricity, heating fuel, refuse disposal, 
and durable household equipment, such as stoves 
and refrigerators which may or may not be the 
property of the occupant. Since the average 
monthly contract rent in some cases included 
shelter only and in other cases included the cost 
of shelter, water, heating, lighting, cooking fuel, 
refrigeration, furniture, etc., the proportion of 
dwellings having each facility included in the rent 
was obtained. The total housing cost for each city 
was calculated as the sum of the average of 
contract rents for dwellings of the stated standard 
and the average cost of fuel and furnishings for 
that proportion of households paying for these 
items separately. 


Clothing and Housefurnishings 


For clothing and housefurnishings the quality 
to be priced was determined by reference to the 
prices paid by families at the budget level in 1941. 
These prices were compared with the prices for 
different specifications reported to the Bureau by 
retailers in 34 cities in 1941. The specifications 
which had approximately the same average price 
as the consumer paid was chosen as the specifica- 
tion to be used in pricing for the budget. The 
large file of data that the Bureau has obtained in 
its regular consumers’ price index surveys made 
this procedure possible. In some cases it was 
necessary to adjust specifications to take account 
of current market conditions, especially in 1946. 
For example, the prices paid by families indicated 
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that the quality of men’s pajamas purchased in 
1941 was as follows: 


Printed percale; 68 x 72 construction; colors fast 
to washing. Minimum workmanship; coat or middy 
style; 50 to 51 yd./doz. based on 36-inch fabric and 
size scale A to D. 


The change during the war years made it neces- 
sary in March 1946 to price pajamas of the quality 
specified below: 

Printed percale; 64 x 64 or 64 x 56 construction, 
printed patterns; colors fast to washing. Minimum 


workmanship; coat style; 51 to 53 yd./doz. based on 
36-inch fabric and size scale A to D. 


These pajamas take into account two wartime 
constructions; better grades of cotton had been 
set aside for military uses. By June 1947, the 
restrictions had been eliminated and the 1941 
specification was again being used. 

Every effort was made to make the specifications 
as precise as possible, but the degree of precision 
varies from commodity to commodity and most of 
the specifications allow for some variation. Some 
range in quality was provided in order that prod- 
ucts of more than one manufacturer would be 
included. Accurate pricing requires that the 
specification be stated in terms familiar to retail 
store personnel who are asked to furnish data. 
Shortages in most lines of textiles and household 
equipment in March 1946 made it difficult to 
obtain data on exactly the same quality in all 
stores in all cities; this difficulty had practically 
disappeared by the summer of 1947. In such cases 
alternate articles of approximately the same qual- 
ity—e. g., pajamas and nightgowns—were priced. 

Prices were obtained on all articles meeting the 
specifications as just described in all departments 
in four or more outlets in each of the 34 large cities 
in December 1945 and in March 1946. Thus, if 
women’s dresses were sold in four departments in 
one store and three dresses in each department 
fell within the range of quality specified, 12 price 
quotations were obtained in that store. For com- 


modities under uniform ceiling prices at those dates 
only a single quotation was obtained in each 
store. 


The arithmetic mean of price quotations ob- 
tained in each city was used as the typical price 
for that city. Because of scarcities, it was not 
possible in the case of some commodities to obtain 


enough prices in each city in March 1946 to de . 
mine reliable averages. In such cases, all pric, 
reported for several adjacent cities were aye 
together and ascribed to each city within the gr, 
Commodities treated in this fashion inely¢, 
washing machines, sewing machines, and mecha, 
ical refrigerators. By June 1947, supplies hy; 
improved so that the regular procedure could } 
followed. 

The average prices for each city obtained } 
visiting all departments in each store did not proyg 
to be significantly different from the average pric 
based on the department in each store visited 
regularly for the Bureau’s consumers’ price index 
Accordingly, in December 1946, March 1947, ang 
June 1947, the information collected for the budge; 
was limited to the departments regularly visite 
in each store. 

The stores visited depended upon the buying 
habits of people in the locality, the distribution of 
retail trade and the concentration of worker; 
homes in each city, and were primarily the larger 
downtown department and specialty stores. Sales 
of those stores accounted for a large part of the 
total sales of articles of the specified qualities, 
For some groups of items, particularly furniture 
and household equipment, prices were also ob- 
tained from stores located in outlying neighbor- 
hoods. 


For some commodities, chiefly those for which 
there is no geographical difference in price, the 
average prices were obtained from retail outlets in 
one city. Washington, D. C., prices were used 
for this purpose and were assumed to be the 
same for each of the 34 cities. For example, 
the prices of clothespins, ironing boards, and 
garbage cans were obtained in this way. The 
items in this class are comparatively unimportant 
in the total cost of the budget. 

Other commodities, particularly those for which 
precise definitions could not be developed, such 
as cosmetics, kitchen utensils, etc., were not 
priced in any of the 34 cities. For the majority 
of these, prices were estimated on the basis of 
known price relationships for each city from prices 
of other closely related commodities which were 
priced. When price relationships could not be 
ascertained, a uniform dollar allowance was made 
for each city. 
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ete edical Care 


Pricalll prices and fees were obtained for the supplies 
‘gel services Which were required most frequently 
, the medical care budget. The costs of other 
de vices and supplies were estimated from the 
han ), tionships shown on various schedules of fees. 
“@@ (sual fees for office and home visits and for 
@@ sillectomies and appendectomies were obtained 
-om a sample of at least 8 physicians and surgeons 
| bal, each of the 34 cities; those for the various eye 
‘Ov@lrvices from a minimum of 6 optometrists in 
ice ch city; and dental charges were obtained from 6 
ite@i-ntists in each city. In all cases the group of 
exporting professional men represented downtown 
ind—Mistricts and outlying areas and included those 
veif/hose patients were primarily wage earners and 
ediho did not charge exceptionally high fees to 
jiscourage certain types of cases. 
ngfm™ The costs of group hospitalization insurance 
offmplans were used in those cities in which such 
s’lans were generally accepted and were providing 
feomprehensive service. For cities in which the 
plans were limited in kinds of service or population 
sroups covered, or where the plan was not in 
general use, the prices for a number of specified 
» [services were secured from local hospitals. For 
registered nurses the usual fee was obtained from 
local hospitals or nurses’ registries; and for practi- 
cal nurses the United States Employment Service 
reported fee was used as a flat sum in each of the 
cities. 

Prices for prescriptions were obtained from a 
minimum of four drug stores in each city with 
representation of both chain and independent 
stores, and neighborhood and downtown areas. 

The prices used in the computation of the budget 
were arithmetic averages of the fees and prices 
reported. 





Ares 
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Transportation 


Cash, ticket, or token rates (whichever was least 
expensive) for public transportation within the 
city and to selected suburbs were obtained from 
the local transportation companies in all 34 cities. 
School fares, to provide for children’s travel to 
school, were also obtained. Railroad fares were 
obtained from a central source. 

Prices for gasoline, motor oil, and tires and tubes 
were obtained in each city from at least four serv- 





ice stations scattered throughout the city, repre- 
senting both distributors’ outlets and independ- 
ently owned stations. Manuals furnished by 
State and national automobile associations and 
insurance agencies were used to compute the 
annual costs for automobile insurance, licenses, 
and fees. 

Costs of the most frequent types of automobile 
repairs, as determined by leading automobile 
manufacturers, were obtained from four repair 
establishments in each city including both dealer 
and general repair shops. 

Under conditions of the budget which permit 
family ownership of an automobile, the car is 
specified as an “‘old one.”’ Ordinarily this would 
mean a car 6-9 years old. The budget does not 
allow for the replacement of automobiles at 1946 
and 1947 prices because used automobiles at these 
dates were selling at approximately what new cars 
cost in 1941. A dollar amount equal to that 
spent in 1941 was provided in the budget. 


Other Goods and Services 


The prices of the kinds and qualities of the other 
commodities or services included in the budget 
were determined by methods similar to those used 
for clothing and housefurnishings, i. e., those which 
were most commonly bought and for which there 
was fair uniformity in the quality chosen by 
families. 

The supplies necessary for household operation 
such as soaps, matches, etc., were priced in the 
sample of grocery stores with the number of 
quotations varying from about 20 to almost 100 
depending on the size of the city. Prices for each 
of the articles and services necessary for personal 
care were obtained from at least four drug stores, 
barber shops, etc., located in both downtown and 
neighborhood areas. 

Prices for cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco were 
obtained in drug stores and in chain and inde- 
pendent tobacco stores. 

Prices were obtained for all important news- 
papers in each city and admissions to movies in 
the downtown and neighborhood areas were also 
obtained. | 

All average prices for these groups of goods and 
services were simple averages of the prices 
reported. 
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Public,School Supplies and Fees 


To provide for school expenses which must be 
paid by students for instructional and recreational 
activities, when such expenses are not borne by 
the State, county, or city school system, data were 
obtained from city superintendents of schools and 
supervising principals of 500 elementary and 
secondary schools in the 34 cities by mail ques- 
tionnaire. 

For computing the budget, the average cost for 
each of the types of expenditures was obtained by 
weighting the costs in each school by the number 
of pupils affected. 


Cost of Budget in 34 Large Cities 


The cost of goods and services included in the 
city worker’s family budget for four persons in 
June 1947 ranged from $2,734 in New Orleans to 
$3,111 in Washington, D. C., the lowest and the 
highest cost cities among the 34 surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The estimated total 
cost of the, budget for these two cities—including 
taxes, insurance, and occupational expenses, which 
add from 8 to 12 percent to the cost of goods and 
services—amounted to $3,004 and $3,458, respec- 
tively, in June 1947. These totals do not take 
account of the rise in retail prices of living essen- 
tials—especially food—which took place after 
June 1947. 

In March 1946, when the budget was first 
priced, and prior to the rapid rise in prices of 
living essentials which accompanied the discontin- 
uation of price controls in the summer of 1946, 
the total cost of goods and services ranged from 
$2,345 in Houston to $2,718 in Washington, D. C. 
Addition of taxes, insurance, and occupational 
expenses brought the totals at that time to $2,532 
in Houston and $2,985 in Washington. 

The cost of the city worker’s family budget for 
each of the 34 cities surveyed for the Bureau’s 
consumers’ price index is shown in table 1, in 
which the cities are arranged in descending order 
of the total cost of goods and services (only) in 
June 1947. 

The three cities in which it cost workers most 
to live in June 1947 were Washington, D. C., 
Seattle, and New York. The same three cities 
were among the five highest in March 1946. The 
three lowest-cost cities in June 1947 were New 





Orleans, Kansas City, and Houston. These gy, 
cities were the three lowest in March 9, 
although Houston rather than New Orleans ,, 
last on the list in March 1946. Between 4, 
highest three cities and the lowest three thers ; 
considerable shifting of position, indicating t), 
there is probably little significance to smal] (o\j, 
differences. 


TABLE 1.—Total cost of goods and services with estima, 
total cost of budget, 34 cities, March 1946 and June 1947 




















June 1947 March 1946 
City Total cost | . Total cost | ,. .. 
of goods | Estimated | ‘creoods. | Estima 
° 7. | OLA! Coe 
= | of budget a | of bead 
Washington, D. C....---. $3, 111 $3, 458 $2,718 | $2 
Seattle, Wash.........-.. 3, 054 3, 388 2, 660 | » 91 
New York, N. Y_.....--- 3, 019 3, 347 2, 583 
Milwaukee, Wis... ..-.-- 2, 988 3, 317 2, 575 
Ss MI, concscccees 2, 981 3, 310 2, 598 
Detroit, Mich.........--- 2, 974 3, 293 2, 578 
Pittsburgh, Pa_._..____- 2, 973 3, 291 2) 535 | 
Minneapolis, Minn_----- 2, 965 3, 282 2, 550 9 
oO ) 2, 965 3, 282 2, 561 | 
San Francisco, Calif.__..- 2, 964 3, 317 2, 582 | ) 
Baltimore, Md__.....---- 2, 944 3, 260 2. 565 | 
he) aaa 2, 928 3, 247 2, 580 
0 OE Sa 2, 925 3, 276 2, 557 | 
NS es 2, 919 3, 241 2, 563 | 4 
Memphis, Tenn. _.--.---- 2, 912 3, 220 2, 524 | 70 
Los Angeles, Calif... 2, 910 3, 251 2 512 | “i 
Birmingham, Ala__.._._- 2, 904 3, 251 2, 521 | ‘ 
Richmond, Va........_.. 2, 904 3, 223 2, 542 | 
Cleveland, Onio_.......- 2, 897 3, 200 2, 495 
Portland, Maine....-.---- 2, 804 3, 200 2, 511 
Denver, Colo............ 2, 870 3, 168 2, 494 | 
| 
Philadelphia, Pa.......-- 2, 867 3, 203 2, 442 | 
©) a 2, 866 3, 163 2, 422 | z 
Savannah, Ga_.....__.__- 2, 855 3, 150 2, 502 | 
Portland, Oreg..........- 2, 854 3, 161 2, 521 | { 
a. 2 853 3, 150 2 475 | 
Jacksonville, Fla........- 2, 843 3, 135 2, 466 | 
Manchester, N. H___-.--- 2, 837 3, 132 2, 481 
Cincinnati, Ohio__....... 2, 830 3, 119 2, 467 
 *§ § ae 2, 810 3, 095 2,415 | 
Indianapolis, Ind_......-- 2. 790 3, 098 2, 440 i 
Kansas City, Mo..--.---- 2, 739 3, 010 2, 405 03 
Houston, Tex...........- 2, 735 3, 007 2. 345 | 
New Orleans, La........- 2, 734 3, 004 2, 381 2 








The ranks of the cities in both periods are 
changed slightly when they are arranged in 
descending order of the estimated total cost of 
the budget (including taxes, insurance, and occupa- 
tional expenses). This is due in part to the 
differences in State and local income tax require- 
ments and the existence in Alabama and Call- 
fornia of State pay-roll tax levies for purposes of 
unemployment insurance. 

Although the Bureau’s consumers’ price index 
is prepared for the average of all large cities as 4 
measure of changes in prices, no national average 
is prepared for the city worker’s family budget. 
Such an average would require surveys in many 
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ditional small and middle-sized cities. More- 
or, dollar totals have meaning mainly in terms 
, single city and not as a national average. 


tercity Differences in Cost of Budget 


ere 
tha: 
lolls 


Among these 34 cities there is a total difference 
t bout $375 in June 1947 in the cost of goods 
@ services for a four-person family. When 
nate@@meves and other expenses are taken into account 
“MM, difference increases to approximately $450. 

nit the differences among most of the 34 cities 

» not great is clear when the 3 highest and 3 
cste(lllowest are not taken into account. The difference 
icc lis then reduced to less than $200. This condition 
—@-ss even more striking in March 1946, when the 
*“@iRiference was slightly over $150 with the three 
ii chest and three lowest excluded from the com- 
“4 rison. Lack of differences is even more clear 
“hen the 10 middle cities are compared; the 
‘“jMBifferences among these 10 cities range between 
“B50 and $60 in both periods. 

The relative differences in the costs of goods 

und services (only) among the 34 cities, with 

ashington, D. C., as 100, are shown in table 2. 

The principal factors in these intercity differ- 

ences are the cost of housing, which depends on 
many local circumstances, variations in fuel and 

lothing costs, which depend mainly on differences 

in climate, transportation, and taxes. Of these, 
he most important in explaining the differences 
ishousing. Where the cost of housing is relatively 
high, the total cost of the budget for goods and 
services is at the upper end of the range; where it 
is relatively low, the cost of the budget is at the 
lower end of the range. The differences in the cost 
of housing of the specified standard among the 
34 cities in June 1947 was about $300, or more 
than three-fourths of the total variation in the 
cost of the budget among the 34 cities. Thus, 
Washington and New York are among the high 
cost cities largely because the cost of housing is 
high, New Orleans and Houston are among the 
low cost cities largely because the cost of housing 
there is lower. 

The cost of the food budget has a narrow 
range—less than $100—and, accordingly, does 
hot account in any important degree for the 
relative position of the different cities. However, 
food costs at the upper end of the range helped to 
place Seattle and Boston in the highest cost group 


of cities. Food costs at the lower end of the 
range contributed to the relatively low position 
of Houston, Indianapolis, and Kansas City. 


TABLE 2.—Relative differences in the cost of goods, rents, 
and services in 34 cities, June 1947 and March 1946 


(Washington, D. C. = 100] 





Total cost 
of goods 
and 

City services 


1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 


Foods Clothing | Housing Other 





Atlanta, Ga___...-.- 92; 91/100; 100; 90); 91 82] 81 92 93 
Baltimore, Md_..-- 95 | 94/101 | 101 | 90} 94) 89] 88] 95 05 
Birmingham, Ala..| 93 | 93/102 |} 102{/ 92] 87] 8&1 80 | 97 101 
Boston, Mass...... 96 96 | 102 | 105 91 89 85 84 | 102 104 
Buffalo, N. Y...--- 90 89 | 100 | 102 OF 90 73 71 05 05 
Chicago, Il]__....-- 95 94 | 101 | 102 98 v4 91 91 91 90 
Cincinnati, Ohio_..| 91 91 96; 98; 96) 95) 79 79} 94 04 
Cleveland, Ohio...| 93 | 92/101 | 100] 99] 98]! 77| 76] 98 98 
Denver, Colo__.._- 92 | 92/100] 100| 94 95 7 78 | 96 06 
Detroit, Mich___..- 96 95 | 102 | 102 96 O4 82 81 | 103 105 
Houston, Tex_.._.-. 88 86 99 | 100 87 81 71 70 03 v4 
Indianapolis, Ind..| 90 | 90] 97; 99] 89] 89] 77] 78] 94 4 
Jacksonville, Fla...| 91 91 | 100 | 102 | 90] 84 7 77 | 98 v9 


Kansas City, Mo..| 88 | 88] 98/100; 89/; 89] 70| 71] 94 97 


Los Angeles, Calif.| 94} 92] 101 | 102 | 92] 87] 75} 751 106 107 
Manchester, N. H_| 91 91 | 102 | 103 | 89] 92 77 76 04 06 
Memphis, Tenn...| 94 93 | 101 | 101 92; 89] &4 83 06 08 
Milwaukee, Wis...| 96 | 95| 99] 99|;100/ 93 | &8| &87/ 99 100 
Minneapolis, Minn| 95 | 94}; 99] 99/103 | 97{| 89 | 87] 93 04 
Mobile, Ala_...__.- 4 94} 101 | 105} 90] 84 89 7] 93 06 
New Orleans, La...; 88 | 88 | 102 | 104; 92) 89] 65] 65] 93 05 


New York, N. Y...| 97] 95 | 105 | 105 | 102 | 97); 90] 91 90 86 
Norfolk, Va........| 94 94 | 101 | 102 O4 93 81 81 oy 102 


























Philadelphia, Pa...| 92 | 90] 102/103] 4! 92| 79] 77] 931] 90 
Pittsburgh, Pa__... 96 | 93]; 102] 101] 98} 94] 82] 82] 100 97 
Portland, Maine...| 93 | 92 | 103 | 104 90 | 91 82 | 80] 95 95 
Portland, Oreg__.-.- 92 93 98 | 101 90 v4 77 75 | 100 104 
Richmond, Va__--.- 93 | 94 98 | 100}; 90; 87] 89] 89] 904 96 
St. Louis, Mo_..._- 94 95 ; 100 | 101 91 90 88 8&8 06 99 
“98 syenemes, 95 | 95 | 102 | 103 07 93 7 79 | 105 106 
Yalif. 
Savannah, Ga......| 92 | 92} 102 | 102; 85) 87] 83] &3 93 04 
Scranton, Pa__..... 92 89 | 101 | 101 OS betel 76 75 05 04 
Seattle, Wash__.__- 98 | 98 | 105 | 106; 99 | 99] 84 81 | 105 108 
Washington, D. C_| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 











Clothing costs do not vary greatly among cities 
except where climate is a factor. The range in 
clothing costs amounted only to $78 in March 
1946 and to $85 in June 1947. Climatic differ- 
ences in part explain the position of Minneapolis 
toward the upper end of the range and the low 
position of Jacksonville, the ‘‘coldest’’ and the 
“warmest” cities among the 34. 

The cities of the far West—Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles—ranked rela- 
tively high with respect to the cost of medical 
care, but the position of other cities does not 
appear to be related to location. New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia had lower budget costs 
for transportation than other cities because public 
transportation is used to a very great extent there 
and the percentage of families allowed automobiles 
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in the budget was determined to be lower. Mis- 
cellaneous goods and services cost the most in 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Detroit in March 
1946, and in Milwaukee, Detroit, and Chicago in 
June 1947. 

This and other studies of family budgets show 
that the relative position of a city in the cost 
scale does not remain fixed indefinitely. For 
example, before the war the cities of the Pacific 
Northwest were among the lower-cost cities in 
the United States. The rapid rise in living costs 
accompanying the great wartime growth of 
those cities brought them into the higher-cost 
brackets. Moreover, dollar differences in living 
costs between cities have narrowed greatly with 
increased efficiency of transportation and com- 
munications. During World War II, retail prices 
of living essentials went up most in southern 
cities and in west coast cities, where war activity 
was great, as shown by the consumers’ price 
index, thus further narrowing the differential. 
Consequently, it is almost impossible to say of 
costs, except for housing, which remains com- 
paratively stable over longer periods of time, that 
city A is in any permanent sense a ‘‘cheaper”’ 
place to live than city B. 

Further, it is clear that the variation within a 
region may be as great as among all the cities in 
the country, and that it is impossible to come 
to any conclusion concerning relative differ- 
ences in living costs, either by region or by size of 
city. Table 3 shows the number of cities’ in 
each population group by regions in the United 
States and the number of cities for which city 
worker’s family budgets have been prepared, 
together with the differences of costs of this 


budget for cities in each region. It wij) y 
observed that there is very little difforey, 
between the costs by regions. In fact, the p, 
South Central and South Atlantic cities show 4 
greatest difference—$268. This is due to 4, 
location in this region of Washington, D. ©. 4, 
highest cost city and, Jacksonville, one of 4 
cities in the lower-cost range. It also has 4, 
cities—Birmingham, Memphis, Norfolk, Ric 
mond, and Mobile—all with totals approximatiy, 
$2,900 in the medium-cost range. Atlanta ay 
Savannah, the 2 remaining cities of the 10, , 
only $10 and $12, respectively, above Jacksonyill, 
There is a smaller difference, $200, between ¢) 
highest- and lowest-cost cities in the west, 
region, where Seattle is highest and Portlay 
Oreg., lowest; Denver is only $16 above Portlan 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, only $54 apart 
are in the middle of the range of these wester 
cities. 

When arranged by size of their population, th¢ 
34 cities in June 1947 also showed substantig 
differences among cities of the same size. There; 
a difference, for instance, of $301 between th 
highest and lowest of all the cities with ove 
500,000 population. Again, Washington, D. C. 
is highest and Buffalo is lowest. The differenc 
is larger, $320, in the cities in the 100,000-—500,00 
population group (the survey included a sample o 
16 of the 78 cities in this size class), with Seattle 
the highest and New Orleans the lowest. The 
4 cities in the 50,000-100,000 population group 
are not representative of this size class which 
includes 107 cities. The difference of $88 here 
represents the difference between Manchester 


and Mobile. 


TABLE 3.— The 84 city sample in relation to all cities in the United States of 50,000 or more Pnation, by regions and popu- 












































lation groups, and intercity differences in total cost of goods and services, June 1947 
Number of cities by population group Dollar differ: 
ences in total 
Item All cities 500,000 and over | — 100,000-500,000 50,000-100,000 | Boods ane 
cities by 
Total | Sample | Total | Sample | Total | Sample | Total | Sample reguns 
Pall ctnertbcantavhoussiitrecemedtinennccehenmeinenhn 199 34 14 14 78 16 107 4 87 
STE «cnt ranedanimenneaneneetanmahucaminicnenh 67 s 5 5 25 1 37 2 an 
SNES FET WRMINE cccnnceseccccctee-ccnconsgenececacoces 41 6 4 4 14 2 23 0 1% 
RR AICI Se RCA I Ae ll NC 33 5 1 1 15 4 17 0 231 
East South Central and South Atlantic. .................. 37 10 2 2 14 6 21 2 
Wiiieiadhadthtnatednniianasaiaimeaneseenntureniniemedl 21 5 2 2 10 3 a) 0 ae 
———————— _——— } —$—$<——— 
Dollar differences in total goods and services in cities by 
SE PPR: FETE See fae gg ae | ere Gap i.....------- 
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»mposition of the Budget 


The relative cost of different elements in the 
dget can be best illustrated by the analysis 
the figures for a single city. For this purpose 
e city of Birmingham has been chosen, because 
. costs are in the middle of the range of the 34 
jes. In June 1947, the total budget for goods 
nd services made up about 89 percent of the 
timated total cost; taxes, insurance, contribu- 
ons, ete., accounted for about 11 percent. 
Within the budget for goods and services alone, 
od costs at June 1947 price levels took a little 
ver 36 percent of the total. In March 1946, 
fore the rapid rise in food costs, the proportion 
vent for food was closer to one-third, as shown 
» the second column of table 4. 


$ fiy 


L th 


WEY ee 4.—Distribution of the cost of the city worker’s 
term family budget in Birmingham, March 1946 and June 1947 














the March 1946 June 1947 
tig Item p p 
UA ercent -ercent 
~ Amount of total Amount of total 
EE en a ae $824 32. 7 $1, 057 36. 4 
Sn pe 671 26. 6 702 24.2 
i piieebbginadaod 357 14.2 425 14.6 
a 155 6.1 161 5.5 
SO 248 9.8 261 9.0 
re Dther goods and services_-_- ...-_- 266 10. 6 298 10.3 
y Total goods and services _.. 2, 521 100. 0 2, 904 100. 0 

















Housing costs took another 24 percent, includ- 
hefing housefurnishings, fuel, and light, in addition 
ipto rent. Clothing for the family required about 
‘hB15 percent of the total, medical care, 5% percent, 
e—@transportation, 9 percent, and other goods and 
r—mservices, 10 percent. The only major change from 
March 1946 to June 1947 was the rise in the pro- 
pertionate expenditure for food and the reductions 
in the proportionate expenditures for housing 
(since neither rents nor utility rates rose appre- 
ciably during this period) and for transportation. 


Food.—The largest single item in the family budget 
is the cost of food. In the 34 cities as a group it 
ranged in June 1947 from about $1,000 in Cincin- 
nati to a little under $1,100 in New York and 
Seattle, that is, a total of approximately $20 a 
week, or 23 to 24 centsa meal. This represented 
a substantial increase from March 1946, when the 
totals were $850 in New York, $854 in Seattle, and 
$792 in Cincinnati, or about $15 a week, or 18 
cents a meal. 





Food costs in the 34 cities are shown in table 5 
in descending order of their costs * in June 1947. 


TABLE 5.—City worker’s family food costs in 34 large cities 














City June 1947 | March 1946 
Ey A ee ee ee $1, 095 $850 
AR ll ER, Be RE MGS PS 1, 004 854 
PEE Ree 1, 068 836 
ne enuaiss 1, 064 844 
Se 1, 063 818 
RE A RE nll 1, 063 828 
sc ts RI a ee RN 1, 063 832 
I ELS CO FP 1, 060 821 
a i cecnamendiniunis ETS 9 1, 058 836 
CT RE Sa 1, 057 824 
— ,» a ea ae gaaay 1, 057 830 
kes 1, 056 826 
Chicago, Il].........- i el RIG. TR 1, O55 820 
ER eR 1, 054 815 
EE LE, aR 1, 052 817 
nc aneuee 1, 050 815 
Los Angeles, Calif..............-- : 1, 050 822 
RE EE a 1,048 823 
PE ME neccdascncescees ecicaee 1, 047 847 
ES aN 1, 046 810 
po 1, 044 811 
I i 1, 042 822 
4. 1, 040 811 
Wee, DD ©. .+- -ccccecs 1, 040 807 
St. Louis, Mo___--.- 1, 036 814 
I oe cccumacannceed 1, 035 820 
I Bins a cotdnccouucewcs 1, 029 R00 
Minneapolis, Minn. - - -~--- 1, 026 790 
Houston, Tex. _......-.- 1, 025 804 
Kansas City, Mo... .._...__.--. 1, 021 803 
ATT ae ee 1, 020 819 
Richmond, Va. .-....-..-- Juncowiindieel 1, 019 805 
Indianapolis, Ind....._-- iced ee 1, 010 797 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....__.- Chit Sires Ss | 1, 000 792 





Housing. The cost of housing, which in this budget 
is measured by rented houses or apartments of 5 
rooms, ranged in June 1947 from $446 in New 
Orleans to $756 in Washington, D. C., for the 
contract rent of the home, including heat and 
utilities. Housefurnishings added approximately 
$80 and household operations $30 in all the cities. 
Thus, the total varied from a little under $600 to 
about $870 in June 1947, or from $47 to $72 a 
month. In March 1946, the cost was only slightly 
lower, about $46 to $70 a month. Since June 
1947, with the amendment of the Rent Control 
Act, rents have risen further. 


Clothing. The clothing for the city worker’s family 
of four ranged from a little under $400 to about 
$475 in June 1947. Clothing is the major group, 
in addition to housing, that reflects differences in 
costs due to climate. Clothing costs are there- 
fore lowest in the warmer cities and highest in 
the colder cities. The difference is shown be- 
tween Jacksonville, where the clothing cost in 





4 Break-downs by food groups wil] be available in subsequent detailed 
publications by the Bureau. 
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June 1947 was $415 a year, and Minneapolis, 
where it was $477. 

Clothing coste are shown in this report for each 
of the four members of the family, not separately 
by items purchased. The largest clothing cost is 
for the husband, which ranges from $128 in Port- 
land, Maine, to $159 in New York City. The 
next largest is for the wife, ranging from $111 in 
Savannah to $139 in Minneapolis. There is a 
tendency for the son’s clothing costs ($80-$92) to 
be slightly higher than that of the daughter 
($66-$91), but the differences from city to city 
are relatively unimportant. Differences in cloth- 
ing costs are probably due, in the main, to chance 
factors in pricing, which are affected by style, 
qualities, and supplies of merchandise. 


Transportation. The average cost of transporta- 
tion of all kinds varied from $170 to $280 among 
the 34 cities in March 1946, and from $183 to $290 
in June 1947. It was $258 in June 1947, for in- 
stance, in Manchester, Minneapolis, Portland 
(Oreg.), San Francisco, and Scranton. 


Transportation covers both local transportation 
and travel outside of the city. It provides for 
travel to work, to schools, to shops, to recreation 
centers, and to churches; for infrequent trips 
“home”’ to visit parents and other relatives; and 
the travel necessary to a change of residence from 
one city to another for a small proportion of these 
families. ‘Transportation as a group in the family 
budget has increased substantially in importance 
during the past two decades as cities have ex- 
panded and the mobility of the population has 
increased. 

In all but the three largest cities—New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia—the budget specifies 
an automobile for about 7 out of 10 families. 
Typically, the cars owned by families at the budget 
level are about 8 years old and cost about 
$350 (after trade-in allowances) in 1941. At 
that time, cheap second-hand automobiles were 
available. This budget does not allow for the 


replacement of automobiles at the current high 
prices. It makes an allowance of only $107 a 
year toward the purchase ofa car. If inexpensive 
second-hand cars do not return to the market as 
current inventories are scrapped, the budget 
pattern will necessarily be changed in the coming 
period toward a lower percentage of automobile 


MONTHLY LABg gvIEW, FI 
owners, with related changes in all the ,yjmtent t ™ 
segments of the budget. the sch 

1 gifts re 
Medical Care. The budget allowance for moq;,qmstitY and 
care ranged from $127 to $202 in the 34 citios gm modest le 
March 1946 and from $132 to $222 in June 194 tor I 

gsts LOF 


The medical care budget, which accounts for 5 , 
7 percent of the total cost of goods and servic, 
is in the nature of insurance or even of savings { 
families who have good health. In any one yx 

















Budget 
ort only ! 
Ng estimat 


the majority of families do not require medica resent 
care costing as much as the budget allowanc inthe 
while a few families find it necessary to spend co, sts of g 
siderably more than the annual allowance. | ail is 
certain cities, particularly Birmingham 4) nily of 
Seattle, families participating in insurance planfih, ercent 
can finance a comprehensive medical service at H for @ 
somewhat lower cost than is here specified. |; wt for § 


other cities the insurance plans for medical servic or instan 


do not yet cover the essential services comprelfh vices f 

hensively enough to permit a significantly lowe 

annual allowance for total medical service. mis 
In Birmingham, for instance, the cost of medica “a 

care was $161 in June 1947. Of this total, $12 5-pe 

(about 75 percent) is for medical and dents ober 


services, $21 (or 13 percent) for hospital services dget 
and $18 for medicines and eyeglasses. Approxi . 
mately, these proportions hold for all 34 cities, 

The largest budget allowance for medical car 
is for the wife, who gets almost uniformly in all 
cities about two-fifths of the total. The other 
three members of the family divide the remaining 
three-fifths almost equally, although there is a 
slight tendency for the husband’s costs to be largest 
of the three, the daughter’s next and the son’s the 
smallest. 
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Other Goods and Services. All other goods and 
services, accounting for approximately one-tenth 
of the budget for goods and services, ranged from 
$235 to $285 in March 1946 and from $278 to $330 
in June 1947. This group includes reading and 


recreation, which cost $52 to $84 in March 1946 the cit, 
and $63 to $95 in June 1947. It also includes ented 
formly 


personal care—for barber and beauty shop serv- 
ices, cosmetics, ete.—which varied in a narrow 
range among all the cities from $51 to $68 in June 
1947. Tobacco amounted to less than $40, and 
gifts $70 to $80. There is a considerable variation 
in school expense because of the difference in the 
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nt to which books and supplies are furnished 


" y the school at public expense. The allowance 
r gifts represents contributions to church and 
red ty and the exchange of customary presents at 
tieg dq nodest level. 
19 
r - sts for Families of Different Sizes 


'Vice@l Budget totals are presented in detail in this re- 
3 fof + only for families of four persons. A method 
> Yea, estimating costs for families of other sizes will 
edical presented by the Bureau in a supplementary 
Sieg plication. In summary, however, the dollar 
| COMM cts of goods and services for a family of two 
- I sons is about 65 percent of the costs for a 
&n@mily of four; a family of three persons is about 
lang percent of the costs for the four-person family; 
4t @ d for a family of five, about 115 percent of the 

I otal for a four-person family. For Kansas City, 
‘Vic@ifor instance, the estimated total cost of goods and 
Pre@@orvices for June 1947 would be— 


We 




























EE oc oncwccateuscsese $1, 780 
; 6 o scmmoteenocee ao mae 
ica 4-person family—budget --_--_____-- 2, 739 
12 I TE SEO TET 3, 140 


» It should be emphasized that the cost of the 


7 budget measures the average situation in a given 
‘a ity, with respect to the maintenance of the speci- 
Pied level of living. In the experience of individual 
‘Pfamilies the cost of maintaining this consumption 
¥ evel would vary several hundred dollars from the 
average within a year or over a period of years. 
Some families are in a position to purchase the 
budget level of living for substantially less than 
he average cost; others are compelled to spend 
considerably more than the average cost. 

The major cause of differences in the cost to in- 
dividual families is the location of their home and 
whether it is owned or rented. Among families 
who rent their homes, the cost of housing ranges 
widely—more than $200 above or below the 
average. Families that have recently moved into 
the city or that were forced to move from their 
tented homes during or since the war almost uni- 
formly spend more than the average for housing of 


ng 
a 
St 


he 


eee ee le oe 


a specified standard, while those who have lived 
in the same homes over a period of years spend less. 

The majority of families who own their homes 
have smaller current outlays for the same quality 
of housing than renters, except in some cases 
where homes have been bought in recent years. 
Here current costs often exceed the budget level. 
The outlays of home owners were not taken into 
account in the calculation of the budget, chiefly 
because the cost of renting the family home is a 
fairly representative figure for the families in 
large cities whose level of living corresponds 
with the budget level. In smaller communities 
where home ownership is almost the rule—and 
which were not covered by this study—the cost 
of housing in the budget would have to be deter- 
mined from home owners’ costs. 

The pattern of family expenditures is also 
affected by the location of their home. It affects 
the choices among budget items and, consequently, 
the total cost of the budget. Families living in 
the suburbs spend less for housing than families 
living in the central part of the city and thereby 
manage to finance a part of the cost of an auto- 
mobile. Those living in more costly dwellings, 
centrally located, have the advantage of conven- 
ient public transportation and do not use an 
automobile. 

The location of the home also affects food costs. 
Even in the large cities there are sections where it 
is possible for families to have home gardens, 
to store home-canned products, or to use freezer 
lockers. 

The cost of other items in the family budget 
depends mainly upon how skillfully the wife 
“shops.” This is particularly true of food, where 
there are wide variations between prices for similar 
articles in various stores in different sections of the 
cities. Home dressmaking, which is still custom- 
ary in many families, also affects the cost of the 
budget. Home production and home processing 
of foods, home sewing, and other similar economies 
in most cases represent a reduction in the total 
cost of the family budget, bringing it somewhat 
below the average, although they usually mean 
larger outlays in other segments of the budget. 
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TaBLe 6.—City worker's family budget—4 persons—34 large cities of the United States, March 1946 and June 19 47 
Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinns:: 
Item 
March | June | March; June | March| June | March| June | March| June | March! June March | ; 
1946 | 1047 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | J045 14) 
bn cctgscctdpessboceotibbnnias $811 | $1,044 $815 | $1,050 $824 | $1,057 $844 | $1, 064 $822 | $1,042 $820 | $1,055 
Deed ot brome 82 m3| "924 | 716| ‘929] 74] '935| 743] ‘O41 | 723/922] “721 | ’gag| "2! & 
ee 678 713 740 773 671 702 702 738 599 633 762 787 664 
Rent, heat, and utilities *......_. 586 597 646 660 576 589 606 624 505 522 664 671 566 ; 
Housefurnishings#.......... --_- 71 85 72 81 73 81 75 81 73 80 76 85 %| & 
Household operation *. .......... 21 31 22 32 22 32 21 33 21 31 22 31 29 
FESS OE Pears 371 414 384 415 357 425 363 420 368 434 286 451 387 
EO REEE SISO ae 118 135 121 131 111 140 114 132 111 133 125 149 123 
ll chinsietecalitiddhiasttlcadtinns 107 117 115 125 107 120 110 121 116 135 112 133 ne| if 
Boy He NIE ED 78 82 77 80 78 88 73 84 74 82 76 87 "| 4 
SidcbAbsikeciatibidetaieoedidees 68 80 71 79 61 7 66 83 67 MM 73 82 72 > 
RIND, cise cabessctepbicctice 142 153 140 162 155 161 146 165 132 143 134 149 127 , 
Medical and dental services - 108 119 9s 119 117 122 99 116 94 14 92 105 90 10 
lb bneacuabedtidebibes od 24 26 22 27 26 26 22 26 20 22 20 23 19 
SRS 42 47 39 47 46 48 39 45 87 }* 41 37 42 36 ‘ 
TEs cccddelidbetbadbetiamoaninn 20 22 18 22 22 23 19 22 18 20 17 19 17 ' 
Rn a RRC. a 22 24 19 23 23 25 19 23 19 21 18 21 18 7 
Hospital services *..............- 16 16 24 24 21 21 30 30 20 20 24 24 20 
Supplies and eyeglasses........_. 18 18 18 19 17 18 17 19 18 19 18 20 17 ; 
ee  ittitinnerecnmcsnen 234 248 251 266 248 261 280 290 246 266 184 199 232 ”" 
Automobile owners **____........ 289 307 304 322 310 327 341 354 300 327 308 335 282 20) 
Nonowners of automobiles....... 77 78 102 104 73 73 107 109 91 92 101 108 90 
Other goods and services. _......... 239 281 235 278 266 298 263 304 248 292 275 324 265 mT 
Reading and recreation "__...... 55 69 52 66 53 63 69 83 64 77 76 93 72 M 
A LETTE 45 56 44 55 51 57 48 56 48 62 51 63 49 6 
5 ER: eS 33 36 29 34 39 41 35 40 32 35 33 39 33 rr 
Public school expenses "4... ._._. 5 5 5 5 20 20 5 5 5 5 10 10 10 10 
Gifts and contributions 4_....._. 67 78 70 80 69 79 71 81 66 76 70 81 67 ” 
Miscellaneous #__.........2.2 2. 34 37 35 38 34 38 35 39 33 37 35 38 34 " 
Total cost of goods and services....... 2, 475 2, 853 2, 565 2, 044 2, 521 2, 904 2,598 | 2,981 2,415 | 2,810} 2,561 2,965 | 2,467 | 2, 8% 
. —————— = —S—S +4 =| 
ee Ts ncensiniitinnnnniniaine 216 297 232 316 260 347 244 329 200 285 232 317 211 on 
i". »nactdutiibiaamiubdbbbne 82 160 97 179 98 178 108 192 66 148 97 180 77 152 
Estimated cost of the budget .......| 2,619] 3,150 2,797 | 3,260 | 2,781 3, 251 2,842 | 3,310 | 2,615 | 3,005 | 2,793 | 3,282] 2,678 | 3,119 
Cleveland Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis Jacksonville Kansas City 
Item 
March| June | March| June | March| June | March| June | March; June | March! June | March! June 
1946 1047 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
ORE SS ee ty $810 | $1, 046 $811 | $1,040 $821 | $1, 060 $1, 025 $797 | $1,010 $820 | $1,035 $803 | $1,021 
See 712 926 713 920 722 938 707 906 700 721 916 705 wn? 
CC 635 667 659 683 679 707 591 620 652 671 648 668 598 610 
Rent, heat, and utilities *........ 538 552 565 571 581 593 498 506 560 561 557 560 505 4y7 
ousefurnishings #............... 74 83 71 79 76 83 72 83 71 79 70 77 71 % 
Household operation *..........- 23 32 23 33 22 31 21 31 21 31 21 31 22 Ke) 
Gent. .. ncchkobddadbidintncoddedd 402 459 389 434 385 445 331 403 366 413 344 415 364 410 
nn eutedubtimitibnaaensel 123 142 120 143 113 139 108 135 117 140 114 140 113 133 
SRT GET Ee SABES FS TN 123 134 116 128 117 135 96 113 108 116 98 122 109 11? 
EE aE eee 78 87 77 83 81 90 73 86 73 84 74 87 73 8] 
Gs adcdcnvcdcuetibinkdenanuels 78 96 76 80 74 81 54 69 68 73 58 66 69 79 
, sccnuititimaihinduamasbdidh 154 161 143 159 172 180 150 167 128 139 170 182 146 §2 
Medical and dental services. .... 116 121 103 118 123 128 107 123 93 102 128 139 107 112 
i ichetahebiciidesdsecet 26 27 23 26 27 28 23 26 20 22 29 31 24 25 
Re TC le 46 49 41 46 49 51 42 44 37 40 51 55 43 5 
i béiedcltidencinoskdccdipda 21 22 19 22 23 24 20 23 17 19 24 26 19 » 
SRO ae 3 23 20 24 24 25 22 25 19 21 24 27 21 2 
Hospital services *............... 20 20 22 22 31 32 25 25 18 18 24 24 21 21 
Supplies and eyeglasses... ....... 18 20 18 19 18 20 18 19 17 19 18 19 18 19 
|, EEE 235 254 230 256 240 256 228 241 228 254 239 262 236 253 
Automobile owners '__.......... 248 308 280 315 288 310 282 299 282 310 301 321 286 309 
Nonowners of automobiles....... 93 100 86 88 102 104 75 76 75 93 62 94 v4 95 
Other goods and services............. 259 310 262 298 281 326 241 279 269 303 245 281 258 28 
Readi _ recreation _ RA 63 83 71 80 80 95 61 70 71 75 58 65 68 %6 
tintin ee 53 65 49 59 52 65 44 55 50 64 45 58 44 5 
To ae hen dbiibdncideadhbeésbune 31 35 30 33 29 31 35 38 29 31 36 39 33 36 
Public school e _ SE 10 10 10 10 15 15 5 5 20 20 5 5 15 15 
Gifts and contributions '..._.... 68 79 68 78 70 81 A4 75 66 76 67 77 65 75 
Miscellaneous __............... 34 38 34 38 35 39 32 36 33 37 34 37 33 ¥ 
Total cost of goods and services...... 495 897 2, 404 2, 870 578 |_ 2, 974 345 735 440 2, 790 2, 466 $43 | _ 2, 405 2,73 
ES a Se 217 217 319 187 272 11 292 198 27 
ATT 83 166 83 160 100 182 54 135 93 170 77 155 64 144 
Estimated cost of the budget #._____. 2,712 | 3,200; 2,711 | 3,168| 2,813 | 3,203) 2,532] 3,007| 2,667| 3,008 | 2,677/ 3,135| 2,603/ 3,010 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Norg.— The total dollars necessary to provide family health, worker efficiency, nurture of children, and social participation by al] members of the family. 
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BLE §.—City worker’s family budget—4 persons—S4 large cities of the United States, March 1946 and June 1947—Con. 





















































































































Los Angeles Manchester Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis Mobile New Orleans 
Item 
| March; June | March; June | March| June | March| June | March| June | Mareh/ June | March/| June 
'y Jung 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
| 7 a See = 
| | ___ eccccescoceeesrosecsooe= $822 | $1,050 $832 | $1,063 $815 | $1, 054 $800 | $1,029 $799 | $1, 026 $847 | $1, 047 $836 | $1,058 
| Sig Food at home ?.............----- 723 929 732 41 716 932 702 910 702 907 745 926 735 9368 
| oe 626 | 651/ 637| 668) 600) 727] 734] 766] 731| 772) 730 771] 549] 563 
} 4 Rent, heat, and utilities 4... __ 529 534 542 557 604 611 640 656 635 656 634 657 449 446 
| SMM Fousefurnishings *...-........... 75 85 74 78 74 85 73 80 75 83 74 84 77 84 
“ie iousehold operation ¢.......---- 22 32 21 33 21 31 21 30 21 33 22 30 23 33 
| ping !..--------2-+-----2-------- 356 427 377 411 362 423 382 460 366 477 343 416 365 424 
~ ** SR 116 144 118 129 118 142 117 143 119 152 105 135 124 139 
ST Tl sncodutbhnoveshanepecce 104 122 113 119 108 126 114 135 125 139 107 118 104 119 
I Bel. pacooccewecqaccnccccoecosece 76 86 74 81 75 86 77 91 76 89 74 85 80 91 
We Girl...-------------------------- 60 75 72 82 61 69 74 91 76 97 57 7 57 75 
Se 202 222 133 152 155 162 131 142 139 146 129 132 144 151 
GF’ \iedical and dental services - - - . - 154 172 91 109 112 118 95 104 101 91 92 107 113 
Iq ST 34 38 20 24 25 26 21 23 21 22 20 20 24 25 
4 | aT 60 67 37 44 44 46 38 42 38 41 36 37 42 45 
{ Dadcbeteimeccscsezecccce 29 32 17 20 21 22 18 19 17 19 17 17 20 21 
l A a aT 31 35 17 21 22 24 18 20 18 19 18 18 21 22 
[Hospital services *.............-- 29 29 24 24 26 26 18 19 27 26 20 21 19 19 
“a Supplies and eyeglasses_......... 19 21 18 19 17 18 18 19 18 19 18 19 18 19 
ofmmransportation ®.............-......- 233 247 245 258 236 251 247 261 239 258 243 256 240 253 
“i Automobile owners #______.____. 281 298 305 322; 203] 313 301 320 204 320 | 303 321 208 314 
an Nonowners of automobiles... _- 98 101 76 77 74 75 92 92 83 84 70 71 78 79 
ber goods and services. .........- 273 313 257 285 257 295 281 330 246 286 265 303 247 285 
all Reading and recreation ™_______- 78 93 71 76 59 71 82 101 60 73 56 68 56 68 
“IE Personal care 9_................- 58 65 44 51 46 56 48 60 49 59 46 56 48 58 
- il EA 30 33 35 38 34 36 31 34 28 30 39 4) 40 43 
of Public school expenses 4 _______. 5 5 5 5 15 15 15 15 5 5 20 20 f 5 
0M Gifts and contributions _______- AS 79 68 73 69 79 70 81 69 81 70 80) 65 75 
7 Miscellaneous '@__..............- 34 38 34 37 34 38 35 39 35 38 34 38 33 36 
2 yy otal cost of goods and services... __. 2,512 | 2,910] 2,481 | 2,837] 2,524| 2,912] 2,575] 2,988 | 2,550] 2,965] 2,557| 2,925] 2,381 2, 734 
mo pier outlays 7 254| 341| 219/ 205/ 226] 308| 236| 320/ 229| 317| 260| 351| 192] 270 
 ¢ | Sena 92 175 85 158 91 171 101 192 4 180 105 182 59 133 
. 19 gpstimated cost of the budget *___...| 2,766 | 3,251 | 2,700 | 3,132] 2,750 | 3,220] 2,811 | 3,317] 2,779 | 3,282) 2,826) 3,276 | 2,573 3, 004 
ty New York Norfolk Philadelphia Pittsburgh | Portland, Maine} Portland, Oreg. Richmond 
—— Item + ere yore ‘ i 
ne March; June | March| June | March; June | March! June | March; June | March; June | March] June 
‘7 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1047 
pon HE eatinbaccescceccees $850 | $1,095 $823 | $1,048 $828 | $1, 063 $818 | $1,063 $836 | $1, 068 $819 | $1, 026 $805 | $1,019 
« Food at home #_................. 748 969 724 927 728 941 719 041 735 045 720 902 708 901 
En 764 783 684 703 644 683 689 716 676 708 631 672 746 772 
7 Rent, heat, and utilities 4...____. 662 664 592 592 549 569 594 607 579 594 527 547 656 661 
Pi Housefurnishings §._......______- 79 86 71 80 74 83 74 78 75 81 74 84 70 80 
Pe Household operation *........... 23 33 21 31 21 31 21 31 22 33 30 41 20 31 
7 397 473 381 433 376 432 384 453 372 416 384 417 357 416 
RR 133 159 122 138 120 138 121 148 112 128 126 144 116 143 
i7 — s ? eae 119 138 113 128 110 125 118 138 113 129 115 125 105 117 
a <a 75 90 75 89 77 87 77 87 72 78 80 77 77 R5 
: eT 70 86 71 78 69 82 68 80 75 81 63 71 59 71 
ee 143 165 152 156 145 166 133 157 130 134 173 178 138 145 
2 Medical and dental services. -- - - 110 130 108 111 103 123 97 120 98 101 125 129 96 101 
: ee tema 24 28 24 25 23 28 22 27 22 22 27 27 21 22 
5 i chtinamus>eneant 44 52 43 44 41 50 39 48 39 40 49 51 38 40 
ie deine denne 20 24 20 21 19 22 18 22 18 19 24 25 18 19 
) i iatnrccessccosnait 22 26 21 21 20 23 18 23 19 20 25 26 19 20 
: Hospital services*..... ss 16 16 26 26 24 24 18 18 15 15 29 29 25 2h 
) Supplies and eyeglasses... ..____. 17 19 18 19 18 19 18 19 17 18 19 20 17 19 
TT EN 170 183 271 286 184 207 242 265 244 267 244 258 251 264 
Automobile owners ™___________- 323 351 322 347 307 338 295 326 296 326 299 317 311 a1 
Nonowners of automobiles... __- 68 7 124 125 102 i19 71 93 99 100 88 90 79 80 
Other goods and services............. 259 320 252 293 265 316 269 319 253 301 270 309 245 226 
Reading and recreation ™_______. 68 99 60 76 77 93 70 88 63 84 72 82 58 72 
Personal care 8.................. 48 59 48 57 47 59 54 62 44 55 50 65 45 5 
RRS 33 36 30 32 32 38 32 39 33 35 30 32 29 32 
Public school ex eae 5 5 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 10 10 
Gifts and contributions 4__.____- 70 82 70 st) 66 78 69 81 69 | 79 69 78 69 79 
Miscellaneous #_. 2.2.0.2... 35 39 34 38 33 38 34 39 34 38 34 37 34 238 
Total cost of goods and services... __- _ 2,583 | 3,019 | 2,563 2,919] 2,442| 2867] 2,535| 2,973 | 2,511 | 2,804) 2,521 | 2854| 2,542| 2 4 
Ee 237 328 241 322 239 336 226 318 224 306 227 | | 234 319 
a 101 191 105 185 | _104 198 91 181 90 169 | 93 171 101 181 
Estimated cost of the budget #__.__ 2,820 | 3,347 | 2,804 | 3,241 | 2,681 | 3,203 | 2,761 | 3,291 | 2,735 | 3,200; 2,748 | 3,161! 2,776 3, 223 











See footnotes at end of table. 
Notz.—The total dollars necessary to provide family health, worker efficiency, nurture of children, and social participation by all members of the family. 
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Tasie 6.—Cily worker's family budget—4 persons—S4 large cities of the United States, March 1946 and June 1947~¢ 
8t. Louls San Francisco Savannah Scranton Seattle 
Item 
March | June | March | June | March | June | March | Jume | March | June | March 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
aE ee een $814 | $1,036 $830 | $1,057 $826 | $1,056 $817 | $1,052 $854 | $1, 004 $807 
Food |, lil a EE TE AE 716 916 730 936 727 935 718 931 752 969 710 
BT ccccccncnseennsmmapecccsencncas 742 762 665 678 697 720 628 659 683 725 840 
Rent, heat, and utilities Tiasdnenencien 649 654 558 557 602 607 535 551 585 610 746 
PT 71 77 79 83 74 81 72 78 75 83 72 
Household — A Mustdensansusnsed 22 31 28 38 21 32 21 30 23 32 22 
GT tc cnccongimnontemmniaiecueieatie 369 420 382 449 355 392 858 453 404 459 409 
i St GER Br EES: 116 136 128 149 115 132 108 138 126 148 125 
ll dtimeneséediienethipeaebuemeniiia 110 128 112 135 107 111 110 132 130 136 127 
ll tetdiiannteatiebeubiianundmnieidind 74 84 75 87 76 80 73 92 79 90 83 
SE LE Gio NEES BS 69 72 67 78 57 69 67 91 69 85 74 
I iene eieanceueiitl 148 149 186 205 157 164 135 155 191 196 173 
Medical jan dental services........... 106 106 164 151 115 120 101 119 143 147 130 
a iieestegieiatilchinmeteien dieateniindia 23 23 29 33 26 27 22 26 32 33 30 
Wite RE > SR Se ae 42 42 62 59 46 48 40 47 57 58 52 
RESET SR Be 2 20 20 26 29 21 22 19 22 26 27 23 
RN. A SEIS Ber SEG 21 21 27 30 22 23 20 24 28 29 25 
ID RTTIIID ©... cccenagoonedesase 24 24 33 33 24 25 17 17 29 29 25 
Supplies and eyeglasses. .............. 18 19 19 21 18 19 17 19 19 20 18 
pT EN ee 235 254 237 258 227 243 238 258 243 260 227 
Automobile owners #_................ 285 311 286 310 283 304 290 317 297 321 276 
Nonowners of automobiles............ 90 91 95 111 69 70 87 89 87 88 88 
Other goods and services.................. 272 307 282 317 240 280 246 289 285 320 262 
Reading and recreation "............. 76 81 84 O4 57 70 59 71 76 85 65 
lt aS 48 62 57 66 44 5A 45 54 60 69 53 
Tobacco 4... SOS RE 33 36 31 33 32 36 33 39 36 39 29 
Public school ex) «he taal 10 10 5 5 5 5 10 10 5 5 5 
Gifts and contributions “............. 70 80 70 81 68 78 66 78 72 83 74 
a 35 38 35 38 34 37 33 37 36 39 36 
Total cost of goods and services eer 2, 580 2, 928 2, 582 2, 064 2, 502 2, 855 2, 422 2, 866 2, 660 3, 054 2, 718 
. —— SS OSS O —_—_—— 
EE SS I ee 245 319 271 353 219 295 201 297 253 334 267 
RAE A A TE ATTA LS: 109 182 107 186 mM 157 68 160 117 108 129 
Estimated cost of the budget "._.......... 2, 825 3, 247 2, 853 3, 317 2, 721 3, 150 2, 623 8, 163 2, 913 3, 388 2, 985 
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' Includes meals and between-meal food and beverages purchased and 


consumed awa —— home. 


* Food and purchased for meals prepared at home, including 


lunches that are pn to work or to school. 
* Rent, heating fuel — nn and household supplies. 
ar or tenant-occupiled dwellings that conform 
plus the cost of soos 


* Average rent 


to the housing pet os Se Ge putes 


amounts of heati , and water, and 


tions in local 


rental quotations are eit Jae pe secount in computing net costs. 


in requirements of heating fuel in re 
account in calculating costs for this item. 


lation to 


inclusion of these items in monthly 


Differences 


climate are also taken into 


* Furniture; $ oquipanent and applicances such as washing machine, electric 


iron, toaster, ; housewares such as 
and mops; textile housefurnishings. 


dishes, cooking utensils, brooms, 


* Soaps and other su SS oe ond Saniry, matehen, honse- 


hold paper top c for refuse d 


' Includes 


mending. Differences in requirements of hea 
- mg are taken into account in the ani 


fly membership tn group h 
gation plan inc cities where such P plans ex and « not exclude any s 
proves of the In other cities cost of ital services 


costs of famiiiee not members of group 


city 


* Average costs of automobile 


oe repairs, —_ >. cleaning, and us for home ¢ 
and light clothing 
of clothing costs in each 


itali- 

le 
hospitalization plans. _ 
nonowners weighted by the 


and 
ue to 


owners and n 
following proportions of families: for cities with population over 1,900,000, 


40 percent for automobile Keg 60 percent for nonowners; for cities with 
ation of 50,000 to 1,900 

1° Includes average ann 

1! Newspapers, magazines, 


000, 74 percent and 26 
nual allowance for autom obile purchase. 
radio, movies, toys, games, pets, dues to civig uits: Fre 





recent, eens. 


and social clu 
11 Barber and beauty shop services, toilet soap, dentifrices, shaving supplies, 
cosmetics, etc. ruits: Cai 
8 Cigarettes, cigars, pipe tobacco. 
4% Textbooks and other ) cupeiies not furnished by the public schools, and Dr 


tions and community welfare. 
1% Lodging away from home, music an 


items represents costs of communication (te 


tionery supplies). 


1’ Taxes, life insurance, employment insurance and occu 
such as dues to unions, bus or 


ey. to for schoo! and entertainment. 
tmas and birthday presents to persons outside the family, contribe gar, swe 


Rong ry lessons for the children, 
legal service, and other items. In the 34 ‘cities , oe of the cost of miscellaneous 


— and equipment required for 


ofessional associat 


occupation. 


—S bp everages 


phone calls, stamps, and ste 






hocolate. 


Personal taxes, See a2 Bee CEES GES Cine qupeiation tases; Yoda 
State, and local income taxes 


1° This grand total is called “Estimated Cost of the Budget” because in imen 
d have been estimated from national sver- ondi 


these costs to the Total Cost of 
national 





requirements. For a 





Nors.—The total dollars necessary to provide family health, worker efficiency, nurture of children, and social participation by al] members of the family. - 
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Appendix.—Budget Quantities 



































Food Budget 
me Foop at Home (80.4 meals per week, 4,179 meals per year) 
$1, 
, 4 , Quantity 
Group Subgroup ! and item Unit per year 
ked goods and cereal pro- EE EEE SS ee ae ee 289. 0 
ducts. Sh Ce? Ct i deccccewsneduccocesccucsafpence a 115.3 
j EE ELS a a Se OL i cneiaiaicis 186. 3 
I EE Te aaa | 116.0 
EE SS 37. 6 
‘Ik. cream, and cheese- --.--- This nen gabsbonbebeancoeteusen can ae 504. 9 
, ee es eminlinemeoeeiuinn a ia: oenieaiits 67. 0 
ea a a ated eeienimnimeeeal GPS 8. 2 
SEE: SOS a RT EG Ee SE 15. 1 
RE SE SSS ee ae ay eee NS co waasee 27.0 
tn onl CR. canconnescnesess nine masecanccdgicdtnbenasénenenusspapene ee: 79. 0 
! CE ans ee or 14. 7 
EE Ne SS 58. 8 
- ee cd en nenoceneedtinte , =a 3.8 
10 Mayonnaise, other salad dressings................-----.|----.- eS 20. 8 
eat, poultry, and fish.......- «Stews, hamburger, frankfurters, fish, ete.............--- | RE 272.7 
* Roasts, round steak, pork chops, etc_.............-----]----- i 116. 9 
*Steak, chops, rib roast, poultry, ete_.............-.-.--|----- ee 33. 0 
y i rn Hee ae 40. 9 
a OEE a ae SS 85. 2 
pgetables: Fresh...-..----.-- a ee eeeadonnahenenee rT 391. 0 
al rr, rr rn ee... ncnstsocnenencndsionees SS 73. 4 
: Cabbage, snapbeans, carrots, etc. ...................-.|---..- eas 175. 9 
M1 Os GE, a concasncencaecsaseeseoantcnens a 82. 4 
2 a ecibnaeeenn ait dei sauinedeaaiied RI 89. 9 
24 ee  ceemedianeiinie 60. 8 
a Ge sacnoscens CE TTT ST ee 78. 2 
with i eel i Si tees benndsunecocoaciesess oe 81.7 
’ I LEE EL a 47. 6 
a ae wha ehnbebunssnnnieuden te 30. 4 
ati Tn ccncnceotonse ES ES is | aE 238. 4 
plies, BE EE | 400, 2 
0 EE EE EES. 14.3 
and ae | ee 84. 6 
. a CR EE ne a | 39. 1 
‘ibe ugar, sweets, and desserts_---- EE EAT Pe ee OE OE Sa _—_ ae 181.7 
rea, ee ne een sandedaeenionece 39. 4 
pous Packaged Re TT a TN RA namabidivnn 2.7 
ste i  eeeuoadi ae 7.5 
tne I CTE SE 3. 6 
St hidieesseneseeseues St EIS 2 oe A See i ee: 36. 2 
SNES i ne Aa SE 3. 7 
ral, Malted milk beverage mixtures__................... .--|----- ee 2.8 
Other beverages (1947 dollar allocation)................|._--.----------- $29. 25 
- ccanccccsancen ee nudoesaaessliaseansecesenees $2. 98 
of 
aD 
Foop Away From Home (3.6 meals per week, 189 meals per year) 
OE TEN Ry CO ee a eT Sar 103 
; ETRE Ae Tb a LR 74 
a ai an nee Ri i ad wom miniots ae 12 
EE Ice cream cones, sodas, sundaes, candy (1947 dollar allo- |_..........-.--.- $9. 60 
cation). 
Soft drinks, beer (1947 dollar allocation) -...........---|..--.-----.---- $12. 55 
fF 


- 


: 


eee 





: — additional items included in subgroups see explanatory notes on 
" 18ince the quantity of sugar shown in the above table exceeded the 1946 


773955—48——_3 


ration of 6 pounds per person every 4 months, it was assumed for pricing the 
budget for the spring of 1946 that the sugar that could not be purchased was 
obtained in the form of sirup, Jellies, candies, etc, 
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Explanatory Notes: 
Foop at Home. Additional foods included in specified subgroups are shown below: 





Major group Subgroup Additional foods included The 
Baked goods and cereal Uncooked cereals, etc........... Cornmeal, hominy, rice, rolled oats, wheat cereal ts); 
products. sago, spaghetti, noodles, macaroni, cornstarch.’ “~ 
Meat, poultry, and fish. Stews, hamburger, frankfurters, Beef, boiling, corned, canned, chuck roast; Veal, s 
' fish, etc. Lamb, stew, roasts other than leg; Pork, fresh ‘on 
chops and loin roast; Liver; Bo 4 jn. 





Roasts, round steak, pork chops, Beef, roasts —— rib and chuck, dried; Veal, ;, 
etc. mb, leg; Pork, loin roast, smoked ham (whole hal iture: 
sausage; Poultry, chicken, stewing; Canned, (Cy) wr iving 
meats; Game. 
Steaks, chops, rib-roast, poultry, Beef, porterhouse, sirloin steak; Veal, steak, chops; La 



























’ ete. chops; Pork, cooked ham, smoked ham slices; Chic}, 
roasting, broiling; Turkey; Other poultry. 
Vegetables: Fresh... Lettuce, asparagus, peas, etc__--_- Brussel sprouts, lima beans, peppers. 
Cabbage, snapbeans, carrots, etc. a > Naas squash, pumpkin, broccoli, okra, {aj 
collards. dre 
Celery, cauliflower, corn, etc__-_-__ Spring onions, eggplant, cucumbers. ” 
Onions, beets, etc. -......-..-.- inter onions, parsnips, summer squash, turni, 
rutabagas. 
Canned__... Me. on noncesnanue Asparagus, lima beans, snapbeans. 
eK a —— sauerkraut, soup (except tomato), pickle Dinin 
olives. 
Tomatoes, tomato products-_-___.- Tomato juice, puree, soup, paste, chili sauce, catsup. 
| = OS eee Lentils, dry corn, baked ns. 
Fruita: Fresh.......-.- Apples, berries, bananas, etc... -- Apricots, cherries, grapes, peaches, pears, pineapple Othe! 
plums, melons. Equipmer 
Canned... ...-. Peaches, apple products, ete. -_-_- Same fruits as in preceding group and also other canned ouseW! 
fruits, cider, grape juice, noncitrus fruit juices. Elect 
ee Prunes, raisins, etc. ...........-. Peaches, apricots, dates, figs, currants. ant 
Foop Away From Home. The budget allows 21 meals per person per week or 4,368 meals per year for the family. Thy 
uantities of food presented in the above table provide 4,179 meals to be eaten at home or 80.4 meals per week for th 
amily. The budget includes the other 189 meals as meals eaten away from home. 
Rent, Fuel, and Utilities Budget 
— Tabl 
Quan- 
Group Item Unit ee 
year 
Rent of dwelling '*_...| Containing specified number of rooms and installed spear... a ue 
=~ description of housing standards adopted for the 
udget). 
_ aa ke SS ee Ean ee a Cubic foot__.--.- 9, 600 
Electricity !*4*.......- For lighting, refrigeration, and electrical appliances__.......--- Kilowatt-hour___- 1, 200 
| re For cooking and hot water heating. -................-----..-- TS 235 
Heating fuel !4......- Requirements average 4,565 degree days for 34 cities but vary , __ Ee Textile bh 
GEE GP Sec anincinienisqnatbbndninadsiemaened ff ae if Rug 
! Requirements fied for fuel and utilities do not apply when the cost variation caused by climate is measured in standard British thermal units 
of these Items is included in the mentiny vane figure. (convertible to valent quantities of coal, fuel oil, etc.) and the norma! Blar 
* If mechanical refrigerator is not furn in rented dwelling the amortized number of annual degree days in a given city, as published by the U. °. 
cost, equivalent to 6 percent of the purchase price, is a required addition to Weather Bureau. The average number of B. t. u.’s required in a given city 
theannual costofrent. Itis assumed that a cook stove is normally furnished may be computed as follows: : 
with the dwelling. If not, an amount equal to 6 percent of the purchase Million of B. t. u.’s = —384. 323 4+ 128. 156 times the logarithm of the Oth 
price must be added to the annual rent. normal number of annua! degree days. 
+ In some cities electricity is the predominant type of fuel used for cooking For example, for Minneapolis the calculation gives 115.8 million B. t. us 
and hot water heating. In these cities 3,360 kilowatt-hours should be sub- ‘for Houston it gives 15.7 million B. t. u.’s. | 
stituted for 235 therms of gas. The quantity of the most common type of heating fuel used in a given city 
* Heating fuel requirements vary in relation to the length and severity of can be determ by converting the required number of B. t. u.’s into te 
the cold season, type of structure, and type of heating equipment. The quantities of the type of fuel 
Bat 
j 
| aa 
: includ 
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Housefurnishings Budget 
The quantities in this list are shown in two forms for convenience of interpretation. 
"piog Quantity | Per year 
lt Group Item per per 1,000 
, = family families 
» Tos 
ey hal urniture: 
Coo SE iicardcancsqnneneseui Upholstered davenport, chair (set)_...........__...-- 0. 058 58 
a ak en ineeenenennnnes . 039 39 
: La oe etindnasenbnndadeatee . 068 68 
hicke a a . 077 77 
— RE a ne . 116 116 
Phebe hnnneneceenedetoneneesed . 029 29 
, kal ET Te en . 019 19 
a ot agate ET Si ndcveccenessencnpnevence aii . oe 48 
DL AOE dhetin hobs niece nasancesaeeuns . 0 48 
urnip tM. nest Rha eeeatnnstenenemeeennnonn . 106 106 
elle iiptnenecbahbiinabennenneanneehenke . 150 150 
peer akaaeseneadsawesenendone . 048 48 
ickleg Dining room and kitchen. ------- act ccnddibstthoksnanbunsinensnews . 020 20 
Kitchen table_...__---- sissedlidnaieiiahas anebat iedeis'tbndiebtniteidltnts dai ann . 048 48 
. TE ET ee ee . 019 19 
teehee i atenneenenneee . 309 309 
Ppleg itt nimtibiiemnndinannd Porch furniture, other unspecified items--_-_-_-_-_._-_-_- (*) (1) 
Equipment, appliances, tableware and 
anned Sousewares: 
Electrical equipment and appli- | Cook stove. .................-....---.--------.--.- 2. 06 60 
ances. niin th eedicdkechnndeetobkdlenentes 2, 06 60 
in cenenb basen eee netneunats . 07 70 
The ds ck in a tala el alk thn cas iin inten ll . 01 10 
r the ee . 01 10 
7 int 1. bvcubninubeandedqnaphen awed bane’ . 06 60 
Mh MiPCocatntunnradancibeseduanensee . 20 200 
Sed ittihed aii hina enemas hnewenehe . 03 30 
Sts odictetatineneate mentuedtinmraisndeina mea emmineeréien . 04 40 
| lS A ee a ee a eS . 09 90 
a ce me silat tsmmeenind held . 03 30 
—_ Tableware and housewares-_--.-.-- I a a cies 15 150 
n ect cenkaricunshetesenescnsaveséaanee 6. 00 6, 000 
. in cnc eenenondetantenetuenequnes . Ol 10 
é‘ ee . 79 790 
, i cidcdkatedddecenbeseceeesetetkeores . 50 500 
—— Sweeper._....------------------------------ : a , aa 
— iii edeepeminncehnenaetihihnmewned ; , 
19 tee endinndhentndbdahbebeteneseus . 40 400 
. ee i a een eeneeenbenne . 10 100 
on nnn cacpmeuminindte 1. 00 1, 000 
, SE Sa an 13 130 
“ cna cinninmememe 8. 00 8, 000 
035 Flat silver, kitchen utensils, insurance on furnishings, (*) (*) 
_ other unspecified items. 
.- | lextile housefurnishings: 
" tin nae aadtionnawdiel EE a pe . 06 60 
- se eeemeesonesoudsene . 25 250 
nits rr es cee ebbeeeonenace . 50 500 
nal iiniinedinkwadwadnmunssitl Se, SI GP ME a cwwncenesecuccescoess . 24 240 
its ree nnd natbachsoconecesisenae 15 150 
i dan endidiemindememaiin Seidihdcsnenensikbews . 20 200 
he i E,...csasesesecess TE SEE SRS. ESL eae ree 2. 16 2, 160 
om Cinna eRtee ah nnbmneins 1. 1, 980 
tn <ccbnuisniaeidishtnddhanhetenenonee . OF 30 
iy i nidninducetsneiaabatienesstnsoenhans . 29 290 
‘ REP STE Se 21 210 
ES EE ea ne ee . 20 200 
Bathroom linen................. ES AEE OI 3.17 3, 170 
dane ee ieee ne im epndmmaews 1. 29 1, 290 
IEE SSS ee 2. 00 2, 000 








' Porch furniture and other unspecified items: Cost of this group of items is 
percent of annua! allowance for the itemized furniture items. 
. included in rent if furnished by landlord. See footnote 2, p. 162. 

Fiat silver, kitchen utensils, eto.: Cost of this group of items is 15 percent 


housewares. 
‘Slip covers, yard 








of annual allowance for the itemized equipment, appliances, tableware and 


goods, ete.: Cost of this group of items is 9 pereent 
of annual! allowance for the itemized textile housefurnishings. 
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Housefurnishings Budget—Continued 


















































Quantity | Per y 
Grou p Item per hing i 00 
family families 
Se 
Textile housefurnishings—Con. 
Dining room and kitchen linen._._| Luncheon set (cloth, napkins)_...................--- 0. 64 64 
REE SINE ORE 1. 58 1, 539 
El iinntninedsconeasensatbnandnaighamieuivbiiin 1. 00 lo 
EE I Re ee 2. 00 2 1 
Window curtains................ IEEE LIE EE CE 1. 66 1, 669 
Pell Anbthécactmaddsconssansal Slip covers, yard goods, other unspecified furnishings--- (*) (*), 
Bee footnotes on p. 163. 
Household Operation Budget 
ieee 
Group Item Unit Quantity 
pcr year 
Laundry supplies. .........__- a ee Se ee ee Ee 72.7 
Laundry soap, flakes, powder. -...............-.-.-- 24-ounce package- 30. 5 
EET SUNT aseisns 4s i tin'es to entietnenteditatictieasbiadiechdstaibiaaniite’ ae R 3 
al ok lial ites ansicectiaeendlliundminitabeistadiaetin ee, abi aad | ST 49 
Cleaning supplies. ........___- ER EE OO OR, EE Se 26.3 
EEL LE EE a 3.4 
ILL SARE LIED ELE ONE: 14-ounce bottle___ 7 
TN aaa a 1.5 
. ELIE LLL GRE AE LET a 2.6 
Household paper_........._.-- pC A LAE SALES SARE H: Roll—650 sheets_ 51.0 
tt NE IEE DI LEE LED NE Roll—125 feet_- 3.7 
ATTIC TTT TT RE | IR RES, a 4 
TEL ELI OE: ET EC TS Package of 80__ 4.1 
CN a eee TEE FLEE TELS ee eS Pintihddetusc. 37. 5 
scum cdadiiimaniatdinndadmadl See Ge, «= CPD OD GO cicitee noccncccnclecoccnccesceceecioc<~-..... 
Clothing Budget 
Quantity per Quantity per 
year year 
Group and item Group and item 
| 
Hus- Hus- | 
band | Boy band | Boy 
Hats: Trousers, slacks, overalls—Continued | 
Shs sodptp-stidaataieninenedetenabialiibiine diendiditill 0. 76 0. 29 |i, Cotton, work (boys’, corduroy) ------ 0.30; 0.51 
ETS AON SEIS . 16 . 02 REE EOS tea . 
i Ae Pt RRR efi 8. } 34 , 30 A ALS RD eae j... 
Sly Gi icoutisancscodantancsees . 08 dd stndininintisatenbeinnmanmanen » 33 |---- 
Coats: Shirts: 
Overcoat........------------------ 15 -18 Cotton, work (boys’, polo)........-- 2. 21 | 1. 00 
Topcoat ieeieecheieeteteteieiateieieteteietetetedaiadeieteted - 10 . 03 eT TS IE 2.69 | 2.68 
Raincoat niet ahaieieieteteteiatetaieieietaiatebeietaeaiae . 08 . 08 Rayon and cotton-................- a 
Sweaters, jackets: Wool == 
| A peer . 35 — | | 
ON COR Se As .19 . 24 || Sportswear: — | , 
NE ESE 0 ay AES . 06 . 06 Slack suit.......-.-.-.-.---------- - 29 | F 
ey aR . 04 .10 Shorts... ......---.--------------- - 05 
Suita: Bathing suit or trunks___........_-- .13 Jo 
Wool, heavy weight.......-. an ee . 44 . 19 || Underwear: ‘ 
WEE, Eetet WUNA. c cocccccokSeccos . 33 . 25 Undershirt, cotton... ............... 3.07 | 2.3 
pl ae ~_ } Undershirt, part-wool__...........-- 17 . O4 
i co li RAGE EIS IO { » Set Underdrawers, cotton............ _- 3. 4) 2. 41 
Trousers, slacks, overalls: Underdrawers, part-wool__........-- ~15 | «14 
i ith anaddandiiipe no aeumitheaemadel . 35 . 89 Union suit, cotton..........._____. . 46 . 58 & 
Se ee idsntniincouitcistienninnsl . 31 1.19, Union suit, part-wool............-- . 26 it 


























oe htweal 
Me Pajar 
Pajar 
Bath 
Socks: 
Cott 
Cotte 
fave 
Wool 
Shoes: 
Leat 
Stree 
Fabr 
Boot 
Hou: 
ubbers, 
, Rub 
Arct 
Accessori 
Glo’ 
Glo 
Glo 
Han 
Tie. 
Belt 
Sus] 
Shoe ref 
Hal 
Hee 
Dry clee 
Dry 
Other: 
Cle 
t 
Mi: 


cent of 
follows: 








r Year 
1.009 
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Clothing Budget—Continued 






































Quantity per Quantity per 
year year 
Group and item Group and item 
ee Boy Wife | Girl 

Nightwear: Skirts: 
ae 0. 71 0. 54 Es ee ee 0. 16 0. 40 
Pajamas, flannelette...............- . 13 . 13 Did dckdianssnskeetounows . 06 . 08 
Det EE dttodadéanadeewead | ae Blouses: 

Socks: Ea ae 20 . 88 
Cotton, dress eseeeeccoccaccacosoaoecce 5. 84 ro 36 Rayon Meena neesheenaneeaecneoenene 28 ° 07 
Cath Teehendadasaecusnesness 4. 79 . Housewear, sportswear: 

SUE dni etnettncamenesésenece _< | San Es a inneneaneenecne . . a 
Welln nebincndhbdanasucwden . 1 .1l £2. vc cenennmanonene . 27 46 

Shoes: a ene _ | 
Leather, work Seeeceecoeanoeaoaeceneses ° 80 \ 2 87 Playsuit Se e 80 
i edit asoadansdnndadmnn’ 1. 23 ; House coat, cotton (girls’ bathrobe) _- 18 13 
EE . 04 12 House coat, rayon................. _—_ 
ee a ne . 06 15 | 13 . 28 
a a “ae . 04 || Underwear: 

Rubbers, arctics: i it 2. 11 . 34 
SE a re . 29 . 23 CES a ae 
PE Ee . 08 . 21 SLE . 47 3. 30 

Accessories: i ec eune 2. 44 1. 37 
nde ntminaidmmeeme 3. 95 12 EE . 08 . 23 
TEST I, . 35 . 29 Underwaist, cotton._...........---.- . 25 1, 26 
EEE STE DN ee Sea . 26 . 33 Underwaist, part-wool_..........---|....-- . 37 
I co netidieaceringaattintiniiaiee tine 6. 42 3. 23 Union sult, cotton................- . 05 . 42 
iin cathweanmbeannennded 3. 05 1. 36 Union suit, rayon.................- 5 | a 
Dn iuitibieaadenddnaccinace . 50 1. 00 Union suit, part-wool__........---- . 03 09 
ic diitnntiainumaonddenee , | =e SS > | 

Shoe repairs: een annnn . ) ae 
Half soles and heels (number) --- _-__- 1. 50 2. 00 || Nightwear: 

Heels only (number) -..........-.--- = | oe Nightgown, pajamas, cotton __-_----- 46 . 89 

Dry cleaning: Nightgown, pajamas, rayon ---_---__- . 69 . 3l 
Dry cleaning, pressing (garment) _--_- OS GD ticccsa Nightgown, flannelette__........_--- .19 . 24 

Other: Ek eas . 05 . 08 
Cleaning supplies (1947 dollar alloca- Hosiery: 

Oh)... -2----2-2--- wo----------- $0. 25 | $0. 15 ee en esmeceen ,_ |) 
Miscellaneous accessories_.........-- () (*) Stockings, nylon ?_________________- 10. 09 |.____. 
PG GUE... ncwneccncescoee 5 , 
Socks, anklets, cotton. _........___- 1.61 | 11. 80 
Wife | Girl ie. i cesennacnioanecce . 34 
CE Ee aaa . 40 

Shoes: 

Hats: i ell 2.18 3. 24 
tin nn ciindnmmmenibmmendion 1.06 | 0.45 Ee . 38 15 
CC SEL ITE . 61 . 28 EEE . 46 29 
SES Se 13 . 27 || Rubbers, arctics: 

i i es . 23 . 20 a . 05 . 03 

Coats: Ea 17 . 51 
TE AE Ca . Aceessories: 

ES SS .12 . 32 Ce ray . 52 . 15 
gl SI a ER 23 . 33 CON EE a . 21 . 03 
ES TE AE MES . 87 SIRES RET RE RE . ;)  —_—— 
Se . 01 .14 EEE ES SI °F . 04 . 63 

Sweaters: TPCT EE ALPE . 86 . 24 
ESET a .3i . 59 CC ELE TIT OE 3. 44 1, 95 
TS Ae . 06 . 04 i .14 . 06 

ackets: Yard goods, cotton (yards)..........---- 3. 00 3. 00 
ee eeusenebue . 04 } 13 Shoe repairs: 

> .x(j VE: Tae . Half soles and heels (number) __ __--- . 50 1. 50 

Nd o nemanancinnpee » OE Tce Heel lifts (number).-_.._--.-------- J } =e 

resses : Dry cleaning, pressing (garment)_.....---| 8.00 |____-. 
Ee .18 . 13 || Other: 

NRE aS 1.10} 3.08 Cleaning supplies (1947 dollar alloca- | $0. 20 | $0. 10 
i A AE OT, I << | eee tion). 
ES a SE a ae 1. 72 . 24 Miscellaneous accessories___._.._._.-- (*) (1) 





' Miscellaneous accessories: Cost of this group of items is a specified per- 


cent of the annual allowance of clothing per person. 


The percents are as 


follows: Husband and wife, 3 percent; boy and girl, 2 percent. 


9 Estimated allocation for spring of 1946 was 10.01 rayon stockings and 1.07 


nylon stockings. 
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Explanatory Notes: 


Method of adjusting annual purchases of clothing for 
intercity variations caused by climatic factors: 


The basic clothing budget is the average for United 
States cities. For each city, the quantities of specified 
clothing articles, grouped as “heavy” and “light” items, 
are adjusted upwards or downwards in accordance with 
local climatic conditions. The basis of the adjustment is 
the normal number of annual degree days. Degree days 
are defined as the sum of the deviations below 65° in the 
daily mean temperature, as published by the U. 8. Weather 
Bureau. The adjustment factors are stated as percent- 
ages of the average for all cities. For the group of “heavy” 
articles, the percentage adjustment factors for a given 
city are related to the number of degree days as follows: 


MONTHLY LApop 
— 


Men and boys: 64.4+0.0072 < normal number of 


annual degree days. 


Women: 54.2+0.0093 X normal number 


degree days. 


Of annual 


Girls: 18.7+0.0165 X normal number of annua) degree 


days. 
For the group of ‘‘light”’ 
are obtained as follows: 


Men and boys: 148.8—0.0099 X normal 
of annual degree days. 


articles, the adjustment factors 


Number 


Women: 107.9—-0.0016 X normal number of annual 


degree days. 


Girls: 111.3—0.0023 * normal number of annual de. 


days. 


gree da 
The clothing articles classified as heavy and light are 


listed below. 


Heavy Items of Clothing 





Husband 


Boy 


Wife 


Girl 





Hat, felt. 
Overcoat. 
Topcoat. 
Jacket, wool. 
Jacket, leather. 


Suit, wool, heavy weight. 


Trousers, wool. 
Shirt, wool. 
Undershirt, part-wool. 


Underdrawers, part-wool. 


Unionsuit, part-wool. 
Pajamas, flannelette. 
Rubbers. ~ 

Arctics. 

Gloves, cotton. 
Gloves, leather. 
Gloves, wool, 





Hat, felt. 

Cap, wool. 
Overcoat. 
Topcoat. 
Jacket, wool. 
Jacket, leather. 


Suit, wool, heavy weight. 


Trousers, wool, 
Undershirt, part-wool. 


Underdrawers, part-wool. 


Unionsuit, part-wool. 
Pajamas, flannelette. 
Rubbers, 

Arctics. 

Gloves, cotton. 
Gloves, leather. 
Gloves, wool. 





Hat, felt. 

Coat, wool, heavy weight, 
with fur. 

Coat, wool, heavy weight, 
no fur. 

Dress, wool. 

Arctics. 

Rubbers. 

Gloves, cotton. 

Gloves, leather. 

Gloves, rayon. 

Gloves, wool. 


Hat, felt. 
Snow suit. 


no fur. 
Dress, wool. 
Panties, part-wool 
Underwaist, part-wool. 
Unionsuit, part-wool. 


nel. 
Socks, wool. 
Arctics. 
Rubbers, 
Gloves, wool. 
Gloves, cotton. 
Gloves, leather. 








Light Items of Clothing 


Coat, wool, heavy weight, 


Nightgown, pajamas, fian- 





Hat, straw. 

Raincoat. 

Jacket, cotton. 

Suit, wool, light weight. 
Suit, tropical worsted. 
Suit, cotton. 

Trousers, cotton, dress. 
Trousers, cotton, work. 
Shorts. 

Shirts, cotton, work. 
Shirts, cotton, other. 
Shirts, cotton and rayon. 
Slack suit. 

Bathing suit. 
Undershirt, cotton. 
Underdrawers, cotton. 
Unionsuit, cotton. 
Pajamas, cotton. 





Hat, straw. 

Cap, cotton. 
Raincoat. 

Jacket, cotton. 

Suit, wool, light weight. 
Trousers, cotton. 
Shorts. 

Shirt, cotton, polo. 
Shirt, cotton, other, 
Slack suit. 

Bathing trunks. 
Undershirt, cotton. 
Underdrawers, cotton. 
Unionsuit, cotton, 
Pajamas, cotton. 





Hat, straw, fabric. 

Coat, wool, light weight. 
Raincoat. 

Overalls, slacks, 
Bathing suit. 


Shorts. 


Hat, straw, fabric. 
Coat, wool, light weight. 
Raincoat. 

Play suit. 

Overalls. 

Bathing suit. 











yIEW, 








Medical, § 
Phys! 
Phys! 
Tons! 
Appe 
Othe 

Nursing © 
Privé 
Privé 

e care: 

FY Refrs 
Lens 
Fran 

ntal cé 

- Prop 

Extr 
Filli 
Cro 
Brid 
X-r 
Hospital 
Gro 


X-ri 

Lab 

Phy 
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Other m 
X-1 

Lat 

Phy 

_ Prescrip 
Drugs 4 


—" 
1 Physic 
specialists 
faith heale 
+The b 
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roportio: 
amilies t! 
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ber oy Medical Care Budget 
annual : 
Quantity per year 
degree 
, Group and item Unit — 
ACtory amily 
of 4 | Hus’ | wife | Boy | Girl 
hum ber persons 
&Nnual 
nfedical, surgical procedures: 
ial de. ie raisins? sii idcwudsonewensine ee 4.458 | 0.775 | 1.569] 0.864] 1.250 
ht Payseas Gome—-Geeee *..............2.....-..-)o-0ee ee 11.476 | 3.087 | 4.552] 1.806 2. 031 
ate Tonsillectomy, adenoidectomy--_----.........----]..--- emcnied . 133 . 018 . 014 . 035 . 066 
Appendectomy . ........-..-.-.------------------)-.2-- Bin ans we . 027 . 004 . 007 . 010 . 006 
SE EE tndcccccccccccccccccuusudne . 187 . 040 . 067 . 047 . 033 
Nursing care: 
— Private nurse—graduate____.............-----.. a . 391 . 000 217 . 088 . 086 
Private musse—prnetiett.........................]..... a . 644 . 042 . 452 . O81 . 069 
e care: 
ies Ey Rs cn ckmcccscbeenennnbasnesenennenne a . 332 . 059 . 120 . 086 . 067 
di hin Coneneeedesaduedéonccooscoesesues Peed snadatia . 316 . 059 . 118 . 079 . 060 
a eee  —— . 133 . 021 . 042 . 040 . 030 
, Dental care: 
ight,  ocntindidadontstdadeadeceeenanseune a 1. 596 . 328 . 451 . 462 . 355 
id. abininncntaretehdeenabyeoenosee | 1. 104 . 272 . 442 . 164 . 226 
ewdsndddsneendddasceaneuncacawuesined Sibasecca 4. 066 .762 | 1.277] 1.152 . 875 
Ce eetnidacdoccasscecccoescccensocanegges — . 155 . 065 O81 . 008 . 001 
Bridges and dentures_..-...-..------ Riicimesimacniail aT . 170 058 108 . 003 . 001 
Tie cincaticatiiindiwoen enninln Case_......-| .236] .081 .109 | . 028 . 018 
flan. Hospital service: 
Group hospitalization insurance plan ?__--_.------ —— ee a a ae 
rship 
EL a ee A . 059 012 . 022 . O11 014 
i Rename nenieioewat a . 247 . 058 090 . 045 . 054 
i <sccacetlinansncucneesecuaiaune . 013 . 004 . 005 . 002 . 002 
> a aT a . 347 . 062 . 088 . 092 . 105 
Other medical services, not in hospital: 
ic A Ee .126| .027] .035] .027 . 037 
_ He a . 105 . 026 . 031 018 . 030 
SE ae . 076 019 . 028 012 . 017 
iiclns cnenndnkitindinnennennonned Each.........| 2.979 . 566 818 690 . 905 
_ § Drugs and medical supplies* (1947 dollar allocation) --.}._.........--_-- | A See Seen 


| laboratory, physiotherapy, and anaesthesia services which oe offer. When 
' & group yy y= plan is included in the budget, the follo 


' cations apply to the hospital X-ray, laboratory, and physiotherapy weights 











! Physicians’ office calls include clinic calls, both public and private, 
specialists’ calls and calls of nonmedical practitioners, such as osteopaths, 


faith healers, ete. 


+The budget includes one family membership in a group hospitalization 
insurance plan in cities where such plans exist and do not exclude any sizable 
lans are not available to all 


families the budget allows the following days of hospital care: 


roportion of the population. In places where 


(a) Whena 


for h 
(b) 


services of t 
(c) When a 


oup hos 
laboratory, ond phveieth 
ital services of this type. 
ben a group hospitalization plan offers no X-ray, laboratory or 
fat epee A services, the budget includes separate weights for hospital 
8 


italization plan includes complete coverage of X-ray, 
rapy services, the budget excludes separate weights 


t . 
cn offers some but not all of these services, the budget in- 


cludes the portion of hospital] services not covered b 
In places where hospital plans are not available, the budget includes 


the plan. 


separate weights for hospital X-ray, laboratory, physiotherapy, and anaes- 


+ Included as medical supplies are bandage, gauze, ice bag, thermometer, 


Days per 
year 
SE i ae a ae Te 0. 525 
SE TE aaa 1.019 thesia. 
EE A Le . 594 
ES AT TEA A RN SN - 495 etc. 
Group hospitalization insurance plans vary as to the extent of X-ray, 


fn 


presen the above tables: 


wing qualifi- 


mem ber. 


the various services attendant upon an illness, opera 
A case of X-ray, for example, may involve one or a series of visits, 
either for diagnosis or treatment. 


Notge.— Where “‘case”’ has been entered as a unit of quentiiy, it represents 
tion, etc., for a family 
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Transportation Budget 



































Quantity Per year i, 
cities with popu! 
tion of— ’ Grot 
Group and item Unit 
50,000 to | 1,900,099 
1,900,000 OF more . 
, pading ™ 
ars 
BE CRORE Fi cncdindiiwdénrannactbtititnbrdhidt imi nsiegal 740 400 
Automobile: aid adm 
GRSTG cc cncwdssaneccesbnocscesbooocnennannestennanneonsntes hn cnevounneninn 435. 00 435, 09 
a¢dcdienseadutiuasondihheaadbbhbituaediishbanenbneinenwiai ert anaes cited 43. 5 43.5 
TD \W.cceccqntduaccunssssoocsnsboaccenneamanuseananasnconeed Ee 1. 18 1. 18 
Tubes BOOS CHSSSSOSS SS SSSSSS SOSSSSSOSHSSSSSHOHOESOOSESEOSOESSOOOOIOOSESS do seeeeecosunsee . 47 47 : ,di0---- 
ROUND ©. neoonconccnessenouessaenenennannnccadsbaoenenenens Annual policy.....-- 45 48 
Dl ndsnipanwcntsiiiinnaneuahinencimunaaniinaiedmmiieenmigtielntmeindlde 1. 00 1. Qgggpther ---- 
© ed cepeseerenqecmmeqsossstbcorecnccccoceesonssseguspeesnenadabegeceseslecewannvec|.ce.... 
Operator’s | pe NESS aN Se AP LENT p EN Enna tA 2. 00 2 00 Rodio ref 
Repairs and replacements * (1947 dollar allocations) ._............__|......---.-------_-- $15. 14 $15. 14 flibeaio pure 
I Si AR Dl nenabamonniinaad (5) (5) 1 Unspecif 
Tolls, fines, damages, accessories, and automobile association dues...|.................--- (®) (*) { total cost 
Allowance for automobile purchase (1947 dollar allocations) ........|.......------------- $106. 75 $106. 75 
Public transportation: 
Di nteditebtiaboutniginnd dt babonmendtannbonnmadititineine Seen 145. 00 295. 00 
EE EES ae «ET Oy ee Railroad mile_.....- 98. 80 98, 80 
Moving household effectse— 
i EE Ee ee eee $4. 66 $4. 66 
ee GT EE “nin dekecbentctttéewectinonccesneieocenenid ERE SEE 16. 38 16, 38 
i cnn ir rr... ticnindin ene atinniamaetmaemaianibdanatonmacababie 260 600 
Public transportation: ices: 
> $s ervices: 
it tanh bttiinananitinnaattbansinnananadininannentaaelin ee 855. 00 925.0% Hus 
Pn int nn etl iienhacanenanendimitaaanndineie Railroad mile_....-- 235. 60 372. 40 = 
a Me Pibsenandaventu 16. 38 16.330 8 Wif 
Moving household effects— 
EE ee $4. 66 $4. 66 
er TE ndieittinerstdatichbcactnnesatuehndnnoemeennn ee 16. 38 16. 38 
Chi 
! Tires.—Includes 0.97 new and 0.21 recap tires. Estimated allocation total of operating costs listed above, as follows: 3.7 percent for cities with F- 
for the spring of 1946 was 0.88 new tires and 0.30 recaps for tires owned by populations 50,000 to 1,900,000; and 6.5 percent for cities with population § Commo 
automobile owner. 1,900,090 or more. Hu 
* Ineurance.—T he weight of 0.45, |. e., 45 percent of the automobile owners, * Tolls, fines, etc.—Cost of this group is 1 percent of the total of operating 
isapplicahle to all cities of 50,000 or more in States where automobile insurance costs listed above. 
is not compulsory. In cities in States where it is compulsory, a weight of 1’ Trips out of city. —T he number of miles shown represents one trip, totaling 
1,00 is substituted. 760 railroad miles each year, for the following proportions of families: Auto —” 
5 Inapection fee.— Periodic inspection of automobiles is required in some but mobile owner: all cities, 13 percent; nonautomobile owner—cities with popu 
notall cities. For each city in which inspection is required and a fee charged lation 50,000 to 1,900,000, 31 percent, and cities with population 1,900,000 or 
the appropriate weight is to be used, e. g., if semiannual inspection is required more, 49 percent. . 
a weight of 2.0, ete. s .—$4.66 is the average cost in 1947 of 34 cities. This total Wi 
4 Repair and replacement.—$15.14 is the average cost in 1947 of 34 cities. varies for individual cities according to nal differences in moving rates. 
This total varies for individual cities according to differences in cost of labor * Moving to another city.—T he number of miles shown represents one move 
and parts. of 390 miles each year for 4.2 percent of the families. 
* Parking and garage rent.—Cost of this group is a specified percent of the 
Al 
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Reading and Educational Budget 























— Explanatory Notes: 
i Quan- — items included in specified subgroups are as 
Group Item 4 Subgroup and additional items included 
year Paid admis- Plays, concerts, Bowling,dances,tennis, 
900,009 sions. sport events. golf, ete. 
r more — Unspecified rec- Hobbies, toys, games, 
, ading materials I inti ciate eeetin 365. 0 reational items. social and recrea- 
te ES 32. 0 tional club dues; 
400 Been nanan cceen-ne--ne 1.0 party favors and ac- 
sid admissions--| Movies, adults_--...---.---- 34. 4 cessories; supplies, 
435, 09 Movies, boy........-------- 26. 1 equipment, and ii- 
43 5 TTS EST 17.3 censes for pets, 
1 ; Plays, concerts, sport events._| 4.0 
“qigpadio...-------- Tt nudinesconscoounen .1l 
4g ete ET TT (?) 
1 Rie. eee Unspecified recreational items_| (?) 
8] 2 ~ | Radio repairs.—Cost of this item is 45 percent of the annual allowence for 
(8) "male Ported recreational items.—Cost of this group of items is 28.5 percent 
(6) total cost of reading material, movie admissions, and radio purchase. 
106. 75 
295. 00 Personal Care Budget 
98. 8 - 
$4. 66 . . Quantit 
16 38 Group and item Unit : mon 
N0 — 
25. 00 abt : . 
> Ee a a wns 14. 6 
2. 40 LE TRAN AMEE LN SA SS eS aaa a IIE 1.7 
i OS A ERE DELS LAE SAAR 4.2 
i a RE RIE OTE, IE EN TS I AEG LT 2.9 
7 m0 Tee nd een eininninneanenene . 6 
9. 08 ESE Re 25 SUSI Ws Seam a i .8 
a 0 EEE STS Ey ape eee nen eee, eae 9. 5 
: with i it ania alee i ade i ek od eetiannnabannadenene 4.7 
ation § Commodities: 
= EES SE EE ee ew a a 2 
- “(RRR PGE Gh... .nccsacceeneccon 7.7 
ling TET EEL SIRE) SSN AE .2 
4 CT STE LAI TS: SPSS 2.2 
00 or ES Se neon 3. 2 
; CE IT A IST: TLE oan 
—~ a a ETI ELE SOE. 0 EEE 1.0 
n0v8 EG a ETS EE 1.0 
CC ES aS: TS TE a .§ 
5 clit innmtenmenmmpaiaamiiete ITT ape ma a 1. 0 
ST <s ncntiits anak etesencicteniicained 13%-ounce bottle. _........-.---- .2 
i. atest ndimseerisenteieeaieiil hl TT RE AE 1.0 
in sncenstn naan ticineinnitilliisindail IRS 1.5 
Sanitary supplies. ................. St cnncncunneaesa@ue 10. 0 
TTL LES LE EE a a ee 4.0 
All family members edt Tl niatadnsnnnanananadnnel i creumbnnnen waaem 67. 1 
Tt tunnacenennandeahels in cael wins meee 10. 2 
AEE AAS I ES CS Ee 1.0 
TE Ae ER 14-ounce bottle.................. 1. 4 
EE a eC eae eee eee 6. 0 
ala ence lle Co eceds alii a indi cemeneinnnibnwonnine’ .5 
antes einen iniieiadae ieeingadbebennbntbannnonanwne 1. 0 
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Tobacco Budget 


Quantity per 
Item and unit year 
LS ae TT 166. 8 
le ll ERD AER a en I at 38. 5 
Pipe tobacco (1%-ounce)-.................--- 20. 1 
Communication Budget 
Quantity per 
Item year 
Telephone calls, coin box................-.-- 145 
EL 65 
Writing eupplies (1947 dollar allocation) .._--.- $1. 25 


Gifts, Contributions, and Miscellaneous Budgets 


Gifts and Contributions. This group includes Christmas, 
birthday, and other presents to persons outside the im- 
mediate family and contributions to church and charities. 
Cost is 2.7 percent of total cost of goods and services. 


School Expense Budget 


Item: 

Instructional supplies 

Athletic supplies 

Associations, entertainment 
Quantity per year: 

As required in each community for boy ( 

grade) and for girl (in third grade) 

Explanatory Notes: 

(1) The budget assumes both children attend publi 
school and purchase only those items third and ninth 
grade pupils are expected to have and which are hot ns 
plied free by the school. . 

(2) Additional items included in specified subgro, 
are as follows: " 








ID ninth 


Di 


Additional items in subgronp 

Textbooks, writing supplies, mape 
crayons, laboratory fees, work. 

shop supplies, classroom sy) 
scriptions to periodicals, instry,. 
tional trips and excursions 
Athletic supplies.... Fees for gymnasium locker, |ock 
towels; athletic equipment an4 


Instructional sup- 
plies. 


Miscellaneous Items. This group includes lodging away ; clot hing. THE LE 
from home, music and dancing lessons for the children, Associations, enter- Student body associations, schoo) 
legal expenses, and other unspecified items. Cost of these tainment. entertainments in which pupils of cour 
items is 1 percent of total cost of goods and services. participate. to plac 
of the s 
That t 
faction 
Occupational Expenses, Insurance, and Taxes recogn 
-* Occupational Expenses. Dues to unions, business or pro- Mg 
fessional associations; special clothing and equipment re- ni 
quired for the occupation. These items, which are in- = | 
cluded in the estimated total cost of the budget as an to su 
average outlay of $22, should be determined for each and ¢ 
individual situation. pose 
Insurance. A life insurance policy to provide for the exter 
family during a period of adjustment in event of the death sary 
of the breadwinner. The premium should be determined mors 
for individual situations by taking into account the group 
insurance in effect. Insurance is included in the estimated do n¢ 
total cost of budget at the average outlay of $85. mod 
Tazes. Personal taxes, poll taxes, and other capitation Yet tl 
taxes; income taxes, Federal, State, and local taxes are in- 
cluded in the estimated total cost of the budget as legally Pand ti 
required in each city. > unsati 
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Family Budgets: 
A Historical Survey 
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THE LEVEL OF LIVING expressed in a family budget, 
of course, varies from time to time, and from place 
to place, according to the customs and standards 
of the society and the productivity of the economy. 
That the level of living necessary for social satis- 
faction does not rest on material needs alone was 
recognized by Aristotle: 


Man, nevertheless, being human, needs some ex- 
ternal prosperity. His nature alone is not sufficient 
to support his thinking; it needs bodily health, food, 
and care of every kind. We must not however sup- 
pose that, because one cannot be happy without some 
external goods, a great variety of such goods is neces- 
sary for happiness. For neither self-sufficiency nor 
moral action demands excess of such things. We can 
do noble deeds without being lords of land and sea, for 
moderate means will enable a person to act virtuously.* 


Yet the slow progress of economic development, 
-and the recurrent plagues and famines had left 
_ unsatisfied so many of the basic wants that as late 
'as the fourteenth century Langland supposedly 
sang in Piers Plowman: 


These three, no more; but three are needful, 
The one is clothing to save thee from chill, 
The one is meat, for thy health’s sake, 

The third is drink when thou driest. # 


By the sixteenth century, Sir Thomas More had 


_ visions in Utopia of a level of living that would 
' include windows in every cottage and meat once 








‘Of the Bureau’s Prices and Cost of Living Branch. Mrs. Brady also 
prepared the article cn Budget Levels for Families of Different Sizes (p. 179). 

’ Aristotle: On Man in the Universe, Ethics Book VII. 

' Piers Plowman, Passus 1, 20. Circa 14th Century. 


a week; but he realized that these might be among 
the “‘many things in the Utopian weal publique, 
which in our cities I may rather wisshe for then 
hoope after.’”’” This was simply a recognition of 
the reality of want in a world where the simplest 
requirements could not be realized. Sir Thomas, 
even in his Utopian dreams, could not !ook for- 
ward two centuries to the time when freedom and 
invention had made much more than his wish 
possible; to the time when English social scientists 
compared estimates of family needs and actual 
living patterns with all the assurance that their 
studies revealed not only the need but also the 
possibility for social action to eliminate levels of 
living below acceptable standards. 

During the seventeenth century England be- 
came the most advanced country in Europe in 
mining and manufacturing, with a general level of 
living higher than in any other country. The 
living conditions of wage earners were improving 
but the agricultural population remained at a low 
level of subsistence. It was in this period of 
growth in material welfare that the “political 
arithmeticians” began to describe the economy in 
statistical terms and to measure the minimum level 
of living. Gregory King * prepared his remarkable 
picture of the economic level of western countries 
toward the end of that century. France and 
other countries sent technical experts to study 
English methods of manufacturing and_ these 
observers returned with the conviction that free- 
dom, invention, and high levels of living among 
all population groups were interrelated... 


Development of Statistical Studies 


Statistical studies of family living began in the 
nineteenth century as the advance of modern 
industrialism promised improvement in living con- 
ditions of the masses of the population. Signifi- 
cantly it was two engineers who gave lasting impe- 
tus to this kind of study at a time when the 
European nations were again trying to imitate the 
the progress of England. Frederic Le Play began 
a long series of intensive studies of individual 
families in the 1830’s. Ernst Engel, a student of 


4 King, Gregory: Natural anc Political Observations and Conclusions 
upon the State and Condition of England, 1698. 
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Le Play’s, analyzed the data collected by Le Play 
and EK. Ducpetiaux ° and formulated his theory of 
the relationship between income and the propor- 
tionate expenditures on food, which was published 
in 1895. 

The intense belief in the possibility and desira- 
bility of improvement in living conditions began to 
stimulate statistical studies of living conditions in 
the United States during the years after the Civil 
War. State bureaus of labor statistics made more 
than 100 studies of family living between 1870 
and 1900 and the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics began making such studies in 1888, as 
instructed by the Congress. 

The bureau of statistics of labor of the State 
of Massachusetts, under the guidance first of 
Henry Kemble Oliver and then of Carroll D. 
Wright, carried through many studies which 
became the pattern for the work of other States 
and the Federal Government. The results of a 
survey on housing conditions in Boston were 
presented in the first annual report of that agency 
in language to arouse the public conscience.® In 
the seventeenth annual report (1886), Wright 
published a study of Food Consumption in which 
Prof. W. O. Atwater studied the data in terms 
of nutrition; and in a cost-of-living section in the 
fifteenth annual report (1884), he presented 
statistical analyses of the Massachusetts surveys 
made in 1875 and 1879, comparing the results 
with Engel’s analyses of Belgian data and with 
Engiish studies. 

Carroll D. Wright, as the first Commissioner of 
Labor, was responsible for investigations of 
family living on a scale scarcely matched since 
that time. 

The adequacy of the level of living displayed in 
these statistical studies was generally appraised 
by the simple financial criterion, the balance 
between income and expenditures. If the average 
worker’s family at a certain income had managed 





§ Ducpetiaux, in charge of a questionnaire study conducted by the Belgian 
Statistical Bureau, made many comparisons of the adequacy of worker’s 
family living with other population groups. 

* An example: ‘Now the owners of the heathenish dens which we have 
visited, reeking with pestilent filth, and germinating the spores of disease— 
dens contrived and constructed as with a purposed stoppage of light and air, 
God's free, priceless gift to all, yet given to all without money and without 
price, seem not only to act on the principle of getting the most money for the 
least good supplied, with little regard to weal of individual or of society, but 
to act, also, on the principle of shutting out, besides, all the light and air of 
wholesome morals, thus robbing the soul of its normal rights, as they have the 
body of the decancies of life.”’ 





——_* 


to “save” something out of that income over 4), 
course of the year, it was concluded that that 
income was sufficient to provide the family needs? 
At the same time, a large number of the Stiudieg 
introduced observations on the adequacy of th, 
housing conditions of the workers’ families, a); 
accordingly helped to focus public attention on 
the need for improving urban housing. 

Because of significant changes in the price |ey,| 
and a growing awareness of the substantial diffe. 
ences in the prices of the same goods and SETVices 
in different places, it was realized around thp 
beginning of this century that the uses of budge 
levels (such as the balance of expenditures an 
income), based simply on studies of family expep. 
ditures, were definitely limited. Such determing. 
tions could not be applied to later dates if the price 
level had changed. They could not be applied 
to different localities without first ascertaining 
whether the prices in the different places werp 
the same. Studies of family living expenditures 
began in the twentieth century to include more 
and more data on the quantities of goods purchased, 
The comprehensive survey made by the U. § 
Department of Labor in 1901 included data on 
the quantity and cost of the important foods 
purchased. The survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1917-19 included data on 
quantities of foods, clothing, furnishings, and 
some miscellaneous articles. The studies made 
by Federal agencies since 1930 have further in- 
creased the information recorded on the quantities 
of goods and services purchased. 


Quantity Budgets of Goods and Services 


This development in the basic studies of family 
living made possible the construction of quantity 
budgets (lists of goods and services) in a realistic 
manner. While budget lists have been based on 
an individual’s experience, only those with a basis 
in statistical fact have been given any widespread 
recognition. To a large extent, in this country, 





7A large number of the studies compared their findings with those o! 
Ernst Engel. The writers appeared to be groping for a position in the 
scale of expenditure percentages that could be used asa norm. Such an ides 
has persisted to the extent that recent discussions of the housing problem hav¢ 
made use variously of a figure of 20 or 25 percent as the “‘standard’’ propor 
tion of income that should be spent on housing. For a discussion of ‘¢ 
indefinite basis for such “standards,” see Helen M. Humes: Rent 304 
Income, What Is the Relationship? in The Journal of Housing, Apri! |“ 
(pp. 72, 73). 
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quantity budgets ® were constructed initially upon 
request of some legal authority; and the determi- 
nation of the budget level was, to a considerable 
extent, dependent upon the immediate use to be 
F made of the results. 

In accordance with an act of Congress approved 
‘» 1907, which provided for an investigation of the 
condition of women and child workers, the Com- 
missioner of Labor prepared, with other informa- 
tion, a study of living conditions and the cost of 
a“minimum standard of living” and the cost of a 
“fair standard of living” in cotton-mill communi- 
ties. ‘These were the first budgets in this country 
expressed in quantities of goods and services to 
which prices were applied in the determination 
of the total cost of the budget. 

In 1917, Prof. Wiliam F. Ogburn of the Univer- 
sity of Washington on the request of the Arbitration 
Board for the Seattle Street Railway Industry, 
prepared a detailed budget for families of street 
railway employees which became known as a 
“minimum comfort budget.” 

In 1915, the New York City Bureau of Personal 


' Service in cooperation with the Bureau of Munici- 


pal Research prepared a budget for the purpose of 
standardizing the salaries of city employees. For 


the same reason the Bureau of Municipal Research 


of Philadelphia prepared a budget with calculations 
of its cost in 1917. 

At the request of the Joint Reclassification Com- 
mittee of the Congress in 1919, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics prepared “tentative” quantity 
and cost budgets for a Government worker’s family 


_ of five persons and for a single man and single 


woman in Government service. 

Professor Ogburn presented an adaptation of the 
Government worker budget for coal mining fami- 
lies with calculations of its cost, for the U. S. 
Bituminous Coal Commission, in January 1920. 
For the calculation of the cost of the budget, 
Professor Ogburn used prices collected by agents 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in several coal 
mining communities. 

In June 1920, the Bureau published a quantity 
budget for a worker’s family of five but did not 
present any calculations of its cost. 

In 1921, the California State Civil Service Com- 
mission appointed a special committee to prepare 





* Except those constructed by welfare agencies for use in determining family 
allowances, 


budgets for laborers’, clerks’, and executives’ 
families and for unmarried clerks, male and female. 
These budgets were the forerunners of those pre- 
pared and priced annually by the Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics of the 
Department of Economics of the University of 
California. Arbitration boards and commissions 
in the period immediately after Werld War I were 
responsible for many determinations of the cost 
of family budgets, which sometimes were adapta- 
tions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics budgets and 
sometimes budgets specially developed. 

Beginning in 1919, the National Industrial 
Conference Board prepared budgets and estimated 
their cost for a number of specific industrial 
communities. 

All of these budgets recognized nutritional needs 
in the construction of the list of foods; most of 
them accepted the generally available housing in 
determining the housing cost; all of them included 
some provision for recreation and education. 
Most of them were developed by “common sense 
judgment” from data on family expenditures in 
the area, 


Change in Budget Concept 


The remarkable center of all the discussions of 
family budgets in the period after the First World 
War was the unexpressed faith that the United 
States economy could approach a level unmatched 
in all of human history in providing a tolerable 
level of living to all families. Employers and 
employers’ organizations also made budgets for 
specific situations and these budgets fundament- 
ally agreed more than they differed with the 
budgets prepared by Government agencies or 
academic groups. When it appeared that budget 
totals implied a far greater national income than 
existed at the time, the reaction was not an echo 
of Sir Thomas More’s pessimism but rather a 
puzzled “something must be wrong with our 
calculations.”’ Perhaps it was wrong to compare 
the budget with the earnings of one individual, - 
especially in view of the pressures to allow women 
to enter the labor force in almost all occupations 
with equal pay for equal work. Perhaps it was 
wrong to assume that all workers support four 
or five persons on their earnings. 

Many of these conceptual problems might have 
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been solved before now but for the depression of 
the 1930’s which presented a new and difficult 
challenge. In 1936, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration published Quantity Budgets for 
Basic Maintenance and Emergency Standards of 
Living. The very names of these budgets convey 
the outlook during most of the decade, and the 
reasons for [to quote the report} “an effort to set 
up a technique for determining the cost of main- 
taining an adequate standard of living at the 
lowest economic level, and to establish quantity 
estimates of goods and services necessary to 
maintain that standard, on the basis of which 
costs at an identical standard in different localities 
may be compared. Because of the economic 
situation prevailing during the period within 
which this budget was constructed, an attempt 
was also made to ascertain how costs below this 
basic maintenance standard may be made under 
emergency conditions, with least harm to indi- 
viduals and the social group. While the approach 
to this study bas necessarily been from the stand- 
point of relief, the resulting budgets are applicable 
generally, with little or no modification, to low- 
cost living in urban areas, and should be of service 
in any field where information of this nature is 
required.” 

Although these budgets served their purpose of 
appraising relief, in both the original calculations 
of their cost in March 1935 and the later estimates 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics they 
presented a problem of long standing: the varia- 
tions in the cost of the same goods and services ° 
from place to place. 

After the Nation entered the Second World War 
and workers were induced to migrate to centers of 
war production, these place-to-place variations 
became important. The budgets typical of the 
depression decade point of view proved an inade- 
quate tool to use for measuring place-to-place 
differences or for the determination of budget 
levels for such purposes as an appraisal of income 
tax exemptions. Congressman Albert Engel of 
Michigan expressed in remarks on this subject a 
dissatisfaction with the lack of information on 





* With proper recognition of the climatic factor. 

# **Uniless the Labor Department can give us cost of living figures based on 
the right of every American to a decent living, including decent food, decent 
housing and decent clothing, it had better discontinue publishing informa- 
tion along this line.”” Congressional Record, 79th Congress, ist Session, Vol. 
Ol, Part 2, pp. 2442-2449, 


—— 


this subject, and later the Congressional Subcom. 
mittee of which he was a member instructed the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to supply the necessary 
information. The budget the Bureau has prepared 
in accordance with this directive is being presente, 
under circumstances similar to those when the 
budget was prepared by the Bureau in 1919: priecs 
had increased to a high level compared to th 
experience of the previous two decades. The samp 
uses will be made, the same questions wil] }, 
asked, and the search for a solution to the cop. 
ceptual problem interrupted by the depression an 
the Second World War will have to be resumed. 

After the First World War, far-reaching changes 
occurred in the variety and abundance of eoods 
available to the great majority of families in th, 
United States. Such foods as milk, citrus fruits. 
and canned juices became important in customary 
diets. Electric power and indoor plumbing were 
installed in the ordinary urban household. Small 
electric appliances as well as mechanical refrigers- 
tors and washing machines and automobiles came 
within the buying range of the average family 
Ready-made clothing at reasonably low prices 
made its appearance and silk hose were trans- 
formed from a luxury to a necessity. Similar 
developments in this period after the Second 
World War may well assure the continuation of 
our progress toward providing all families with the 
“necessaries of life.”’ 

The budget describes in statistical terms the 
challenge to our economic order. At the present 
time, this country comes close to providing all 
groups in the population with at least the neces- 
saries of life that are the prerequisites of an inven- 
tive and productive population. Is it possible to 
continue to progress until there are no households 
living in want and insecurity? Or will the cost 
of the essential goods and services become so pro- 
hibitive that large segments of the population 
will, here as in other times and places, sink to a 
level of mere subsistence? 


Selected Bibliography on Family Budgets 


Labour and Life of the People in London. By Charles 
Booth. Williams and Norgate, 1891; and Macmillan 
& Co., 1892. 

Standards of Living in New York City. By Robert Coit 
Chapin. New York. Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, 1909. 
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, Standard of Living Among the Industrial People of 
America. By Frank Hatch Streightoff. Houghton 


and Mifflin Co., 1911. 
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for Research in Social Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1946, 
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A meEAsvRE of the sufficiency of family incomes 
is obtained from the cost of family budgets repre- 
senting a satisfactory level of living. Most 
budgets, and, in particular, the one presented in 
this issue, are a reflection of community experience 
and, as such, do not represent a level of living far 
beyond the reach of the great majority of families. 
They are then useful in pointing out areas where 
programs can be developed to eliminate un- 
satisfactory levels of living. They serve to gauge 
the effect of a rise in prices when there is no cor- 
responding increase in family income. The 
budgets thus provide the basis for estimating the 
number of families that would under these condi- 
tions, fall in the group whose purchasing power is 
too low to provide the level of living described by 
the budget. 

Before a completely valid general comparison 
of incomes with the costs of family budgets can 
be made, it would be necessary to develop budgets 
for all the common types of family, to assemble 
accurate figures on the distribution of income for 
each size of family, and to estimate the cost of the 
budgets in communities of different sizes through- 
out the country. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has constructed a budget for a family of four 
living in large cities. To complete the work would 
require, at the least, budgets for single persons, 
budgets for families of 2 at different points in the 
age scale, budgets for families of 3, 5, and 6 
persons of the most usual age composition, and 
collection of prices in representative cities under 
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50,000 population. To assemble the dats os 
income distribution would require continuoyg 
collections of data from various sources and then 
combining these collections into the best Possible 
series of figures showing the number of families of 
each type in each income bracket. 

In the absence of valid figures on cost of budgets 
for families of different size and age compositio, 
and the distribution of their incomes, it is desirg)), 
to use rough estimates for both series for a typicg| 
large city in order to appraise the budget level ang 
to gauge the effect of its cost at current price 
For this purpose, ratios? of an equivalent ley) 
of living for different size family groups have bec) 
applied to the cost of the budget for families of 
four persons in Indianapolis, Ind., in March 1949, 
to estimate the budget level for single individa)s 
and families with male heads. Data available dp 


not permit the estimation of the budget for families 
of two or more with female heads. An estimate 
of the distribution of 1945 annual family incomes 
for Indianapolis was prepared from data obtained 
in connection with the Bureau’s survey of prices 


paid by families in that city in early 1946. These 
estimates were made for incomes and for budget 
costs, excluding personal taxes and occupational 
expenses, and ere shown in the accompanying 
table. 
the budget level shown on the last line of the table 
is a measure of the adequacy of incomes with 
respect to the level of living described by the 
budget. 

This estimated income distribution, based on a 
sample too small to be completely reliable, is 
supported by the findings of all recent studies of 
income distributions, that the larger families are 
at higher levels on the income scale. Increases 
in income with size of family, as shown by the 
median incomes, are to a large extent an auto- 
matic reflection of the age cycle in earning power. 
Large proportions of the single persons and the 
two-person families are either young, just starting 
development in earning capacity, or old people’ 
with small pensions, many of whom are partially 
supported by contributions from their children. 
The heads of larger families are in their middle 





1 Of the Burean’s Prices and Cost of Living Branch. 

* See Budget Levels for Families of Different Sizes, p. 179 in this issue of 
the Review. 

4 See City Family Composition in Relation to Income, 1941 and 1°44, 10 
the February 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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— 
vears. For example, heads of four-person families 
sre, in the greatest number, between the ages of 
35 and 55. They are, in all likelihood, well 
advanced in their trades or shills and will typically 
have earnings somewhat higher than the average. 
Also, families higher in the age cycle are more 
likely to include secondary earners and receive 
part of their income from sources other than the 
earnings of the head. 

It is apparent that, on the average, the relative 
income position of the family size group is roughly 


proportionate to the relative cost of maintaining 
the family. 

While at early 1946 prices, 22 percent of the 
Indianapolis families of two or more with male 
head were below the budget line, single individuals 
with insufficient incomes were proportionately 
more numerous (over 30 percent). While only 20 
percent of single males were below the budget line, 
more than one-third of all single women had 
incomes too low to maintain the budget level of 
living. This group, it must be remembered, 


Fstimated percentage distribution of Indianapolis, Ind., families, by 1945 income and family size, in relation to the cily 
, worker’s family budget for March 1946 















































Families of 2 or more with— 
Single persons — 
Item Male head * 
| ‘emale 
i vem head, all 
Male Female Total 2 3 | 4 | Sor more | S1z08 
| 

Percent of families of each size. .........-------------- pe cociscquiininnedins 4.1 12.2 16.8 7 _ 17.9 15.8 | 11.9 | 10.4 

Money income less taxes and occupational expense: 

i | ahi ER ae ee 12.4 28. 0 24.0 10. 5 1.9 1.0 oe 6.6 
ee cbr aaediubses 66 bapemerecaderowesssesencosessass - 43.4 39.8 40.7 25. 7 15.3 2.0 7.4 | 40.5 
on aid arse acighsingetioneeunoncunmiettie 23.0 23. 6 23.5 31.3 26.8 22.1 17.0 31.0 
Re  icacitnveatetwertccnsannccsesesssesnsocscvcesscsoneses 12.4 4.2 6.3 18.1 33.7 34.8 26.9 13.2 
CEP ME SOc cc ctccccccccccccccconcccccccecccccccccosssooesosese 8. 4.4 5.5 14.4 22. 3 40. 1 48. 0 | s 

ii iainnennisdipsnsiorendnasepniolinntsieads 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 

I niitiskinninncegnentiegnpennénnenneeeneeeooeotenewansenee $1, 850 $1, 550° ; $1, 650 $2, 400 $3, 100 $3, 700 $3, 950 | $2, 100 

Estimated cost of budget, less taxes and occupational expenses -___-.-...- $1,170 $1,170 $1,170 $1, 660 $2, 140 $2, 552 $3, 110 | 

Estimated percent of families below budget level -- - --.......-.---------- 20 35 31 28 20 12 28 











includes a large number of old people on pensions 
or supported by others, and many young persons 
still receiving aid from their parents. Neverthe- 
less, a substantial number are ‘on their own’’* 
and point to the need for community action 
toward the improvement of their incomes or their 
earning power through increased retirement bene- 
fits, increased minimum wage, better training for 
employment, and other measures. 

About 10 percent of all families and single indi- 
viduals in Indianapolis were families of two or 
more persons with female beads. This group has 
been separated from families of other types because 
neither the cost of the budget nor the implica- 
tions of the comparison of the budget with in- 
comes are strictly applicable. Among families 
with male heads are those with disabled bread- 
winners and others probably in need of aid from 
welfare programs. On the other hand, this 
group also includes a substantial number of mul- 
tiple-earner families in which the wife or other 





* According to the 1940 census, 62 percent of all single females and 86 percent 
of single males were in the labor force. 


members contribute to the total family income. 
These families should, if possible, also have been 
eliminated from the tabulations. The develop- 
ment and application of budgets for families in 
which one or more members are not engaged in 
normal activities, or in which the male bread- 
winner is absent, should be taken as a separate 
problem. 

It appears that about two out of every nine 
families with male heads were below the budget 
line in a “typical” large city in early 1946. This 
fraction of the population presents a problem to 
the community that cannot be fuily formulated 
until information is assembled on their economic 
and social characteristics. The Bureau’s surveys, 
while too small to yield the necessary information 
in quantitative terms, nevertheless suggest the 
complexity of the problem. The male heads of 
families “‘below the budget line” included many 
self-employed (store keepers, tavern keepers, 
garage operators, urban farmers, cleaners, tailors, 
shoemakers, painters, and paperbangers) and 
workers employed in small shops and other small 
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businesses; domestic, personal service, and similar 
workers (cooks, waiters, chauffeurs, elevator 
operators, janitors, watchmen); clerks and sales- 
men, on salary and on commission; some profes- 
sional workers; some government employees; some 
persons dependent on pensions or on rents; as 
well as some laborers and skilled workers. The 
diversity of these groups is so great that each 
represents a different problem in terms of social 
activity. 

To trace the effect of the rise in the price level 
it is necessary to observe the concentration of 
incomes just above the budget line. If incomes do 
not increase with prices, large numbers of families 
with “sufficient”? incomes find themselves below 
the budget line after a rapid rise in prices. About 
8 percent more Indianapolis families, whose in- 
comes in 1945 allowed the budget level of living 
in early 1946, would have been faced with a reduc- 
tion below the budget level in June 1947 if their 
incomes did not increase proportionately to the 


a 


rise in prices which occurred during that perio, 
Most families do not have sufficient resources out. 
side current income, in savings or property, to Use 
in financing rapid additions to living costs. Th, 
budget level is, by definition, the level of living 
from which further reductions meet the greatest 
resistance.° The many families forced bélow the 
budget line by price increases are, accordingly th, 
strongest center of dissatisfaction with the ley] 
of prices in relation to income. 


This group is broadly representative; it includes 
wage and salary workers—wage earners, clerica| 
workers, and professional workers employed in 
every type of industry and those who are gelf. 
employed in characteristic small businesses. The 
problem of meeting the price situation faces || 
groups in the community and will be solved only 
by developments that affect all groups in the 
community. 





5 See p. 143, under Method of Determining Family Budget. 
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8 all Brae cost OF FAMILY BUDGETS has been used as a 
only B.onvenient measure of the adequacy of incomes to 
the support a satisfactory level of living in an entire 


population or in any segment of it. When the 
distribution of families according to the amount 
of their incomes is known, the cost of the budget 
can be used to estimate the number of families 
with incomes above, and the number with in- 
comes below, the amount necessary to support the 
level of living described by the budget.’ 

Usually, such estimates have depended upon 
the selection of a specific family type which is 
taken as representative of a population in which 
both incomes and expenditures vary widely 
according to the size and composition of families. 
Thus, for example, it has often been assumed that 
‘a “typical” family of man, wife, and two school 
children could be used to represent all families in 
the population; and that while many families were 
smaller and many larger, the proportions of 
families above and below the budget level of living 
‘would be about the same for all family types as 
for the “typical” family. 

This assumption cannot be justified, because 
neither family incomes nor the costs of family 
maintenance vary in direct proportion with the size 
of the family. Even if it were possible to describe 
“an “average” family, in terms of the numbers and 
ages of its members, the costs of maintaining such 
a family would not prove to be the average for 
all family types. 


~~ 





' The latest calculations of this type in this country appear in the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s report, “America’s Needs and Resources.” 





Living costs, in relation to size of family, may 
be considered of two kinds: First, those which 
vary more directly with differences in the number 
and ages of family members; and second, those 
which are in the nature of ‘‘overhead”’ costs and 
vary comparatively little among different family 
types. Food, clothing, personal care, medical 
care, and movies are typical of costs that vary 
directly with family size. On the other hand, 
expenditures for household equipment, much of 
the home furnishings, and even the cost of housing 
itself are at least partly ‘‘overhead”’ costs. Ac- 
cordingly, the cost of maintaining a family at a 
given level of living does not increase in direct 
proportion to the size of family. Successive addi- 
tions to the family result in smaller and smailer 
additions to the cost. Although it is not true that 
“two can live as cheaply as one,”’ it is quite clear 
that it does not cost twice as much for two as 
for one. 

To determine accurately a scale of the cost of 
maintaining families of different sizes at the same 
level of material well-being, budgets analagous to 
the one presented in this issue should be prepared 
for the most representative types of each family 
size. ‘These should include, at least, the single 
individual, both under and over 60 years of age, 
perhaps separately for men and women; the couple, 
under and over 60; the husband-wife family with 
two children and with three children; and the 
broken family with one and with two children. 
Such a scale of budgets, all expressing the same 
level of living, may eventually be completed. 

In the meantime, there are pressing needs for 
estimates that will approximate the scale of differ- 
ences in budget costs for families of different sizes. 
Such estimates, developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, are presented here. 


Measures of Family Well-Being 


Lacking over-all budget costs for different family 
types at the same level of living, we can infer the 
differences from characteristics which are them- 
selves measures of general material well-being. For 
example, if the adequacy of diets is such a measure, 
the income or expenditure levels at which families 
of different types attained the same percentage of 
adequate diets can be compared; and from the 
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relationships between these income or expenditure 
levels, the differences between budget costs among 
family types at a given level of living can be 
deduced. Thus, if 50 percent of single-person 
families had adequate diets at $1,200 incomes, and 
50 percent of two-person families at $1,800, and 
50 percent of three-person families at $2,400, we 
might deduce that the costs of budgets at the same 
level of living would be about half again as much 
for two persons and twice as much for three persons 
as for one. 

The last two decades have provided a wide 
variety of data by which we can relate one or more 
aspects of family living to the amount of family 
income. These range from general consumption 
studies to detailed studies of dietary adequacy, 
medical needs and medical care, and housing and 
household facilities. Comparisons of families of 
different sizes with respect to their actual expend- 
itures would not yield a scale of differences in 
budget costs because they would include families 
at many different levels of living. On the other 
hand, families attaining the same degree of ade- 
quacy-0f diet or housing or medical care may be 
considered as at the same level of living; and the 
income levels at which families of different sizes 
attain the same degree of adequacy may be used 
to approximate the scale of differences between 
family types in the costs maintaining a given level 
of living. Other measures might be used, such as 
the percent of families owning various types of 
durable equipment; or the percentage of income 
spent on food or housing; or the percentage of 
income saved. Any one or a combination of these 
measures of family well-being could be used as a 
basis for determining a scale of equivalent incomes 
for families of different sizes at the same level of 


living. 


Indexes of Family Welfare 


Two separate scales have been developed, one 
based on the percentage of families with good or 
fair diets in terms of nutrition and another based 
on the percentage of income allocated to savings. 
These two indexes of family welfare are probably 


MONTHLY LApop 
— 280k 


more independent of each other than ANY othe 
pair that could be selected from the ayaila}), 
information. : 

Analysis of the data revealed that the different 
family sizes tended to have the same set of por. 
centage differences in income at each level of 4), 
index of family welfare.? For example, whey four. 
person families managed to allocate 10 percen; of 
their incomes to insurance, bonds, and other Say. 
ings at an income level of about $3,200, three pop. 
son families “saved” 10 percent of their incomes 
at an income level of about $2,700 and five persoy 
families “saved” 10 percent of their incomes at gp 
income level of about $3,600. The relation }p. 
tween the income positions for families of differen, 
size was approximately the same when other levels 
of savings, such as 5 percent, were used in the 
calculation. 

The percentage differences are shown in the 
table, in which the income of families of foy 
persons is taken as 100. It should be noted thai 
the two indexes of family welfare yielded quite 
similar scales of percentage differences. 





3 The data on the percentage of familes in each income bracket having god 
or fair diets appear in table 16 in Miscellaneous Publication No. 452(U_ s 
Department of Agriculture), Family Food Consumption and Dietary Levels 
The incomes at which the same percentage of the families of severa! typ 
achieved good or fair diets were determined from the table values by inter 
polation. Five levels were used, 60, 65, 70, 75, and 85 percent of families wit! 
good or fair diets. The incomes at which each size of family reached the 
specific percentage with good or fair diets were then related to the sir 
family and were found to be straight lines on a logarithmic scale. Furt! 
more, these lines were approximately parallel so that it may be co 
that the same relative scale for different sizes of family applies at eac! 
of the indicator. The average relationship found was in algebraic form » 
follows: 

log y=a-+-.62 log x 
Where “‘y”’ is family income, ‘‘x”’ is the size of family and ‘‘a’’ depends on th: 
level of the indicator. 

The data on the percentage of income saved by families of different six 
are found in tables 3 and 4 of Serial No. R.1818 (Bureau of Labor Statist 
Expenditures and Savings of City Families in 1944; in table 19, Bulletin» 
822 (Bureau of Labor Statistics), Family Spending and Saving in Wartim 
and in the bulletins on family expenditures from the Consumer Pure! 
Study. The incomes at which families of different sizes had saving 
deficits amounting to the same percentage of inccme were determined {rox 
the table values by interpolation. Seven levels were used, deficits 0! |! 
percent, 10 percent, and 5 percent; no savings or deficit; savings of 5 ; ercent 
10 percent, and 15 percent. As in the case of the quality of diets, the income: 
at which each size of family reached the specified level on the savings se 
were found to be logarithmic straight lines in relation to the size of fam.) 
and the lines were approximately parallel. The average relationship in t's 
case was in algebraic form— 

log y=-a--.59 log x 
Where “‘y”’ is the family income, “‘x”’ is the size of family and “‘a’’ depends ™ 
the level of savings. 
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liff eTent Relatives based on— 
of ye Size of family 
per. Adequacy | Amounts 
l of the of diets | of savings 
en four. ‘“ 

. eS eee 46.0 
OCR GATE engtt, ..200~-=senescenerennnenesewsnevesstonees =? =? 
eee <= eee % ‘ 
DOP Oggi ..<...cochadeasanenaintitatepininaprinsacse 100. 0 100. 0 

| 114.8 114.1 
FOC Den tegtOD. -2--oo-<nosseratnesneveenensezeenercorece 128. 6 127.0 
DCOMeg 





Person Although earlier budget studies have sometimes 
S at anfprovided the basis for determining the quantities 
ion bein the budget among families of different sizes, 


ifferenti@there have been only a few calculations of the 
t levels cost of such budgets in the same place at the 
in thel#csame time. It is of some interest to compare 


such calculations with the scale derived in this 
analysis. In its study, The Cost of Living 
f fou Among Wage Earners (in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
d that} 1920), the National Industrial Conference Board 
quite presented the cost of budgets for families of three 
to six persons. The costs of these budgets in 
relation to the four-person family were as follows: 


in the 





1 5 





Size of family: Cost of budget 


ia nen cinetil icine bnaieaiiah 81.0 
| EE TL ATI eR 100. 0 
Dininct canteddivenenakaboden 113. 9 
ail ale in os cecil eer enin 127. 8 


The scale derived through the simple analysis 
of the data on family living agrees very well with 
this scale determined by calculating the cost of 
family budgets. 

The estimated scale can, accordingly, be used 
to estimate the cost of budgets for families of 
different sizes until more precise determinations 
are made available. Since the scale does not 
differentiate families by the age of the family 
head, it should be noted that the relative position 
of the one-person and two-person families is an 
averaging of the young and the old. It is quite 
possible that there are significant differences 
between “young” families and “old’’ families 
in the amount of income required to maintain 
the same level of living. Such differences need 
to be explored in further analyses of family 
living data and further development of budget 
studies. 








State Budgets 
for Single Women 
Workers 


HAZEL KEFAUVER ! 





STATE COST-OF-LIVING BUDGETs for working women 
are an outgrowth of certain provisions in State 
minimum-wage laws, and are primarily designed 
to show the annual income necessary to maintain 
a self-supporting woman in health. In nearly all 
the State laws that provide for the setting of mini- 
mum rates by administrative action, cost of living 
is one of the factors that the wage board must 
consider in recommending rates; in about half of 
them it is the only factor. Therefore, ever since 
1913, when the first State minimum-wage law 
became effective, States have used a variety of 
means to arrive at an estimate of the money neces- 
sary for minimum-adequate living. Although 
none of the laws actually requires the construction 
of a budget, 11 States have found that special- 
purpose budgets are the most effective means of 
showing the needs of working women. 

These budgets, developed by the States to meet 
this special situation, show the actual goods and 
services needed to maintain a woman in health and 
the amount of money necessary to purchase them 
at retail prices. With one exception they are built 
around the needs of an employed woman living 
alone. The current budget of Massachusetts, 
however, is unusual in that it is based on pricing 
for both men and women. Its official figure is for 
a “single person,” a combination of separately 
priced budgets for the employed man and the 
employed woman, the total costs of which were in 
very close agreement. 





1 Of the Women’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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The hypothetical woman (or person) for whom 
the State budgets are built is conceived to }, 
completely self-supporting, i. e., she is not sy}, 
sidized by her parents, by organized charity or 
by any other source. She has no dependent 
She has a job and leads a normal life, living ing 
respectable neighborhood, reasonably close 
some form of public transportation. She qj 
nourishing food, properly prepared, and she js 
clean and well groomed, dressing in the sam. 
manner as her co-workers and her friends. TT), 
minimum-wage woman has the same expectancy 
as to the need for medical, dental, and optica) 
care as does any other person. She participates 
in the life around her, reads newspapers and mags. 
zines, enjoys some type of recreation, and takos 
vacations. She eats candy and sodas and smokes 
cigarettes. She exchanges gifts with her friends 
on appropriate occasions and contributes annually 
to some charitable organization. In other words, 
the cost-of-living figure arrived at in these budgets 
represents the minimum needed by an employed 
worker without dependents to live adequately in 
terms of contemporary ideas and practices. 


Annual Budgets 


Cost-of-living budgets have been developed in 
11 minimum-wage jurisdictions: Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington. Selected 
figures from each of these budgets are given in 
the accompanying table. However, no strict 
comparisons should be made of the figures of one 
State with those of another, as there are too many 
variables in the data to permit anything but a 
general comparison. For example, the living 
arrangements on which the budgets are set up 
differ and the costs of the different modes of living 
are not comparable in detail. Variations in the 
commodity and quantity allowances from budget 
to budget must also be taken into consideration 
when analyzing the figures. In addition, the 
differences in the insurance, savings, and tax allow- 
ances, which are not calculated on an entirely 
uniform basis, will bias a strict comparison of 


the total costs. Of particular significance in 4 | 


period of rapidly changing prices is the fact that 
the money totals of these budgets relate to vari- 
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| 
ous dates in the past 2 years. The effect of the 
differences in prices at those dates is apparent 
from changes in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
consumers’ price index. This index shows a 25.8 


percent increase in prices from March 1946, the 
date of the earliest budget here presented, to 
September 1947, the date of the latest cost-of- 
living estimate contained in the table. 


Annual cost of a minimum adequate budget for a self-supporting woman without dependents 






































Commodities and services 
Rs ivate 
nsurancs ’ Total 
State Date of pricing or estimate Other and Taxes budget 
Total Housing Food Clothing living savings 
essentials 
jyigONB..-.---------0-e-00 a $1, 563. 00 $234. 00 $651. 00 $276. 00 $402. 00 $42. 82 $247. 53 $1, 853. 35 
AT ROLES March 1947 !_............... 1, 444. 00 201. 00 589. 00 261. 00 393. 00 30. 29 217. 67 1, 601, 96 
—— — ~ i 5 ~~ | Saeeeegees 1, 258. 55 252. 76 593. 02 167. 55 > Saiewed 202. 61 1,461, 16 
District of Columbia -.--- - Sf ae = 0 - =< 274. 04 177.78 236. 58 1, 777. 80 
, 340. 97 ; . ; 268. 42 22. 39 198. 86 1, 562, 22 
Kentucky *...------------ March-April 1946. -_---..._- { 1’ 253. 87 748. 25 (2) 237. 20 268. 42 22 39 178.65 | 1/454. 91 
Massachusetts 4. .......... Septem ber-October 1946____ 1, 336. 38 233. 48 617. 07 168. 99 SSS Se 1, 336. 38 
New Jersey. --.-.-----<--- December 1946 !............- 1, 746. 99 (6) (5) (8) (5) 97. 30 318. 24 2, 162. 53 
EE chenennbibies September 1946_..........__. 1, 348. 85 666. 75 (2) 209. 25 382. 85 211. 16 236. 34 1, 796. 35 
Pennsylvania......-----.- December 1946 !_.__...-..... 1, 610. 83 198. 39 729. 26 276. 00 407.18 81. 03 273. 09 1, 064. 05 
REESE September 19471_____..____- 1, 512. 90 755. 82 (2) 277. 97 479. 11 228. 88 280, 87 2,031. 65 
Washington ..............- CEES 1,721. 64 321. 36 681. 87 244. 56 473. 85 6 50. 00 276. 85 2, O48. 49 





1 Revised estimate of budget priced at an earlier date. 


1 Food costs included with housing. 
+ Second set of figures for Kentucky represent costs for woman who lives in 


boarding house where all meals are provided. 
‘ Figures apply to both men and women. 
' No break-down available. 


The budgets of Connecticut, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Washington are the 
results of recent surveys. Five of the budgets ? 
are estimates arrived at through application of 
appropriate components of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index to the surveys made in 1937, 1938, 
or 1939. New Jersey’s budget is a revision of a 
1942 survey. Although from time to time re- 
visions and additions will be required to keep 
the lists of commodities and services current, the 


revised estimates based on the original studies 


are still valid and useful. 


{[Eprror’s nore: An interesting commentary on the 
budget for a single working woman in the District of 
Columbia is afforded by comparison of the total cost of 
commodities and services with the total for commodities 
and services found in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ City 
Worker’s Family Budget for the District in the table on 
page 160. Both were priced in June 1947. If the ap- 
propriate factor of .46 (see p. 181) is applied to the District 
total for the 4-person city worker’s family to obtain the 
equivalent cost of commodities and services for one person, 
& total of about $1,430 is obtained. This compares with a 
$1,363 total required by a single working woman in the 
District.] 





* Arizona, Colorado, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 


¢ Insurance only. 


Norte.—Reprints showing detailed money allowances for each category o 
each budget and tabulations of the commodity and service allowances for 
selected categories may be obtained from the Women's Bureau, U, 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Basis for Pricing Budgets 


In addition to the presumption of self-support 
and minimum-adequacy, each of the budgets 
makes use of available scientific and technical 
knowledge in the fields of nutrition, medicine, 
housing, and clothing, for the purpose of setting 
standards and ascertaining the worker’s needs. 
Each budget is built around a given type of living 
arrangement. The budgets for Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Washington base costs 
of food and housing on prices of a furnished room 
and three restaurant meals a day. Utah, and Ken- 
tucky in its alternate budget, priced a furnished 
room in a boarding house where all meals are 
furnished. The District of Columbia bases costs 
for food and lodging on the average cost for a 
room in a boarding house where two meals a 
day are furnished and provides a supplemental 
food allowance for lunches eaten in restaurants. 
New York determines the budget for a woman 
living as a member of a family group, the woman’s 
costs being derived from pricing food and housing 
as items of family expense, and allowing in the 
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budget the employed woman’s proportionate share 
of the family expense for rent; for fuel used for 
lighting, heating, cooking, and refrigeration; for 
expense connected with replacement of household 
equipment; and for expense involved in laundry 
and other household operations, the latter in- 
corporating the cost of the mother’s services in 
connection with marketing and preparation of 
The food allowance provides also for 
lunches eaten in restaurants. 

Under “Other living essentials” all of the bud- 
gets provide for clothing upkeep, which is related 
to the clothing allowance; for personal care, which 
includes beauty-parlor services; for medical, 
dental, and optical care; recreation; education and 
reading; transportation; and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, such as contributions and gifts, candy and 
cigarettes, stationery, and postage. Only Ken- 
tucky does not specifically provide for vacation as 
part of recreation. The budgets for Arizona, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington make special 
allowances for occupational expense. 

Private insurance, savings, and tax items are 
usually considered an integral part of a budget 
reflecting minimum needs. All but two of the 


meals. 


States include private insurance and/or savings, 


ee 


and all but one of the States provide for taxes 
Failure to include compulsory taxes would bring 
the actual standard of living below the adequacy 
level. 


Usefulness of Budgets 


Budgets are not meant to dictate the way jy 
which a worker should spend her income. iffy. 
ing preferences will result in different patterns of 
expenditure. Budgets serve their purpose j 
they provide an amount sufficient to permit g 
single working woman to keep her job and main. 
tain her health and self-respect. 

Although these 11 cost-of-living budgets wer. 
developed especially by minimum-wage agencies 
for use in the administration of their respective 
laws, they have been very useful for other pur. 
poses as well. Unions have used them to show the 
need for a higher contract rate in an industry to 
meet the cost of living. Personnel offices of both 
Government agencies and business houses have 
used them to indicate whether wages are adequate 
and to counsel with individual employees as 
to how earnings can be allocated to the best 
advantage. 
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Consumer Finances, 
July 1947" 





AN INTERIM SURVEY of consumer finances was 
made by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in July 1947. It covered approx- 
imately 700 spending units ” residing in 20 counties 
and 5 metropolitan areas scattered throughout 
the country. The methods and procedures were 
largely similar to those followed in the second 
‘annual survey conducted earlier in 1947, which 
‘was summarized in the September (p. 329) and 
November (p. 558) 1947 issues of the Monthly 
Labor Review. Since the sample was consider- 
‘ably smaller in July 1947 than in the previous 
‘surveys, however, the sampling error is larger and 
the findings less reliable than in the larger surveys. 
Nor was there as much information obtained as 
in the previous surveys. 


Financial Status of Consumers 


Almost two-fifths of the spending units inter- 
viewed indicated that their incomes were larger 
than a year earlier; only about one-fourth of the 
units said they were making less money. Fre- 
quent indications of wage-rate and salary in- 
creases in this survey, together with increases 
‘shown during the year in the Department of Com- 
merce aggregate data for the rate of personal 
income, make it appear likely that the median 
income of all spending units increased further 
from 1946 to 1947. 

Liquid asset holdings (U. S. Government bonds 
and bank accounts) of large numbers of spending 
‘units were reduced during the first 7 months of 


' | Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1947. The article summarized gives 
the results of the interim Survey of Consumer Finances of the Board of 
» Governors of the Federal Reserve System, based on interv ews taken during 
the last 2 weeks of July 1947. The results of the first annua] Survey of Con- 
/ sumer Finances, made early in 1946, and the second survey in early 1947 were 
published in the June, July, and August issues of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin for those years. 

* Defined as all persons living in the same dwelling and belonging to the 
he family who pooled their incomes to meet their major expenses. 
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1947, although other units continued to augment 
their holdings. Most consumers who spent their 
liquid assets, particularly those in the lower 
income groups, used them to meet general living 
expenses. The purchase of houses and other 
types of investments was next in frequency. 


Consumer Expectations 


Consumers were generally optimistic about 
their future financial status. The majority of 
spending units expected good times to continue 
during the next year, and more units expected 
their incomes to increase than to decrease. 

Price expectations changed considerably during 
the period of these surveys. In February 1946, 
53 percent of the spending units expected prices 
to go up and only 8 percent expected a decline; 
by the beginning of 1947 these attitudes were 
largely reversed—13 percent expected price in- 
creases and 46 percent, price decreases. By 
midyear 1947, a greater proportion of the spend- 
ing units (32 percent) again anticipated rising 
prices and relatively fewer (29 percent) expected 
prices to decline. However, it seems that many 
consumers’ price expectations have not had any 
substantial effect on their buying plans, particu- 
larly for consumer durable goods. 


Consumer Expenditures and Plans to Buy 


About two-thirds of the spending units inter- 
viewed reported that they had spent more for 
food since the beginning of the year, and about 
three-fifths felt that they were buying less clothing 
than usual. The proportion of spending units 
that had bought automobiles and other selected 
durable goods in the first 7 months approximated 
the percentage which had indicated intentions to 
do so in the previous survey. However, home 
purchases through July totaled only about half of 
the prospective purchases of houses at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

In general, this survey does not indicate that 
the level of prices in July had discouraged con- 
sumer plans for purchase of durable goods or 
houses in the year following July 1947 to such a 
degree as to suggest an early decline in expenditures 
for these items. Nevertheless, a considerable 
number of spending units stated that they were 
not planning to purchase automobiles or houses 
in the next year because of high prices. 
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Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours? 


Cost of Free Meals Included in Wages. A recent 
case * decided by a circuit court of appeals in- 
volved dining-car employees who were working 
under a collective agreement which provided for 
a specified rate of pay and also entitled the em- 
ployees to free meals while working on the trains. 
The question presented was whether, in determin- 
ing if the employees had received the minimum 
wages required by a wage order of the Administra- 
tor, the,reasonable cost to the company of furnish- 
ing meals should be added to the cash w ages paid. 

The court answered this question in the affirma- 
tive, holding that the cost of the meals fell within 
the meaning of “ wage’’, which, as defined in section 
3 (m) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, “includes 
the reasonable cost, as determined by the Adminis- 
trator, to the employer of furnishing such employee 
with board, lodging, or other facilities, if such 
board, lodging, or other facilities are customarily 
furnished by such employer to his employees.”’ 

A regulation issued by the Administrator to ex- 
plain this provision provided, in part, that “the 
cost of furnishing ‘facilities’ which are primarily 
for the benefit or convenience of the employer will 
not be recognized as reasonable and may not there- 
fore be included in computing wages.”’ The court 
found that the employees had failed to demonstrate 





! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. Itis not to be 
construed and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of these acts by the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

+ Southern Pacific Co, v. Joint Council, Dining Car Employees (U.S.C. C. 
A, (9th), Dec, 9, 1947). 
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that the customary furnishing of meals by the 
company was a working condition and Primarily 
for the benefit of the employer. It recognized that 
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the company would have been inconvenienced jj rrou! 
the practice had been to stop the trains and perm; y the 
dining-car employees to eat elsewhere or to bring [fhe ev’ 
their own food and store it on the train. It Pointed perate 
out, however, that this inconvenience could hay, [BF the 
been avoided by merely requiring the employees fy the 
to pay the company for their meals. The court, Monsaté 


therefore, concluded that in the factual situation MBasis. 





presented by this case the free meals were part of [Mperati 
the wages paid to the employees. he te 

; ver tl 
Compromise of Claim. In a suit * for unpaid over. [med 








time under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
evidence indicated that there had been a dispute 
between the employee and the employer as to the 
number of hours of overtime the employee had 
worked and the employee’s rate of pay. The 
parties in the dispute had entered into an agree- 
ment of compromise, as a result of which the em- 
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ployer had paid the employee an agreed amount F This 
for the overtime claimed. Upon such facts the espec 
court dismissed the suit under provisions of the Bjo any 
Portal-to-Portal Act, which permit the compromise Pportal 
of claims based upon the Fair Labor Standards fj. pot 
Act when there is a bona fide dispute as to the P}y th 
amount payable by the employer and the com- Pponsti 





promise agreement is obtained without fraud or 
duress. Although this compromise was made fLabor 
before enactment of the Portal-to-Portal law, the 

court pointed out that the law is applicable toa FF Yon-C 
compromise made before its enactment and operates fF! f th 
to bar any claims made after such compromise. | 
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Agency Offices of Telegraph Company not Inde 
pendent Contractors. In a recent case ° the \\age [9 (f), 
and Hour Administrator sought to enjoin 4 f tions 
telegraph company from employing persons at less 
than the minimum wage and from failing to pay |” 
overtime, at so-called ‘‘agency offices.”’ The com- | for a 
pany contended that these agency offices, which 
were established in drug stores, hotels, bus 
stations, etc., were independent contractors, and 
that the persons operating them were therefore 
not employees of the telegraph company with 








lusiv 











the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act. point 
« Weiss v. Testrite Instrument Co. (N.Y. Sup. Ct. App. Div., Nov. 2.14". [Rew | 
5 Western Union Telegraph Co. v. McComb (U. 8. C. C. A. (6th), Dees benta 





1947). 
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by the ff The court rejected this contention. It ruled that 
imarily [Me existence of an independent contractor status 
ed that nust be determined on the basis of all the facts 
‘ned jf Myrrounding the work relationship and not merely 
Permit hy the designation which the parties attach to it. 
© bring {Phe evidence indicated that the agency offices were 
Pointed [Hperated under the strict supervision and control 
d have ff the company. The equipment was furnished 
Ployees hy the company, and the agencies were com- 
court, fpensated on & commission and delivery allowance 
‘Uation fMbasis. Although the ‘‘agent” hired and fired the 
part of Mperating personnel, the court pointed out that 
he telegraph company exercised full control 
»ver the manner in which these employees per- 

| over. formed their services. 
‘ the J Upon such facts the court ruled that the persons 
‘spute [ho operate the agency offices, as well as the per- 
to the ons employed by them in the operation of the 
. had fices, were employees of the telegraph company 
lhe Band were entitled to the minimum wage and 
igree- Bovertime compensation required by the Fair 

© eli- BY abor Standards Act. 
nount & This is the first case decided by any court with 
S the espect to the applicability of the phrase ‘‘subject 
f the to any liability or punishment’ as used in the 
‘anh Portal-to-Portal Act. The court held that the act 
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js not applicable to an injunction action instituted 
y the Administrator, since such action does not 
onstitute “liability or punishment.”’ 


Labor Relations 


Won-Communist Affidavits. Two recent decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board throw 
some further light on the effect of a union’s refusal 
to file financial and organizational reports and 
peepee en affidavits as required by section 

(f), (g), and (h) of the Laber Management Rela- 
ions Act, 1947 (also referred to as the Taft- 
artley Act). 

The first ® involved a petition by an employer 
or a representation election, which claimed that 
wo unions had each demanded recognition as ex- 
lusive bargaining representative. The Board ex- 
tluded one of the two unions from the ballot in 
he election because it had not complied with the 
ing and affidavit requirements. The Board 
inted out that the above-cited sections of the 


é 


Jaw prohibited it from investigating any repre- 


ntation question “raised by a labor organiza- 











* In re Herman Lowenstein, Inc. (75 NLRB —, December 2, 1947). 


tion’”’ which has not complied with the filing and 
affidavit requirements. Although the petition in 
this case was brought by the employer, the Board 
stated: “It is an individual or labor organization’s 
claim for recognition that makes it possible for 
the employer to invoke that machinery.” In ad- 
dition, the Board indicated that certain policy 
considerations required the conclusion it had 
reached and stated: “If a noncomplying union 
were placed on the ballot and happened to win 
the election, no one could expect the Board under 
the amended act to issue a certification that would 
run in its favor. But a victory at the polls, even 
without later certification, would confer certain 
moral and practical advantages on the non- 
complying union which the basic policy of Congress 
appears to discountenance. Such a result can be 
averted with certainty only by our declining to 
place a noncomplying union on the ballot, unless 
there are absolutely compelling statutory or policy 
reasons for doing so.” 

In the second case ? the problem presented was 
the effect of noncompliance upon a certification 
issued by the Board prior to the effective date 
of the Labor Management Relations Act amend- 
ments to the National Labor Kelations Act. 
The Board in this instance denied the employer’s 
request that it rescind its certification because the 
union had not complied with the filing and affi- 
davit requirements. It ruled that such action 
would contravene that portion of the act (sec. 103) 
which leaves unaffected for 1 year any certifica- 
tion issued under the provisions in effect before 
the amendments became effective. The Board 
further noted that there is nothing in this act 
to suggest that the filing and affidavit require- 
ments were intended to be applied retroactively. 


Supervisory Employees. Two decisions of the Board 
were directed toward clarifying the meaning of 
“supervisory employees.’”’ Such employees, under 
the Labor Management Relations Act, are denied 
access to procedures of the act in the protection 
of their organizing and collective bargaining. One 
decision * concerned 11 employees of a warehouse 
department whom the employer had classified 
as supervisors, but who, according to the evidence, 
spent at least 80 percent of their time performing 
the same manual tasks as the rank and file work- 





1 Inre J. Freezer and Son, Inc. (75 NLRB 75, December 22, 1947). 
8 In re Cole Instrument Co. (75 NLRB 44, November 28, 1947). 
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ers. It further appeared that these employees 
were subject to transfer to other departments, 
and that although they had nominal authority 
to recommend hiring and firing, the actual and 
complete authority for such actions belonged to 
the plant superintendent. The Board deemed 
it significant also that these so-called supervisors 
actually outnumbered the other employees in 
the unit and, upon such facts, ruled that the 
employees in question were not supervisory em- 
ployees and were includible in the unit of ware- 
house employees. 

A like result was reached in the second case ° 
involving chemists who were engaged in making 
chemical analyses. They were assisted in this 
work by laboratory workers who were assigned 
by the general supervisor at the laboratory. 
The individual chemists exercised no control over 
the status of the employees or over the testing 
schedule. The Board held that the chemists 
were not supervisors and were covered by the act. 


Free Speech and Coercive Statements. Section 8 (c) 
of the National Labor Relations Act as amended 
by the Labor Management Relations Act states 
that “the expressing of any views, argument, or 
opinion, or the dissemination thereof, whether in 
written, printed, graphic, or visual form, shall not 
constitute or be evidence of an unfair labor prac- 
tice under any of the provisions of this act, if such 
expression contains no threat of reprisal or force 
or promise of benefit.’ In a recent decision © the 
Board ruled that the questioning of an employee 
by an employer concerning his union membership 
does not fall within the protection of this section 
and constitutes the unfair labor practice of coer- 
cion. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Seniority Rights. During the absence in military 
service of two veterans in a recent case," the em- 
ployer reinstated to full seniority rights dating 
back to the time of his discharge an employee who 
had been discharged some 5 years before. An 
agreement between the company and the employ- 
ees’ union provided for the loss of all seniority 
rights by a discharged employee unless such 





* In re Cities Service Oil Co. (75 NLRB 58, December 10, 1945). 

® Jn re Ames Spot Welder Co., Inc. (75 NLRB 45, December 1, 1947). 

"' Bryant v. Brotherhood of R. R. Trainmen, (U. 8. D. C. W. D., La., Oct. 
31, 1947). 


employee was reinstated within 90 days or }ya,, 
appeal from his discharge pending. No ap 
had ever been taken by the employee in Westin 
The effect of reinstating the employee with ¢ hiog 
ity rights dating back to the time of his dischapp 
was to lower the seniority position of the two y,, 
erans, and it was on this basis that they broyg, 
suit. 

The court decided in favor of the veterg, 
holding that the action by the company in viel 
tion of the union agreement was an impairmpy; , 
the veterans’ seniority rights, which violate 4, 
Selective Training and Service Act. The eo, 
rejected the employer’s contention that the pry 
tice, in several instances, had been to reinsty 
discharged employees with full seniority righ 
even after the 90-day period provided in the | 
lective-bargaining agreement. 
out that when, as in this case, the terms of ¢) 


collective agreement are clear, it and not customs 
practice determines the relative seniority rights, 


veterans and nonveterans. 


Right to Increased Pay. Two veterans in a recey; 
case ” had been, at the time of their induction inyf 


military service, employed by an airline as | 
pilots. 


pay determined as though they had held the rs 
of first pilot during the time they were in 
service. 


ment in effect at the time they were induct 


right to take tests to qualify as first pilots, | 


did not give them the right to such a positio 
Professional competence was the basis for prom 
As to base pay, this was governed unt 
the agreement, by longevity of service 1! 
particular position and not by seniority with | 


tion. 


company. 
Upon such facts the court held that there 1b: 


been no deprivation of the rights granted ' 


The court pointed 


They were reinstated in that classification: 
and soon thereafter qualified and were promot|) 
to positions as first pilots. The veterans the 
claimed that they were entitled to have their bw 


In deciding against the veterans, the court relix 
upon the terms of the collective-bargaining agre- 
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and pointed out that it controlled the determin — 
tion of the veterans’ seniority rights and base pay 
Under this agreement, seniority gave co-pilots 
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veterans by the Selective Training and Servi" | 





2 Harvey v. Braneff International Airways (U.8.C.C. A. (5th), Dec 
4, 1947). 
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, It ruled that, if promotion depends upon 
jlifications other than mere length of service, 


‘ 00% omployer has complied with the reemployment 
 Sehioni ions of the act when he restores veterans to 
discha "same positions or to positions of like seniority 
sie ‘ld pay to those which they held when they 
Y bron tered the service. The fact that he subse- 
ently promotes them does not mean that he is 
‘ol juired to determine their base pay as if they 
10g 


| held the higher positions during their absence 


irmens P ‘ 
the service. 
lated the 


he coy ecisions of State Courts 


the Dra 
reinstate York—Equal Pay Act. A test case * before 
V rightMi™ New York City municipal court, concerned the 


the colfew York law which prohibits discrimination in 
POintedimte of pay because of sex. It was construed as 
S of tot prohibiting a discrimination when the evi- 
ence indicates merely that the lower-paid women 
ere performing tasks substantially similar to 
#hose performed by the higher-paid men. In so 
ruling, the court construed the law as not extend- 
¢ to conditions in which men and women are 
erely performing the same general type of work. 
t concluded that, by failing to demonstrate that 
1e discrimination was based on sex alone, the 
dustrial commissioner had not sustained the 
urden of proof which the law requires. 
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\¢ Tai Dalifornia—Union Assessments for Political Activ- 
| The California Supreme Court ruled against 
he plaintiff in the De Mille case,'* which involved 
relief @ labor union that had levied an assessment of $1 
agref On each of its members for the purpose of a cam- 
uct} aign against a proposed amendment of the 
Valifornia Constitution. The amendment would 
¢ pil} have had the effect of prohibiting the closed shop 


In tha ‘UE 


(s (4) Wand the union shop. The plaintiff, a producer of a. 
s, ii) Padio program and a member of the union, refused 
sitiot} Wo pay the assessment and was suspended from the 
rom} @inion pursuant to its rules and regulations. Since 


" Corsi v, Bentley Stores Corp., (N. Y. Mun. Ct., October 31, 1947). 
In § “ De Mille vy. American Federation of Radio Artists (Calif. Sup. Ct., Decem- 
ht | Wer 16, 1947), 





he was employed ‘n a union sbop, he was forced to 
cease his employment; and he brought suit. 

The court beld in favor of the union. It rejected 
the plaintiff’s contention that the union had no 
authority to levy the assessment. After a detailed 
review of the union’s constitution, the court con- 
cluded that organizing opposition to the proposed 
amendment fell within the stated objectives of the 
union. Any unincorporated association acting in 
conformity with the wishes of a majority of its 
members, the court held, may obtain and expend 
funds for any purpose calculated to promote the 
objectives of the organization. 

The plaintiff also contended that the assessment 
infringed his constitutional right of free speech 
and suffrage, by influencing his vote in the matter 
of the amendment. This the court also rejected, 
pointing out the distinction between the organiza- 
tion and its members, and emphasizing the fact 
that there was no evidence of any pressure to 
influence the plaintiff’s vote as an individual. 
Another argument rejected by the court was that 
the union activity violated the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, which prohibits certain political 
activities of unions. 
strued this statute as applying exclusively to 
political activities of unions in connection with 
elections for Federal offices. 


In so doing the court con- 


California—Union Shop Enforceable by Injune- 
tion. A lower California court ruled © that a valid 
union-shop agreement may be enforced by injunc- 
tion. The defendant had continued to retain in 
his employ two nonunion employees beyond the 
period in which, under the collective-bargaining 
agreement, all employees were required to become 
members of the union. In its decision compelling 
the employer to discharge the nonunion men, the 
court relied upon a California statute which pro- 
vides that a breach of a collective-bargaining 
agreement is subject to the same remedies, includ- 
ing injunctive relief, as are available in the case of 
other contracts. 





lb Silva v. Mercier (Cal. Dist. Ct. of App., December 2, 1947). 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





December 16, 1947 


Tue Senate approved the recess appointments (see 
Chron. item for July 18, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947) to the 
National Labor Relations Board of Abe Murdock and J. 
Copeland Gray, and of the General Counsel, Robert N. 
Denham. Cyrus 8S. Ching was approved as Director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service (see 
Chron. item for July 2, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947). In the 
United States Department of Labor (see Chron. item for 
July 25, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947), David A. Morse was 
approved as Under-Secretary and John T. Kmetz as 
Assistant Secretary. (Source: Congressional Record, Dec. 
16,°1947, p. 11581.) 


December 17, 1947 


Tue Presipent approved the Foreign Aid Act of 1947, 
which authorized appropriation of funds not to exceed 
$597 ,000,000 ‘to provide immediate aid urgently needed by 
the peoples of Austria, China, France, and Italy * * * 
to alleviate conditions of hunger and cold and prevent 
serious economic retrogression.’”’ (Source: Public Law 
389, 80th Cong. Ist sess.) 

On December 23, the President approved the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1948, which included 
an appropriation under the Foreign Aid Act, insofar as 
applicable to Austria, France, and Italy, of $522,000,000; 
and which enabled the President to carry out the purposes 
of Public Law 84 (80th Cong. Ist sess., approved May 31, 
1947) an appropriation in respect to China, of $18,000,000. 
The act also provided an additional amount for Govern- 
ment and for relief in occupied areas. (Source: Public 
Law 393, 80th Cong. Ist sess.) 

On December 26, the President, by Executive Order 
No. 9914, authorized and directed the Secretary of State 
to perform the functions and exercise the powers and 
authority vested in the President by the Foreign Aid Act 
of 1947. Exception was made with respect to sections 
11 (b) and 11 (d) dealing with (1) the acquisition of wheat, 
wheat flour, or cereal grain in the United States or their 
shipment from the United States and (2) the appropria- 
tion of funds by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make advances for this program. (Source: Federal 
Register, Vol. 12, p. 8867.) 
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December 18, 1947 injul 

fusing 
Tue Present appointed 12 members to the NatiyfMlmves. (S 
Labor-Management Panel, as required by the Laboliiip, 45 a0 
Management Relations Act (see Chron. item for Jy», p | 
1947, MLR, Aug. 1947). The panel, which is COMposed 
of six representatives of management and six of labor Wi 
“advise in the avoidance of industrial controversies al Tue PR 
the manner in which mediation and voluntary adjustmendimf com 
shall be administered, particularly with reference tp congmmeconom 
troversies affecting the general welfare of the country,awith § 





Decem 


(Source: White House release, Dec. 18, 1947.) dded 1 
he pres 
December 19, 1947 os fol 















Tae Presipent, in a message to Congress, submitted , he 
4-year program of economic aid to Europe for which jy elease, 
recommended authorization of appropriations amountin, 
to 17 billion dollars. (Source: White House release, Dey. 
18, 1947, and daily press.) 


December 22, 1947 


Decen 


HE JU 
Northe 
Douds 


Tue Councit or Economic ApvVISERs released its secon hauff 
annual report to the President (for review of first annual fMigecide 
report, see MLR Jan. 1947, p. 43), stating that in reaching Mietraini! 
an “internally consistent or stable equilibrium * * +Bii¢ cert 
many industrial prices must come down at least in relation Bio¢ Pit 
to other prices. Many rates of profit must subside while Bjnvolv 


reasonable profitability is established in other areas Biynder 
Gross imbalances in the wage structure must be rectified F pelati 
by some drawing together of those now at opposite § \LR, 
extremes of the wage scale. Better balance of income § ¢heref 
among sections, groups, and individuals must be attained.” F Court 


(Source: Council of Economie Advisers, Second Annual F Judge 
Report to the President, Dec. 1947.) +1948, 
press. 
December 27, 1947 
-,. .. Janu 
THE PRESIDENT approved an act to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended (for earlier amendments, see § Tax 
Chron. item for July 31, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947), w Hto the 


increase the maximum insurance authorization under title .” th 
VI to $4,450,000,000 immediately (a $250,000,000 increase) Fa wa 


and to $4,950,000,000 at the President’s discretion (8 J Emp! 
further $500,000,000 increase). Efforts will be made to F servi 
see that a major portion of all commitments issued are for F7 April 


rental units. (Source: Public Law 394, 80th Cong. Ist PF liquic 
sess., and Federal Housing Administration release No. bof th 
47-40, Dec. 27, 1947.) j Dece 
‘ relea 
December 29, 1947 
Jan 


Tue Jupes or THe Unitep Srartes District Court of the 
Middle District of North Carolina at Raleigh, in the case THE 
of Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) v. Amazon | © relie 
Cotton Mill Co., held that the Labor Management Rela | 7 for | 
tions Act (see Chron. item for June 20, 1947, MLR, socis 
Aug. 1947) enlarges both the rights and the legal remedies pron 
of unions. The court sustained the right of a certified Ree 
union to maintain a suit against an employer (1) seeking 1948 
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jnjunction against alleged unfair labor practices in 
ing to bargain collectively and (2) demanding dam- 




















pfus 


> Nationfloes, (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 21 Analysis, 
the Labo 45 and LRRM, p. 2166.) 

T June 20 

— ; necember 30, 1947 

ADor wi 

wien bs ru» PRESIDENT approved an act to aid in the stabilization 
Ijustmendiliet commodity prices, to aid in further stabilizing the 
€ to condlmconomy of the United States, and for other purposes, 
cOuntry Mwith a sense of deep disappointment * * *.” He 


ded that the entire anti-inflation program (10 points) 
he presented to Congress on November 17 (see Chron. 
tem for Nov. 17, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948) would be essen- 
ia] in winning the battle against inflation. (Source: 
Public Law 395, 80th Cong. Ist sess., and White House 


lease, Dec. 28, 1947.) 


Mitted ry 
Which he 
hounting 
Se, Dec Mpecember 31, 1947 

ue JuDGE OF THE UNITED States District Court of the 
Northern District of New York, at Utica, in the case of 
Douds v. Local 294, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Second iChauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America (AFL), 
“0nual Midecided that an injunctive order should be issued re- 
eaching straining the union from the commission or continuance 
' * +B + certain activities. A strike against Conway’s Express 
elation Hof Pittsfield, Mass., and certain other practices were 


© While Binvolved. This was the first injunction issued by a court 
reas. B under the injunction provisions of the Labor Management 

°ctified B Relations Act of 1947 (see Chron. item for June 20, 1947, 
posite F MLR, Aug. 1947). The ultimate outcome of the case will, 
come F therefore, be significant. (Source: United States District 
ined.” F Court Northern District of New York, Chambers of 
nua) Iadge Stephen W. Brennan, release J—1093 Inj., Jan. 2, 
1948, AFL Weekly News Service, Jan. 6, 1948, and daily 


press.) 


tional January 1, 1948 


, See § Tae Farm PLraceMENT Functions that were transferred 
y We to the United States Department of Agriculture pursuant 
Ute B to the Farm Labor Supply Appropriation Act of 1944, as 
Cast & wartime measure, were returned to the United States 
i ‘8 — Employment Service and affiliated State employment 
le © § services. This action was taken under Public Law 40 of 
e for » April 28, 1947 (80th Cong., 1st sess.), which provided for 

lst | liquidation of the emergency farm labor supply program 
No. [of the Department of Agriculture within 1 month after 
_ December 31, 1947. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
' Telease 4981, Jan. 1, 1948). 


7 


January 7, 1948 





Tae Presipent, in addressing Congress, recommended tax 
20" | © relief for individuals, the loss: of revenue to be compensated 
la for by increases in taxes on corporations; expansivn of 
R, |) social security, educational facilities, and housing; and 
- prompt action on the initial appropriation for the European 


Recovery Program. 
ng f ) 1948), 


(Source: White House release, Jan. 7, 








Tae Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service announced that the facilities of the Service are 
available ‘Where an employer and a union are engaged 
in collective bargaining and a labor dispute arises because 
of their inability to agree upon terms of settlement * * * 
whether or not the union has filed its registration state- 
ments and non-Communist affidavits.’”’ (See Chron. items 
for Oct. 7, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948 and “Sept. 19, 1947, 
MLR, Nov. 1947.) “The Service, of course, cannot make 
its facilities available where to do so might result in 
circumvention or defeat of the legislative policies ex- 
pressed in the LMRA.” (Source: Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service Release, Jan. 7, 1948.) 


January 12, 1948 


Tue United States Supreme Court in the case of Ada 
Lois Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the University of Oklahoma, 
et al., ordered that the State of Oklahoma must afford the 
petitioner (a Negro) the legal training for which she had 
qualified, as promptly as such training was provided for 
other groups, She “is entitled to receive education 
afforded by a State institution,” and “the State must 
provide it for her in conformity with the equal-protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.”’ A case cited as a 
precedent affected Lloyd Gaines, a St. Louis Negro, and 
was ruled upon on December 12, 1938 (see MLR, Mar. 
1939, p. 577) by the United States Supreme Court. 
(Source: U.S. Law Week, Jan. 13, 1948, 15 LW, p. 4079.) 


January 13, 1948 


THE 4-DAY CONFERENCE of the Inter-American Labor 
Congress ended at Lima, Peru, with the formation of the 
CIAT—lInter-American Confederation of Labor. (Source: 
Daily press.) 


January 14, 1948 


THe PRESIDENT transmitted his second economic report 
to Congress (for first report, see Chron. item fur Jan. 6, 
1947, MLR, May 1947; and for midyear report see Chron. 
item for July 21, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947) as required by 
the Employment Act of 1946 (see Chron. item for Feb. 
20, 1946, MLR, May 1946 and for discussion see MLR, 
Apr. 1946, p. 586). The President stated the difficulties 
that confronted the Nation as it entered 1948, but expressed 
confidence that they could be overcome and the Nation 
could show “another year cf splendid achievement.’’ 
(Source: The Economic Report of the President, Wash- 
ington, Januzry 1948.) 


January 15, 1948 


THE EMERGENCY BOARD appointed by the President in 
the dispute between the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
and certain of its employees in the New York Metro- 
politan District recommended a 5-day 40-hour week for 
vehicle and garage employees. It was also recommended 
that the agency’s offer of a 15%-cent hourly wage increase 
should go into effect and that an additional 5-cent adjust- 
ment should be made upon adoption of the reduced work- 
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{continued from p. 11] 


to the opening of negotiations on new contract 
terms that include a request by the union for a 
health and welfare plan. 

The question of a union’s legal position, if it 
failed to comply with the non-Communist affidavit 
requirements for union officers, was again raised 
in the strike of cafeteria workers belonging to 
the United Public Workers of America (CIO) 
against Government Services, Inc., a quasi-public 
corporation which operates about 40 cafeterias 
in Government buildings in Washington, D. C. 
Both the General Counsel of the NLRB and the 
Secretary of Labor, who intervened at the Presi- 
dent’s request to investigate the strike, declared 
that there was no legal obstacle to bargaining with 
a noncomplying union. The company, however, 
continued to refuse to bargain and the situation 
remained deadlocked. Subsequently the Secre- 
tary of Labor indicated unwillingness to take 
further action looking toward settlement of the 
disput® unless the officers of the union signed 
non-Communist affidavits. Officers of the local 
union have complied with this requirement, but 
those of the parent organization have not. 





{Chronology—Continued] 


week. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 21 LRR, p. 
122, and daily press.) 

On October 13, some 4,000 express drivers in the New 
York and New Jersey area had voted to end their 25-day 
strike against the Railway Express Agency, Inc. Settle- 
ment was based upon a plan proposed by a special fact- 
finding committee named by the mayor of New York 
City. Demands for a 40-hour week and a wage increase 
of 15% cents an hour were to be submitted to a Presidential 
emergency board to be established under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act. (Source: BLS records and 
daily press.) 

On October 21, the President, by Executive Order No. 
9900, created the emergency board to investigate the dis- 
pute between the Railway Express Agency, Inc., and cer- 
tain of its employees represented by locals 459 and 808, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpers of America (AFL) in New 
York and New Jersey. (Svurce: Federal Register, Vol. 


_ 12, p. 6869 and White House release, Oct. 21, 1947.) 





The largest and most complex injunction Case 
yet to arise under the Labor Management Rela. 
tions Act involves an action against the Inter. 
national Typographical Union (AFL). Pending 
decision by the NLRB, the General Counsel soy, 
a temporary injunction in the United States 
District Court at Indianapolis, against the nation) 
FLU, to refrain from 23 specified acts which a), 
alleged to constitute four unfair labor practicss 
under the act. 





orker 
pur. 





ht 


Wage Developments 


Weekly earnings of factory workers average 
$52.51 in December, more than $1 above the 
previous month. A large part of the increase 
however, did not reflect higher wage rates by; 
rather the longer number of weekly hours worked. 
Most nonagricultural employees are now working 
schedules of more than 40 hours weekly. The 
gain in the workers’ earnings, however, was offset 
by further sharp increases in consumers’ prices 
during the month. 

A number of upward wage adjustments were 
made during January, involving principally smaller 
groups of workers in local situations. Increases 
granted were generally from 5 to 15 cents an hour. 
but in the building and printing trades some 
increases of as much as 30 cents or more wer 
reported. 

Policy-making meetings were held in January 
by both AFL and CIO unions to review wage- 
price-profit trends which had developed since & 
their annual convention last October and to reach 
decisions on wage demands for forthcoming 
negotiations. Each group announced that it 
would seek “substantial” wage adjustments to 
match rising living costs. Both the AFL and 
the CIO also urged adoption of price controls to 





combat inflationary pressures. The National | 
Association of Manufacturers, taking cognizance F 
of the union statements, again warned thiat 4 
“third round” of wage increases would further 
the inflationary spiral. 

Numerous specific announcements as to wage 
demands were made during the month of January. 
The United Automobile Workers (CIO) asked 
for a 25-cent hourly raise, with other benefits, P 
including a 5-cent-an-hour contribution to 8 | 
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sith insurance fund. The United Packinghouse 
orkers (CIO) asked an increase of 29 cents an 
yr. The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
orkers (CIO) have called for an increase of 
out 30 cents an hour. The Seafarers Inter- 
stional Union (AFL) entered into negotiations 
ward the end of January with the Atlantic 
nd Guif Coast ship operators, but the amount of 
screase demanded was not specified. 

Several additional unions have indicated that 
hey will formulate their wage demands during 
»rthcoming meetings of their policy groups. 
he United Steelworkers (CIO) were prepared 
» demand a substantial increase, the exact 
ount to be determined at a policy committee 
n February 18. The United Rubber Workers 
10), meeting February 7 and 8, asked an 
mnibus increase of 30 cents an hour. The Mine, 
{ill and Smelter Workers’ (CIO) executive 
oard planned to meet on February 16 to formulate 


773955—48——-5 


policy on the basis of proposals advanced by 
regional conferences held earlier. 

Disagreement between the United Mine Workers 
and the coal operators during January arose as 
to the disposition of the welfare fund set up 
under the last contract by a tax of 10 cents per ton 
of coal mined. John L. Lewis proposed that part 
of this money should be used to finance pensions 
of $100 a month for miners over 60 years of age, 
with 20 years of service. The operators contended 
that a considerably larger levy would be needed 
to finance a pension fund. As a result of the dis- 
agreement, Lewis advised bituminous coal oper- 
ators on January 31 that the UMWA is free 
“to take any independent action necessary.’ 
The import of his letter to all signatories of the 
national coal wage agreement of 1947 was 
variously construed; some felt it was a possible 
notice of contract termination under the 60-day 
provision of the Labor Management Relations 
Act. 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


Fundamentals of Labor Economics. By Friedrich Baerwald. 
New York, Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. 464 pp., 
bibliography. $4. 

This book is intended as a text for students in labor 
economics, although its subject matter and method of 
presentation are of general interest to all persons handling 
labor problems. The unifying force throughout the volume 
is the concept that in the field of social problems “there 
must be generally recognized meanings and objectives of 
social action into which individuals and groups can be 
integrated.’”’ These are essentially ethical values that are 
not matters of ‘‘majority” or “minority” opinion but of 
“absoMite truth.” 

After a brief historical sketch of institutional factors of 
labor problems, the volume deals more extensively with 
the worker’s income and problems of earning it, and 
theories of wages. Closely linked with income is a discus- 
sion of security of employment and theories of full employ- 
ment. As even full employment does not provide income 
for everybody at all times, a review of social security 
measures follows logically. Finally, the problems of indus- 
trial relations are described, including a discussion of the 
most recent amendments of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Characteristic of the author’s approach is his skepticism 
of such analytical devices as assumptions of rational 
economic behavior and perfect competition. Wage 
theories of the classical as well as of the more modern 
marginal productivity schools are rejected on some of 
these grounds. Most theories regarding full employment, 
including those of Keynes, are also dismissed as inadequate. 
With respect to Keynes’ views, the author concludes: “A 
theory of employment eliminating all dynamic aspects, 
with the exception of changing saving habits and interest 
rates, is bound to lead to the conclusion that economic 
expansion and full employment can be brought about 
simply by manipulating the rate of interest and increasing 
the rate of spending, regardless of specific purposes.” 





Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 
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More prominent, however, are some of the POsitiy 
contributions of the author on wages, employmen; ,., 
social security. The subject matter of the genera) the 
of wages is related to the total wage of the Working clas 


and 
Ory 


as a whole as a share of the national product. This ,) on 
is declared to be the amount that is sufficient to Purchase 
the worker’s share of consumer goods at the point of “full 
employment.” Only at this point is the total wag, an 
equilibrium wage. The author’s general theory of employ. 
ment is based un the proposition that all social forces g» 
continually changing. Since future expectations, cur 
rently estimated, play a decisive role in business decision. 
the changing social pattern as a whole should he con. 
-sidered in a theory of full employment. Factors which 
have the most decisive influence on the economic proces 
are listed as population trends, frontiers, the state 
technology, the structure of government, and publie 
opinion. 


Patterns of Union-Management Relations. By Frederick 
H. Harbison and Robert Dubin. Chicago, Scieng 
Research Associates, 1947. 229 pp. $3.75. 

A contrast in union-management relations is afforded jy 


this study comparing the collective bargaining relation. 


ships of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) with the 
giant General Motors and with the comparatively smaller 
auto works of the Studebaker Corporation. Generq) 
Motors is described as a “power center’ setting the 
industrial relations pattern for the industry, which smaller 
companies, such as Studebaker, follow. According to the 
authors, the key factor in the relations between suc} 
organizations as the UAW and General Motors 5 
that they “create much of the economic environmen 
for the mass production industries.’’ The forces operat 
ing in these power centers “make the development of 
constructive union-management relations difficult.” | 
is in such centers that the basic decisions governing labor 
and the wage-price relationships are made. Hence, 
union-management relations are less stable and less con- 
structive than in companies like Studebaker, which follov 
and accept the wage leadership of the power centers. 

At General Motors, management’s prerogatives ar 
strictly defined, the agreement is followed to the letter, 
and the union is not consulted on what, at Studebaker, 
would be considered matters of joint concern. In contrast, 
because Studebaker is competitively vulnerable it has 
sought to make the most of collective bargaining relation: 
by going further on job security in return for union 
responsibility and greater productivity. By the same 
token, the union at Studebaker is not concerned with 
pattern setting. It presents no wage-price challenges 0 
plans for guaranteed employment, nor does it seek * 
educate the public to the social consequences of corport 
tion policies. According to the authors, the union and 
Studebaker have developed “constructive” relations by 
adopting the “problem solving’ approach to labor rel 
tions, and by harmonizing “divergent goals’’ into 4 
effective working agreement. 
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1e POSitiyg 
ral th 


»mpulsory Arbitration 






ompulsory Arbitration of Industrial Disputes. Compiled 







Ory 
king clacg by Helen E. Livingston. Washington, U. 8S. Library 
This shan, of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, July 1947. 







> Purchase 11 pp-; processed. 

nt of “fy pro and con arguments and bibliographies are presented. 
| Wage gn ompulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes—Pro and Con 
of €Mploy. Arguments from 1947 Congressional Hearings. Com- 
forces gp, piled by Mary Brooks Linton. Washington, U. S. 
Ons, cy, Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 


decisions 


July 1947. 17 pp.; processed. 

Ie ‘0 ° . . . 

ors es, ompulsory Arbitration of Laber Disputes. Jacksonville, 

© prea MM Il, Mid-West Debate Bureau, [1947]. 216 pp., bib- 
OCegg ’ 


















liography. 
Brief for debate on the affirmative and negative sides 
of the resolution: ‘That the Federal Government should 
squire arbitration of labor disputes in all basic American 


ndustries.”” 


State of 
d publie 


Frederick 


, Science ompulsory Federal Arbitration of Labor Disputes. Com- 

piled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, H. W. Wilson 
forded jp Co., 1947. 316 pp., bibliographies. (Reference Shelf, 
relation. [ix Vol. 19, No. 6.) $1.25. 


With the The first part of the volume deals with the general 
problem of labor disputes and the public interest. The 
cond and third parts are comprised of pro and con 


rticles on the question of compulsory arbitration. 


’ smaller 

Geng ral 
Ling the 
| smaller 


£ to the 


Selected Technical Bibliography on Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Roberta Nelson. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, October 1947. 
10 pp.; processed. 

Prepared to aid high-school students in debating the 
solution: ‘‘That the Federal Government should require 


PN such 
Ors js 
“Onment 


Ope rat- 


nt of . ° ° 
ie I rbitration of labor disputes in all basic American indus- 
mer: ries.” 


Henee 
cs con, NOSt and Standards of Living 
| follow 


‘The City Worker’s Family Budget. Washington, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 38 pp., chart. 


‘Ss 


es ar 
letter, (Serial No. R. 1909; preprint from Monthly Labor 
baker Review, February 1948.) 20 cents, Superintendent 


ntrast of Documents, Washington. 

it hose General description of purpose and of methods followed 
ations (RY the Bureau of Labor Statistics in developing the budget 
or 34 cities in the United States in the spring of 1946 and 
same (bummer of 1947. 


with BiStudies in Consumer Expenditures (1901, 1918-19, 1922-24). 


zes Of By H. Gregg Lewis and Paul H. Douglas. Chicago, 
ek t 1947. 74 pp., charts. (Supplement to Journal of 
"pora- Business of the University of Chicago, October 1947; 
) and Studies in Business Administration, Vol. XVII, 
is by No. 3.) 

rela- Statistical examination of the relationships between 


o a1 amily income and family expenditures for various goods 
nd services. The data are from the comprehensive stud- 
es of wage-earners’ budgets made by the U. 8. Bureau of 

abor Statistics in 1901 and 1918-19 and the study of 








white farm family budgets made by the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture in 1922-24. 


Food Consumption Levels in United Kingdom. London, 
Ministry of Food, 1947. 18 pp., charts. (Cmd. 
7203.) 6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 

Measures consumption levels according to food supplies 
moving into civilian consumption, and analyzes caloric 
intake per head per day in terms of various nutritive ele- 
ments. Compares the prewar period, 1934-38, with each 

year, 1940-46, and with provisional estimates for 1946-47. 


Economic and Social Problems 


The Economic Report of the President to the Congress, 


January 14, 1948. Washington, 1948. 136 pp., 
charts. 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


This report summarizes developments in the economy 
during 1947 in the fields of employment, production, 
productivity, consumer income, business investment and 
income, foreign trade, and government expenditures. 
Three major objectives are cited for 1948: First, to halt the 
inflationary trend; second, to maintain maximum employ- 
ment and maximum production and to achieve a better 
relationship between prices and income; and third, to 
establish a firmer foundation for the long-range growth and 
prosperity of the economy. 


Second Annual Report to the President by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Washington, December 1947. 
31 pp. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


The European Recovery Program—Basic Documents and 
Background Information. Prepared by staffs of Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 211 pp. (Senate Doc. No. 
111, 80th Cong., Ist sess.) 

An article on the development of this program into late 

1947 was published in the Monthly Labor Review for 

January 1948 (p. 40). 


Economic Institute on Pricing Problems and the Stabiliza- 
tion of Prosperity, Washington, D.C., September 18, 1947. 
Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Economic Research Department, 1947. 86 pp. 

Addresses at the second 1947 economic institute held 
by the Chamber of Commerce, reproduced in this volume, 
dealt with such subjects as the problem of maintaining full 
employment without inflation; wages in relation to costs, 
profits, and market demands; decline of confidence in 

“automatic adjustments;” and responsibilities of business- 

men in the field of price policy. 


Survey of Current Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies. 
Lake Success, N. Y., United Nations, Department of 
Economic Affairs,.1947. 86 pp. (Series A, No. 2.) 

In three parts: I, The problem of full employment in the 

United States of America; II, Scarcities and inflationary 

pressures in devastated Europe; III, Inflation in under- 

developed countries. 
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La Transformation des Prisonniers de Guerre en Travailleurs 
Libres. By Lucien Guérard. (Jn Revue Frangaise 
du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité 
Sociale, Paris, October 1947, pp. 846-852.) 

Short analysis of agreement of March 11, 1947, between 
France and the United States providing for repatriation of 
German prisoners of war in France, and establishing the 
conditions under which these prisoners, on their own 
option, may continue to work in France as part of the 
foreign labor forceinthat country. The article reviews the 
application of this agreement to August 15, 1947. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Full Employment in Your Community. A report of the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community Research. 
Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1947. 119 
pp., bibliographies. $2.75. 


Changes Affecting the Working Population of New Hamp- 
shire, 1940 to 1947. Concord, New Hampshire State 
Employment Service, 1947. 44 pp., map, charts; 
processed. 


Age of Railroad Employees, 1945. (In Monthly Review, 
U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, October 
1947, pp. 218-224, chart.) 

Numerical and percentage distributions of railroad 
employees are shown, by age and occupation groups, for 

1945 afid for the period 1937-45. 


Chart Book of Employment and Pay Rolls in Canadian 
Industries: Employment, 1939-July 1, 1947; Pay 
Rolls, 1941-July 1, 1947. Ottawa, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Employment Statistics Branch, 1947. 46 pp.; 


processed. 
Arbejdsigsheden 1945. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departe- 
ment, 1947. 130 pp. 1 kr. 


Statistical report on unemployment and number of 
persons insured against unemployment in Denmark in 
1945. In Danish, with French translations of table of 
contents and text of tables. 


Report of the National Employment Service, New Zealand, 
12 months ended March 31, 1947. Wellington, 1947. 
52 pp., chart. 


Guaranteed Wages 


Guaranteed Annual Wages. Report of special committee of 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. Chicago, [1947]. 
7 pp. 

The committee submits that there is no plan of wage 
payment which can be called an absolute guaranteed an- 
nual wage plan, but that so-called annual wage plans are 
basically attempts to stabilize production. This pamphlet, 


the committee’s first report on the subject, summarizes five 
plans representing different approaches to the problem 
of stabilizing production. 


MONTHLY LaApop 
ee 


Guaranteed Wages. By Werner Hochwald. (Jn Amerie 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., June 1947 . 
303-319. $1.25.) tis 

The first section of this article discusses the econom| 
effects of wage guaranties, uhe second examines Vationg 
proposals to encourage introduction of guaranty pia), 
and the third offers tentative conclusions. Attention 
directed particularly to rigidity in labor costs (hat result 
under a collective bargaining economy, and the increag, in 
labor-cost rigidity that might result from wage Buarantics 


The Guaranteed Work Week—A New Challenge to Manage. 
ment. By O. C. Cool. (Jn Manufacturers Recor 
Baltimore, Md., November 1947, pp. 35, 70. 35 cen 

This type of guaranty is simple, the author states, and 
has been successfully tested in various nonmanufacturing 
industries. It places production and other: hourly paid 
workers on the same weekly basis as white-collar workers 
and it is applicable to seasonal industries and to contin. 
uous-process manufacturing plants. However, befor 
the guaranteed workweek can be placed in effect unioy 
agreement clauses should clearly define the provisions of 
the plan. A guaranteed workweek is not a guaranty of 

employment, the author cautions; it merely guarantees 4 

minimum number of hours’ work a week to those physi. 

cally able to perform the work. 


Handicapped Workers 


Employability of Silicotic Subjects. 
M.D. 
Department of Labor and Industry, 1945-46, pp. 
121-124. St. Paul, 1947.) 

Need for changing the employment of workers with 
silicosis is discussed by the director of Saranac Laboratory, 
and brief findings are given of an X-ray survey mace by 
the Laboratory of 3,806 Minnesota iron miners. (This 
article was reprinted in Occupational Medicine, Chicago, 
July 1947, pp. 17-21.) 


Industrial Job Placement of Persons With Inactive Tubercu- 
losis. By Committee on Tuberculosis in Industry 
of the American Trudeau Society, National Tuberculo- 
sis Association, and National Conference of Tubercu- 
losis Secretaries. (Jn Occupational Medicine, Chica- 
go, July 1947, pp. 22-25. 75 cents.) 

The article outlines procedures, to be shared by the 
plant physician and employment officers, under which 
workers with inactive tuberculosis may be safely placed 
in a wide variety of jobs, but not in hazardous work or 
exposure to significant concentrations of free silica dust. 


The Employment of the Blind in Unsheltered Occupations. 
By Eric W. Page. (Jn Outlook for the Blind and 
the Teachers Forum, New York, October 1947, pp. 
211-224. 25 cents.) 

Describes the development in England of industrial 
placement of the blind, and the official position of this 
program; lists suitable occupations, including some in the 
field of prefabricated housing construction. 


By Leroy U. Gardner. 


(In Thirtieth Biennial Report of Minnesots & 
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Americg, Rehabilitation in Great Britain. New York, etc., British American Standard Safety Code for Bakery Equipment. 
1947, Pp. Information Services, October 1947. 18 pp., bibli- New York, American Standards Association, 1947. 
ography. (I. D. 455, revised.) 31 pp. (Z50.1-1947.) $1. 


Cconomie Reviews rehabilitation services now in operation under 


S Various he Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, covering 
y Plans, hospital services, forms of therapy, and training and 
€ntion ig resettlement of disabled persons; and briefly summarizes 
St result MM aining for rehabilitation workers in physiotherapy, 
Crease in necupational therapy, and remedial gymnastics. 

ATaNties, 

Manage. MB Housing 

Record, 

35 cents) i Housing Characteristics in 108 Selected Areas: 1946 Vet- 
ites, and erans’ Housing Surveys and the 1940 Census of Housing. 
acturing Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
rly paid of the Census; and Housing and Home Finance 











Agency, 1947. 42 pp.; processed. (Census Series 
HVet. No. 115; HHFA Statistics Bull. No. 1.) 


workers 


| CONntin. 

betes Summary of 1940 and 1946 data on primary families 
t Union {and subfamilies, tenure, rent, and plumbing equipment in 
sions of Moceupied dwelling units; 1946 data on vacancies among 
‘anty of privately financed dwelling units; and 1946 data on income 
antees g of employed World War II veterans. 
> physi. Illinois’ Housing Picture. [Chicago?], Illinois State Hous- 


ing Board, 1947. 24 pp., illus. 
Text and photographs descriptive of the housing sup- 
plied in Illinois by use of Federal surplus material and 


State grants. 


d ‘ 
oom © Public Housing (Low-Rent, War, and Veterans’ Projects) 
a in New Orleans. New Orleans, Housing Authority, 

. 1947. 26 pp.; processed. 

's with Bi) Housing Rent Chart. By William Charney Vladeck. New 
ratory, York, City Housing Authority, Planning Division, 











1947. 10 pp. 2d ed. 

Short-cut method of arriving at the economic rent in 
low-rent public housing projects, under given sets of con- 
ditions. In the preparation of this second set of charts, 
two changes were made to reflect prevailing costs, namely, 
the development cost item was raised from $1,250 to 
$2,000 per room and the maintenance and operating cost 
from $50 to $70 per room per year. 


ade by 
(This 
hicago, 


ibercy- 
dustry 
rculo- 
bercu- 
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Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


vy the 

which fa) Vork Injuries in the United States During 1946. Washing- 
slaced ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 16 pp., 
rk or bibliography, charts. (Bull. No. 921.) 10 cents, Super- 


dust. intendent of Documents, Washington. 


tions, Electrical Accidents in Bituminous Coal Mines. Washing- 
1 and ton, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 1947. 93 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. 


’, Pp. 

(Miners’ Circular No. 59; Coal-Mine Accident-Pre- 
strial vention Course, Section 6.) 30 cents, Superintendent 
’ this of Documents, Washington. 


1 the FE Injury Rates in New South Wales Manufacturing Industry. 
By A. C. Clarke. (Jn Bulletin of Industrial Psy- 
chology and Personnel Practice, Department of Labor 
and National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 
Melbourne, September 1947, pp. 24-32.) 


La Prévention des Accidents sur les Chantiers et dans les 
Ateliers du Batiment. Paris, Organisme Professionnel 
de Sécurité du Batiment et des Travaux Publics, 1947. 
318 pp., illus. (Document No. 7.) 

Accident prevention manual for local representatives and 
regional committees of the safety agency of the public 
works administration in France. Includes text of laws 
concerning safety precautions in building, safety posters, 
and statistical data on accident frequency. 


Industrial Hygiene 


A Summary of the Chicago-Cook County Health Survey: 
Conducted by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 
Chicago (54 West Hubbard Street), Chicago-Cook 
County Health Survey, Advisory Committee, 1947. 
100 pp. 35 cents. 

A section of this summary, headed Industrial H ygiene— 
For the Few, presents brief findings uf a survey of about 
1,400 establishments and nearly 600,000 workers. Prac- 
tically no plants with fewer than 1,000 employees had a 
full-time physician. Full text of the health survey report 
will be published later. 


The Incidence of Neurosis Among Factory Workers. By 
Russell Fraser. London, Medical Research Council, 
Industrial Health Research Board, 1947. 66 pp., 
charts. (Report No. 90.) 1s. 3d. net, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London. 


Good Lighting for People at Work in Reading Rooms and 
Offices. By Alfred H. Holway and Dorothea Jameson. 
Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Division of Research, 1947. 
43 pp., bibliography, illus. 75 cents. 

By D. Ricardo 

Cebrian 


La Iluminacién en los Centros de Trabajo. 
Ibarrola Monasterio and D. Clemente 


Martinez. (Madrid?], Instituto Nacional de Medi- 
cina y Seguridad del Trabajo, 1947. 86 pp., charts, 
illus. 


Technical study of factory illumination. 


La Proteccién en el Manejo de los Aparatos de Rayos X y 
Sustancias Radioactivas. By D. Julio Palacios Mar- 
tin and D. Carlos Gil y Gil. [Madrid?], Instituto 
Nacional de Medicina y Seguridad del Trabajo, 1947. 
35 pp., charts. 

Technical study of measures for protection of workers 
engaged in the handling of X-ray apparatus and radio- 
active substances. 


Industrial Relations 


A Human Relations Casebook for Executives and Super- 
visors. By Francis 8. Drake and Charles A. Drake. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 187 
pp., bibliographies. $2.50. 

Case studies of personnel problems arising out of the 
day-to-day relations between management and employees. 
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The major topics covered include bargaining with indi- 
viduals and groups, the use of incentives in personnel 
(administration, and the problem of obtaining and using 
ideas of management personnel and production employees. 


Union Liability and No-Strike Clauses. By James J. 
Bambrick, Jr. (Jn Conference Board Management 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, December 1947, pp. 369-376, chart.) 

Shows frequency of union liability and no-strike clauses, 
with illustrations of major types, in 185 union contracts 
signed since passage of Labor Management Relations Act. 


Union-Management Cooperation— Experience in the Clothing 
Industry. By Kurt Braun. Washington, Brookings 
Institution, 1947. 259 pp., charts. $3. 

This book deals with the growth and functioning of 
labor-management cooperation in the clothing industry, 
in which organized labor and organized employers have 
had a long history of successful collaboration. The in- 
fluence of this collaboration on labor-management relations 
in other industries is also considered. Particular attention 
is paid to the activities of the two major labor organiza- 
tions in the clothing industry: The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, affiliated with the CIO, and the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, affiliated 
with the AFL. 


The United States Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 
By John E. Lawyer. (/n International Labor Re- 
view, Geneva, August 1947, pp. 125-166. 50 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of I. L. O.) 

Traces the experience of the Federal Government in the 
promotion of industrial harmony through the judiciary, 
the Department of Labor, and machinery established for 
the railroad and other industries, and discusses industrial 
relations in 1946. Against this background, the provisions 
of the 1947 law are analyzed. 


Labor Organizations and Conventions 


Annual Conventions of the AFL and CIO. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 8pp. (Serial 
No. R. 1912; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1947.) Free. 


Report of 20th National Delegate Conference of Amalga- 
mated Union of Building Trade Workers, Worcester, 
England, July 22-25, 1947. London, Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers, 1947. 248 pp. 

The account of the session devoted to the national wages 
agreement includes discussion of a proposal to accept 
payment by results as a condition of obtaining an increase 
in hourly rates. 


A Short History of British Trade Unionism. London, 
Trades Union Congress, 1947. 31 pp., bibliog- 
raphies. 6d. 

Trade Unions in Postwar Russia. By Solomon M. 
Schwarz. (Jn Modern Review, New York, July 


1947, pp. 350-359. 60 cents.) 
Discussion of the Government’s complete control of 


MONTHLY Lanop 
te 


Soviet trade unions and the use made of them in the 
stimulation of production. 


Trade Union Organization and Industrial Relation, in 
Trinidad. By E. W. Dalley. London, Colonia] 
Office, 1947. 55 pp. (Colonial No. 215.) 


ls. 
H. M. Stationery Office, London. * 


Medical Care 


Blue Cross and Medical Service Plans. By Louis §, Roos 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, U. §. Public 
Health Service, 1947. 323 pp., maps, charts; proc 
essed. 

Findings and conclusions of a survey made “to appraise 
the advantages and limitations of Blue Cross plans” 
in serving public needs as to hospital and medical cap 
The diversity of area plans is discussed. and suggestions 
made for their improvement, including greater coording. 
tion to achieve coverage of larger segments of the popula. 
tion. A list of approved Blue Cross plans in the United 
States, January 1, 1947, with addresses of plans and 
names of executive directors, is appended. 


Medical Group Practice in the United States. By G. Halsey 
Hunt, M.D., and Marcus 8. Goldstein. (Jn Journal 
of American Medical Association, Chicago, December 
6, 1947, pp. 904-909, map, charts. 25 cents.) 

Report on 368 multispecialty medical groups, based on 4 
questionnaire survey made in 1946, showing geographica| 
distribution, size of groups, fields of medicine, hospita| 
relations, administration, and group prepayment plans. 


Medical Care and the Plight of the Negro. By W. Mon- 
tague Cobb, M.D. New York, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 1947. 38 
pp., bibliography, illus. 10 cents. 

A member of the faculty of Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., briefly appraises the facilities existing in tly 
United States for medical care of Negroes and for education 
of Negro physicians. 


Administration of Medical Care; Problems and Issues. by 
Odin W. Anderson. Ann Arbor, University of Mich- 
igan, 1947. xv, 179 pp., charts, forms. (Bureau of 
Public Health Economics Research Series No. 2 
$1.50, University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 

Comprehensive study, with statistics, of the tax-sup- 
ported medical-dental program for recipients of old-age 

assistance in Washington State, 1941-45. 


Medicine and Health in the Soviet Union. 
Sigerist, M.D. New York, Citadel Press, 
xix, 364 pp., charts. $5. 

Revised edition of “Socialized Medicine in the Soviet 
Union,” published in 1937. The author states that bis 
purpose was to describe the positive achievements of the 
Soviet medical system just as he had stressed the pusitive 
achievements of American medicine in an earlier book. 
In Chapter III, on “Soviet Medicine in Activn,” be 
discusses such subjects as health education, food, housing, 
protection of labor, protection of mother and child, an¢ 
rehabilitation of workers. 


By Henry E. 
1947, 
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ensions 


anual Report of the Comptroller of the City of New York 

for Fiscal Year 1946-47. New York, 1947. 465 pp. 
Balance sheets and statements of operation of the five 
tirement systems of which the Comptroller is custodian 
re given in an appendix to the report. These systems 
re the New York City employees’ retirement system, 
achers’ retirement system, Board of Education retirement 
ystem, and the pension funds for firemen and policemen. 


survey of Group Annuity Plans of Petroleum Industry 
Companies. New York, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 1947. 24 pp. 
Analysis, by insurance carrier, of principal provisions of 
oup annuity plans of 50 companies having approximately 
50,000 employees (exclusive of retired employees). 


‘et Worth of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries. 
By Erna Magnus. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, October 1947, pp. 12-27. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Based on surveys made in 1941—42 and 1944 in various 

ities. Includes information as to home ownership, life 

nsurance, and depletion of savings. 


he New Swiss Program of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
By Max Bloch. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, November 1947, pp. 16-19. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 
Outlines background and provisions of the new law 
which establishes a Nation-wide compulsory system of old- 
ge and survivors insurance. 


Personnel Management 


Personnel Administration—a Point of View and a Method. 
By Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 553 pp., bib- 
liography. $4.50. 

Part I covers, in separate chapters, the nature of per- 
sonnel administration, handling of personne] problems, 
diagnosing of organizational stability, building and main- 
aining of work teams, wages and hours (including wage 
policies and wage administration, methods of wage pay- 
ment, output standards, hours of work and shifts), and 
employee services and programs. Part II consists of case 
material illustrating the subject matter of Part I. 


Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Recent Literature 
on Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations. 
By Keith Davis. Austin, University of Texas, College 
of Business Administration, October 1947. 20 pp.; 
processed. (Bibliography No. 1.) Rev. ed. 


Improving Supervision. By Frank Cushman and Robert 
W. Cushman. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1947. 232 pp. $2.50. 

Discussion of human relations problems in industrial 


| and business organizations, designed especially for follow- 


up reading in connection with training programs for super- 
visors. 


New York, 
illus. 


Industrial Psychology. By Joseph Tiffin. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 553 pp., charts, 
2ded. $5.35 ($4 to schools). 

Revision of the author’s book of the same title published 
in 1942. There are two new chapters, the first of which 
deals with the interview and related employment methods, 
and the second, with wages and job evaluation. Other 
chapters cover various types of tests, training of employ- 
ees, merit rating, and factors related to morale, fatigue, 
efficiency, and accident proneness. 


Music in Relation to Employee Attitudes, Piecework, Pro- 
duction, and Industrial Accidents. By Henry Clay 
Smith. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford Univer- 
sity Press (for American Psychological Association), 
1947. 59 pp., bibliography, charts; processed. (Ap- 
plied Psychology Monograph No. 14.) $1.75. 


Prices and Price Control 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Services and Miscellaneous 
Goods—Detailed Report, March 1935 to June 1947. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
Variously paged; processed. Free. 

Typical Residential Electric Bills, Cities of 2,400 Population 
and More—Typical Net Monthly Bills as of January 1, 
1947. Washington, Federal Power Commission, 1947. 
64 pp., charts; processed. (R. 34.) 25 cents. 


Problems in Price Control: Changing Production Patterns. 
By Robert B. Armstrong and others; edited by Ben- 
jamin Caplan. Washington, 1947. 441 pp. (His- 
torical Reports on War Administration: General 
Publication No. 9, U. 8. Office of Temporary Controls, 
Office of Price Administration.) 75 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

In five parts: I, The problem; II, Price policy and pro- 
duction controls in textiles and apparel—OPA and WPB; 
III, Restrictive pricing to affect production patterns; 
IV, Incentive pricing; V, Price policy and the feed-food 
problem. Other volumes on “Problems in Price Control”, 
published in this series of historical reports, deal with 
pricing standards, pricing techniques, stabilization sub- 
sidies, and legal phases, respectively 
Judicial Review of Price Control: The Battle of the Meat 

Regulations. By Jacob D. Hyman and Nathaniel L. 
Nathanson. (Jn Illinois Law Review, Chicago, 
November—December 1947, pp. 584-634.) 

By John W. Willis. 

Washington, 


(In George 
December 


“Fair Rents’? Systems. 
Washington Law Review, 
1947, pp. 104-140. $1.) 

Discussion of the methods by which “fair rents” 
established and of the problems inherent,in the fixing of 
rents on a “fair” basis rather than by a “freeze’’ system 
whereby charges are limited by the rents asked on a given 
date. 


Rent Control. 


are 


By Margaret Rohrer and Douglas M. 
Frame. Berkeley, University of California, Bureau of 
Public Administration, 1947. 47 pp., bibliography; 
processed. (1947 Legislative Problems, No. 3.) 

Gives the history of rent control in World Wars I and II 
and describes State rent control measures in recent years. 
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The housing situation in California is shown in statistical 
terms. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Union Wages and Hours in the Printing Trades, July 1, 
1948. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1947. 67 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 912.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Occupational Wage Relationships, Series 1, No. 11: Woolen 
and Worsted Tezxtiles, 1946. Washington, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 11 pp., chart; 


processed. Free, 


Salesmen’s Compensation Plans. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947. 39 pp. 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 81.) 


Wage Rates, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Elec- 
trical Products Industry, [Canada], 1946. (In Labor 
Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, November 
1947, pp. 1722-1730.) 

Includes data for the radio sets and parts industry. 


Le probleme des Salaires en Allemagne. By E. Roeder. 
(In Revue Frangaise du Travail, Ministére du Tra- 
vail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, October 1947, pp. 
865-875.) 

Reviews, in general terms, developments with respect 
to earnings and cost of living in the four zones of Germany 
under the occupation, and the wage and price policies of 
the occupying powers. The article deals particularly 
with the Allied Control Council’s Directive No. 14 of 
September 1945 continuing the wage freeze established 
under the Nazi regime, and With the limited modifications 
of this wage freeze authorized by the Control Council in 
September 1946. 


Arbeidsiénninger 1946. (In Statistiske Meddelelser, Statis- 
tisk SentralbyrAi, Oslo, 1947, Nr. 7-9, pp. 315-321. 
Kr. 0.60.) 

Summary data from the quarterly wage surveys con- 
ducted in Norway during 1946, with comparable figures 
from the semi-annual surveys made in 1944 and 1945. 
Average hourly earnings of workers are shown according 
to skills, industry, and region. 


Private Funksjonzxrers Lénningsforhold i 1 Juli 1946. Oslo, 
Statistisk Sentralbyri, 1947. 67 pp. (Norges Offi- 
sielle Statistikk X, 136.) 

Results of a survey of wages of salaried workers in 
Norway, made in July 1946. Data on average monthly 
earnings are presented by industry, size of industry, and 
geographical district. Distributions of workers are tab- 
ulated in relation to experience, age, and level of earnings. 


Women in Industry 


Summary of State Labor Laws for Women, September 15, 
1947. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1947. 7 pp.; processed. Free. 


State Laws Relating to Night Work for Women. Washingto 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, (cto), 
15, 1947. 4 pp.; processed. Free. 


Employment of Women in the First Post-Reconversion y, 
in New York State, 1946-47. New York, State J), 
partment of Labor, Division of Industria] Relationg 
Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1947, , 
pp., bibliography, charts; processed. 


Employment of Women in Switzerland. (In Internation, 
Labor Review, Geneva, August 1947, pp. 167-174 
50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing 
ton Branch of I. L. O.) 


International Documents on the Status of Women. Was) 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureay 
1947. 116 pp. (Bull. No. 217.) 25 cents, Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 










General Reports 


Protecting 60 Million Workers: Thirty-Fifth Annual Re 
port of the Secretary of Labor, for the Fiscal Yea 
Ended June 30, 1947. Washington, U. 8. Depart. 
ment of Labor, 1947. 117 pp. 25 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Reports on the activities of the Department of Labor 
and reviews labor conditions during the fiscal year 1946-~47, 


Economic Review of Chile, 1946. Washington, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Office of Internationa! 
Trade, 1947. 26 pp.; processed. (International 
Reference Service, Vol. IV, No. 59.) 5 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

Includes information on cost of living and labor condi-§ 
tions. Similar reviews have been published by the Office 
of International Trade for various other countries, based 
on reports submitted by representatives of the United 
States in the countries concerned. 


Report of the Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
[Great Britain), for the years 1939-46. London, 1947 
394 pp. (Cmd. 7225.) 7s. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 

This volume takes the place of the annual reports that 
were omitted during the war years. Part I covers mobili- 
zation for war; Part II, demobilization and reallocation of 
manpower; and Part III, other work of the Ministry, 
including activities in connection with assistance to dis- 
abled persons, unemployment insurance and assistance, 
juveniles, industrial relations, and international labor 
relations. The report contains a considerable amount of 
information on the problems handled, as well as accounts 
of procedures and regulations. 


USSR: A concise handbook. Edited by Ernest J. 5im- 
mons. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1947. 
494 pp., map. $4.50. 

Collection of 27 articles on the Soviet Union, prepared 
for the Encyclopedia Americana. The articles survey the 
historical, political, economic, social, and cultural aspects 
of Russian civilization. Background information on pre- 
Soviet Russia is included. 
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Table C-1: 
Table C-2: 


Table C-3: 


4—Employment and Pay Rolls 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments, by industry division 

Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by major industry group 

Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
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Taste A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 











































































































































































































eee" 
Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
Labor force 1947 | 1946 
ys ei Pete | en Pees] August’ July? | June?| May | April | March — _ .w 
oe 
Total, both sexes 
Total labor force #...--.---------------------- 60, 870 | 61,510 | 62,219 | 62,130 | 63,017 | 64,035 | 64,007 | 61,760 | 60,650 | 59,960 | 59,630 | 59,510 | 60,320 
— S—=. 3 SS |_ eee 

Civilian labor force. ....---------------------- 59, 590 | 60,216 | 60,892 | 60,784 | 61,665 | 62,664 | 62,609 | 60,290 | 59,120 | 58,390 | 58,010 | 57,790 | 58, 430 
Unemployment.......-.--.-------------- 1,643 | 1,621 | 1,687] 1,912] 2,096 | 2,584 | 2,555] 1,960] 2,420/ 2,330 | 2,490; 2,400] 2,120 
Employment........--------------------- 57,947 | 58,595 | 59,204 | 55,872 | 59, 569 | 60,079 | 60,055 | 58,330 | 56,700 | 56,060 | 55,520 | 55,390 | 56,310 
onagricultural.........-.---.-----.- 50, 985 | 50,609 | 50, 583 | 50,145 | 50, 594 | 60,013 | 49,678 | 49,370 | 48,840 | 48,820 | 48, 600 | 48,890 | 49, 100 
Worked 35 hours or more___.....- 43, 144 | 42,616 | 43,102 | 42,796 | 41, 068 ,602 | 41,747 | 41,330 | 40,120 | 40,680 | 40,750 | 41,500 | 42,120 
Worked 15-34 hours_.........--..- 4,674 | 5,147} 4,534] 3,988) 4,574] 4,630] 4,532 | 4,780] 4,820] 4,880] 4,600) 4,280] 4,200 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢__...........- 1,631 | 1,470] 1,391] 1,312] 1,224] 1,150] 1,243] 1,550] 1,570/ 1,500] 1,440] 1,400] 1,35 
With a job but not at work #___.- 1, 534 1, 376 1,556 | 2,050] 3,726) 4,631 2,156 | 1,710 | 2,330} 1,760} 1,720]; 1,710) 1,340 
Agricultural... -.....-.--.-..---------- 6,962 | 7,985} 8,622| 8,727) 8,975 | 10,066 | 10,377 | 8,960 | 7,860 | 7,240] 6,920] 6,500] 7,210 
Worked 35 hours or more__.._.--.- 4,500 | 5,709] 6,867) 7,207] 6,734] 8,067 | 8,326] 6,940 | 5,520] 4,750] 4,320] 4,040] 5,150 
Worked 15-34 hours..........--.- 1,631 | 1,781 | 1,383] 1,077| 1,687] 1,653] 1,700] 1,660 | 1,770| 1,790; 1,890] 1,700 | 1,450 
Worked 1-14 hours # _.........-.- 320 228 204 165 193 171 187 210 260 300 280 300 320 
With a job but not at work '..... 421 198 167 187 362 174 165 150 310 400 430 460 290 

Males 
Total labor force 8. _.................-.-.----- 44,156 | 44,426 | 44,754 | 44,881 | 45,874 | 46,213 | 45,839 | 44,620 | 44,310 | 43,990 | 43,700 | 43,560 | 43,860 
| Cletiten Miber $000... ..2.020202020...--2------ 42,892 | 43,148 | 43,443 | 43,551 | 44,540 | 44,861 | 44,460 | 43,170 | 42,800 | 42,440 | 42,100 | 41,860 | 41,990 
Unemployment. ..........-..--.--------- 1,239 | 1,176] 1,183] 1,303, 1,518 , 1,707 | 1,420] 1,900] 1,850] 2,010] 1,950] 1,690 
i tnacednesdeoassenarasses 41, 653 | 41,972 | 42,260 | 42,158 | 43,022 | 43,071 | 42,753 | 41,750 | 40,900 | 40,590 | 40,000 | 39,910 | 40,300 
onagricultural................-.---- 35, 484 | 35,323 | 35,340 | 35, 202 | 35,452 | 34,937 | 34,729 | 34,340 | 33,970 | 34,030 | 33,830 | 34,060 | 34,010 
Worked 35 hours or more___...--- 31, 147 | 31,020 | 31,476 | 31, 232 | 30,302 | 20,041 | 30,639 | 30,160 | 29,260 | 29,400 | 29, 280 | 20,910 | 30, 200 
Worked 15-34 hours.........----- 2,411 | 2,709] 2,212] 2,004] 2,506] 2,555] 2,333 | 2,350] 2,530] 2,680 | 2,540 | 2,200] 2,120 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__..........-- 738 622 630 522 487 446 469 690 730 660 670 660 600 
With a job but not at work #____- 1,187 972 1,022] 1,355] 2,156] 2,895 | 1,288] 1,140] 1,450] 1,200] 1,340] 1,200] 1,000 
I bisdice<basnccesecececcss- 6,169 | 6,649 | 6,920] 6,955] 7,570] 8,134] 8,024] 7,410] 6,930 | 6,560] 6,260 | 5,850 | 6,290 
Worked 35 hours or more___...--- 4,376 | 5,226 | 6,913 | 6,175] 6,191 | 7,130] 7,187 | 6,400] 5,260] 4,600] 4,190 | 3,850] 4,860 
Worked 15-34 hours.............-. 1,177 | 1,038 736 523 937 775 588 770 | 1,230] 1,380] 1,460} 1,330 950 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__...........- 252 194 128 87 141 98 101 130 190 230 230 250 220 
With a job but not at work *.._.- 364 18) 142 169 303 130 148 110 250 350 380 420 260 
Females 
_ aa Sa 16,714 | 17,084 | 17,465 | 17,249 | 17,143 | 17,822 | 18,168 | 17,140 | 16,340 | 15,970 | 15,930 | 15,950 | 16, 460 
Cy I OO on Sosa. cecdéccocccccesc-s- 16, 698 | 17,068 | 17,449 | 17,233 | 17,125 | 17,803 | 18,149 | 17,120 | 16,320 | 15,950 | 15,910 | 15,930 | 16,440 
ocntcncaanéiendceadcheseos 404 445 504 519 578 795 540 520 480 480 450 430 
[i Segeyeaae 16, 294 | 16,623 | 16,044 | 16,714 | 16,547 | 17,008 | 17,302 | 16,580 | 15,800 | 15,470 | 15,430 | 15, 480 | 16,010 
onagricultural.........--. diinentedns 15, 501 | 15,286 | 15,243 | 14.943 | 15, 142 | 15,076 | 14,949 | 15,030 | 14,870 | 14,790 | 14,770 | 14,830 | 15,090 
Worked 35 hours or more___...-.- 11, 997 | 11,596 | 11,626 | 11, 564 | 10,766 | 10,561 | 11,108 | 11,170 | 10,860 | 11,280 | 11,470 | 11,590 | 11,830 
Worked 15-34 hours.......-.....-. 2,263 | 2,438 | 2,322] 1,894 2,075 | 2,199} 2,430 200 | 2,200] 2,150 | 2,080] 2,170 
Worked 1-14 hours‘ _.........-.-- 893 &48 761 790 737 704 774 860 840 840 770 740 750 
With a job but not at work *___.. 347 404 534 695 | 1,570] 1,736 868 570 880 470 880 420 340 
(SS 2 793 | 1,336] 1,702] 1,772| 1,405] 1,932] 2,353] 1,55 930 680 660 650 920 
Worked 35 hours or more___.....- 214 473 954; 1,122 543 937 | 1,139 540 260 150 130 190 200 
Worked 15-34 hours.............- 454 743 647 554 750 878 | 1,112 890 540 410 430 70 600 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢._..._.......- 68 104 76 78 52 73 86 80 70 70 50 50 100 
With a job but not at work °___.- 57 18 25 18 59 44 | 17 40 60 50 50 40 30 
: ! 


























! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are ag small. Therefore, the smaller 
eeuates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 


1 Beginning in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest 
thousand. and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced 
with asterisks. These changes from previous practice do not reflect an 
improvement in reliability of the data but are made in order to achieve 
pay! with other census releases on related subjects. Because of round- 
ing the individual) figures no longer add to group totais. 


3 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces 

4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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ay 
TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establish ments, by 
Industry Division ' 
[In thousands] 

a 

147 1946 Annual 

Industry division ee 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | 1943 1939 
Total estimated employment. ............-. 44, 066 (43, 444 |43, 205 (43,039 |42,624 [42,201 |42, 363 |41, 919 |41,824 |42, 043 /41, 849 |41, 803 |42, 928 (42 o42 30, 27 
Manufacturing..............-....---------- 15,951 |15, 861 |16, 831 [16,801 |16, 695 |15, 238 |15, 328 |15, 287 |15, 420 15, 510 |16, 475 |15, 372 |15, 348 |17, 381 | 10, on 
et :sendageeatdnendeneveennteetnnddl atl 897 895 804 806 866 893 SA4 856 | 879 880 883 874} 917! ‘ays 
Contract construction ?...................- 1,788 | 1,854 | 1,806 | 1,904 | 1,804 | 1,847 | 1,768 | 1,685 | 1,619 | 1,534 | 1,502 | 1,527 | 1,644 | 1, 567 1, 1% 
Transportation and public utilities 4,064 | 4,071 | 4,002 | 4,110 | 4,144 4,140 | 4,115 | 3,970 | 3,836 | 4,020 | 4,011 | 4,014 | 4,071 | 3,619 2.919 
CU ATE RES GE PTT 2,851 | 2,866 | 2,804 | 2,905 | 2,927 | 2,928 | 2,920 | 2,890 | 2,870 | 2,856 | 2,853 | 2,863 | 2,919 | 2 746 2 Om 
Communication -_ __. 719 713 707 713 722 721 712 605 496 699 697 692 691 488 "301 
Other public utilities 404 492 491 492 495 491 483 475 470 465 461 459 461 385 44) 
i ,enouqnoupaneoennieeseianbaanctind 9,455 | 9,076 | 8, 886 | 8,688 | 8,586 | 8,558 | 8, 582 | 8,545 | 8,552 | 8,565 | 8, 507 | 8,552 | 9,234 | 7,322 | 4 m5 
i ponsepeseocsocasdsennegheounensntt 1, 591 | 1, 588 | 1,686 | 1,583 | 1,602 | 1,500 | 1,567 | 1,561 | 1,554 | 1,555 | 1,546 | 1,544 | 1,546 | 1,401 | 1. 399 
Pp -w,esqcctccedgneanesequesensougapentd , 088 | 4,660 | 4,662 | 4,634 | 4,619 | 4,686 | 4,711 | 4,500 | 4,552 | 4,565 | 4,561 | 4,527 | 4,573 | 3,786 | 3 on 
Government a 5,631 | 5,428 | 5,447 | 5,425 | 5,288 | 5,281 | 5,300 | 5,447 | 5,426 | 5,415 | 5,367 | 5,384 | 5,638 | 6.049 | 3’ o8- 
| RRR ACIP LAER Ras Ve 1,985 | 1,751 | 1,744 | 1,761 | 1,796 | 1,828 | 1,886 | 1,905 | 1,923 | 1,045 | 1,962 | 1,963 | 2,236 | 2.875 | "sox 
State and local...........-.-.----------] 3, 646 | 3,677 | 3,708 | 3,664 | 3,492 | 3,453 | 3,513 | 3,542 | 3, 508 | 3,470 | 3,415 | 3,421 | 3,402 | 3,174 | 3, ox 

1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salaried workers in non- * These figures cover all em loyees of private firms whose ma tiv 
agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay construction. They are not Sirectly comparable with the (cohen hye 
period ending nearest the 14th of the month. Proprietors, self-em aad ww as ee peers = es, . 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 
sons, domestic servants, and | of the armed forces are ex . jee a which self-em plo persons, working proprietors, and 
Thege estimates have been adj to levels indicated 1945 made orce-account workers and other em plo of nonconstruction firms or public 


by data 
available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 


Agency. 
to revision. 


Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject 


bodies who engage in construct 
tion firms. An article presenting this other construction employment series 
appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and will appear ip 


every third issue 


thereafter. 


ion work, as well as all employees of construe 


TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 






























































Industry Group ' 
{In thousands) 
Annual 
1947 1946 average 
Major industry group 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jam. | Dec. | 1943 | 1939 
SEE, ncncctneioebectecinuinl 15, 951 |15, 861 [15,831 |15,801 |15, 505 |15, 2383 [15,328 |15, 237 |15, 429 |15, 510 |15, 475 |15, 372 |15, 348 |17, 381 | 10,078 

Durable goa pep csantbamsanecetbedout 8,055 | 7,986 | 7,925 | 7,875 | 7,795 | 7,691 | 7,863 | 7,781 | 7,892 | 7,892 | 7,857 | 7,781 | 7,731 {10,297 | 4,357 

Nondurable goods. ...................- 7,896 | 7,875 | 7,906 | 7,926 | 7,800 | 7,542 | 7,465 | 7,456 | 7,537 | 7,618 | 7,618 | 7,501 | 7,617 | 7,084 | 5,70 
Iron and steel and their products........... 1,888 | 1,873 | 1,864 | 1,862 | 1,854 | 1,826 | 1,839 | 1,829 | 1,842 | 1,840 | 1,832 | 1,823 | 1, 787 1, 171 
Electrica! machinery......................- 759 757 749 738 731 729 746 718 732 775 777 773 771 914 355 
Machinery, except electrical... .........-. ...} 1,555 | 1, 639 | 1,534 | 1,530 | 1,522 | 1,401 | 1, 528 | 1,532 | 1, 536 | 1,522 | 1, 512 | 1, 804 | 1,489 | 1, 585 690 
bh: “gees equipment, except auto- 

mobiles.....- ~shidibebaaeiithinimastidabdal 584 570 543 529 620 517 583 587 601 596 599 603 600 | 2, 951 1% 
EE TE RSE LE SER AEE. 1, 006 993 991 987 953 970 967 926 987 971 965 924 943 845 46 
Nonferrous metals and their products... ... 470 466 464 461 456 452 467 479 491 496 498 494 493 525 283 
Lum ber and timber basic products.........| 747 749 | 750 | 747 748 7244; 730; 715; 6890; 673; 660] 654; 652); 589 465 
Furniture and finished lumber products. -- 543 537 531 524 517 503 510 507 516 524 523 514 504 429 385 
Stone, clay, and glass products............. 503 502 499 497 4d 479 493 488 497 495 491 492 492 422 iy 
Textile-mil! products and other fiber man- 

TSE SENSE TPR ANS +. 1,373 | 1,354 | 1,333 | 1,307 | 1,287 | 1,273 | 1,293 | 1,310 | 1,336 | 1,355 | 1,362 | 1,354 | 1,353 | 1,330 | 1, 235 
Apparel and other finished tertile products.| 1,367 | 1,338 | 1,349 | 1,312 | 1,281 | 1,196 | 1,195 | 1,192 | 1,222 | 1,277 | 1,274 | 1,244 | 1,229 | 1,080 894 
Leather and leather products... ..........- 415 411 408 406 401 390 387 385 398 404 405 403 403 378 383 
peo nnenennnsennee--------| 1,605 | 1,688 | 1,705 | 1,829 | 1,701 | 1,665 | 1,557 | 1, 516 | 1,605 | 1,487 | 1,485 | 1,513 | 1,548 | 1,418 | 1,19 
Tobacco manufactures. .................. --| 102 104 1038 100 we 97 97 96 95 100 103 104 105 103 105 
Pepe and a! lied Paes 474 469 467 462 461 454 462 461 465 467 467 465 465 389 320 

ting, publish and allied industries.| 712 708 706 700 607 | 603; 692) 690; 689; 687/ 687; 683/| 688 549 561 

feals al! i ancaind coda 763 759 755 746 730 733 726 744 747 750 747 741 732 873 421 
ucts of petroleum PRR 233 233 233 233 234 235 231 228 223 224 222 221 170 147 
ubber SRS eee 277 276 272 267 268 265 272 276 289 293 295 294 296 231 150 
PE isintcodsédecsacéc 575 585 575 564 551 541 553 558 568 574 571 568 577 563 311 

1 Estimates include all full- and part-time uction and non the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
workers In man industries who worked or received pa the parable series from January 1939 are available upon request. Data for the 
er same ending nearest the 15th of the month. These ates have current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

adjusted to levels indicated by data through 1945 made available by 





Georgia 
lorida-.----. 
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qaBLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State! 
[In thousands} . 
———_—_ 
1947 1946 Annual 
Region and State average 
Nov Oct Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. Mar Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. 1943 
——— 
‘ow England: 

New a cbiiienaawineseibigedibes 112.5} 113.1] 1947] 114.5] 121.5] 107.9] 108.0) 108.6) 115.3) 218.0) 117.9) 117.8) 117.1) 144. 4 
New Hampshire... .-------------- 83. 9 82.9 82.1 80.7 77.6 79.3 78.7 81.1 83.0 83. 5 82. 4 83. 0 81.6 77.0 
ettttcapdicbtdnos--cootsere= 39.8} 39.7] 30.9) 40.2) 39. 39.4, 30.4 420] 429) 48.2) 43.3) 43.1) 41.8) 41.3 
Massachusetts. ....-------------- 753.2) 741. 732.5} 720.4) 707.2) 724.7| 734.3) 749.9) 763.5 765.6) .761.6) 766.9) 762.1 835. 6 
Rhode Island--...--------------- 154.3 152.9 148. 1 143.0 141.4 147.0 147.7 150. 6 153. 8 154. 0 153. 6 154.4 152. 0 169. 4 
Connecticut...--.--------------- 416.0} 414.3] 411.1 407.8 404.6) 4141 417.0} 420.1 424.2) 425.2) 422.0) 420.6) 416.1 504. 2 

iddle Atlantic: 

Me ie i 1, 918, 6| 1,922.8] 1, 900. 1] 1,870.8] 1,801.9) 1,841.6} 1,858.0) 1,893. 4) 1, 934. 5) 1,939.1) 1,922.9) 1, 930. 3) 1, 939. 6) 2, 115.7 
New Jersey.--------------------- 757.4 751. 4 749. 2) 735. 9 719.6, 745.2 727.0 738. 5 768. 6 768. 4 770.3 768. 0 757.7 951.1 
Pennsy yen al ane baie oed 1, 524. 9} 1, 519.0} 1, 505.5) 1,491.7) 1,471.7 1, 487. 1| 1, 404. 5) 1, 607.7) 1, 511.8) 1, 513.1 1, 518.8} 1, 615.1) 1, 611.7] 1, 579.3 

North Central: 
Bes hio ee. ii te ernche waubel 1, 247.3] 1,244. 7) 1, 244.0) 1, 238.1 1, 232.0) 1, 244. 5) 1, 238.7) 1, 254.6) 1, 255. 4 1, 251. 3} 1, 242.7] 1, 231.1) 1, 238.3) 1, 363.3 
556. 0 561.0} 580.0 552.3 550.0 553. 2 550. 1 554. 4 555. 8 556. 2 549. 6 544.2 538. 4 633, 1 
1, 266. 3] 1, 257. 0) 1, 249.0) 1, 237.8 1, 228. 6} 1, 238.3) 1, 232.0) 1, 248.2 1, 249. 4] 1, 251.1] 1, 244. 4) i, 236.0) 1, 229.6) 1, 263.7 
1, 018. 8} 1,021.8) 1,023.3 1,004.6) 997.0) 1,013.1 980. 3) 1, 035. 4} 1,046.7) 1,038. 5) 1,027.8 1, 032. 8} 1, 041.6) 1, 181.8 
Ww 434.1 432.7) 444. 2| 442.1 451.8} 430.4) 425.8} 420.8) 429.3) 424.6) 420.7 422.5) 420.1 442.8 
West North Central: 
Minnesota......----------------- 199.9} 199.0) 209.9) 201.6) 205.1 194. 5 193. 5 195. 1 197.8 199. 1 199.0) 200.1 200. 2 215.1 
lowa..------.------------------- 149.8 148. 6 149. 4 149. 1 147.4 146. 5 145. 0 146. 6 147.0 149.4 148. 146. 9 144. 0 161.7 
Missouri... ..--...---------------- 366.8] 362.6) 356.8) 356.6) 352.9) 355.5) 351.3 355.9| 355.8) 359.8 355. 3 357.9 356. 0 412.9 
North Dekots.........-.-------- 7.1 7.0 7.0 7.2 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.5 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.5 5.6 
South Dakota-.-..--------------- 11.5 11.4 11.3 11.5 11.8 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.5 10. 5 10.3 
Nebreska.....-...---------------- 45.9 45.1 43.1 43.2 43. 4 43.1 42.5 41.9 42.8 42.8 44.1 44.5 44.0 60.8 
| a 79.9 79.8 79. 4 80. 0 80.7 81.0 79. 5 79.3 77.8 78.1 78.9 79. 6 79.3 144.2 
South Atlantie: 
Delawaf0.....--.--0+0+---------- 45. 2 45.6 48. 2 48.4 45. 2 45.4 45.4 44.9 45.0 44.6 45.3 45.2 45.0 55.2 
aryland.-....-....------------- 231.1 229. 3 232. 4 228.2} 217.4 224.3 228 9 228. 4 236. 2 237.3 237.9 241.3 240.7 348.8 
District of Columbia. -. --------- 17.4 17.5 17.5 17.3 17.4 17.2 17.1 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.9 17.3 17.0 15.6 
Virginia.....-------------------- 217.3 217.0 214. 5 211.5) 208.2 207.9 209. 4 209. 1 210. 1 210. i 211.4 213.3 212.6 231.9 
West Virginia--.-..----.---------- 133. 0 133. 4 132. 8 132. 5 131.0 132. 6 131. 5 133. 0 131.9 132 0 131.9 131.9 133. 4 132. 2 
North Carolina--......-.--------- 378.2! 373.6 367.7 366. 1 364. 7 365. 6 366. 4 372.7 376.0 375.7 373.9 371.5 367.0 399. 9 
Senth Caremma@..........-------- 197. 6 194. 8 192.3 192. 0 191.5 188. 9 188. 7 189.7 189. 8 189. 5 188. 5 188. 0 186. 7 191.8 
a et ee 256. 7 253.9} 261.9 248.5) 238.2 246.2; 249.7 253. 9 254.0) 255.9 257.9 260. 0 263. 6 $02. 9 
(Se 82.7 80. 6 78. 6 76. 8 76. 0 77.1 76. 6 81.9 86.8 88. 1 90. 6 90. 4 89. 4 136. 0 
East South Central: 
ed, nonagccecesse< 130. 7 130. 3 128. 2 125. 8 122. 4 123. 6 123. 9 130. 7 129.1 129.9 129. 1 129. 1 127.4 131.7 
CE en cnn ooccesesecoes 253. 0 253. 8 251. 8 250.8 246. 2 245. 2 245.7 249.2) 249.9 250. 9 250. 0 247.7 248. 6 255.9 
DE, 8 in rodsicccecccosccecac: 229. 3 228. 0 224.3) °223.1) °222.1) %225.6 223. 4 224.0) 224.3 225.0; 224.7 222.9 221.6 258. 5 
Mississippi-.---..----------------- 95.5) . 94,1 95. 0 95. 3 91.4 90. 9 88. 5 90. 4 92.1 03. 5 92.7 91.5 00. 5 05. 1 
West South tral: 
ily ES 75. 5 76. 0 74.9 74.0 71.0 71.5 71.4 72.7 67.9 67.6 67.4 70. 0 70.1 76.7 
P = ay Sa 141.1 143. 5 142.7 142. 6 140.9 138. 6 136. 6 135. 2 133. 2 132. 4 132.7 133. 6 132. 5 166.1 
GE ro cncubksec cease tocvox 56. 5 55.7 55. 2) 55. 2 53.8 53. 5 53. 0 54.1 54.3 54.6 54. 6 55.2 55.8 99.7 
TR ot dineidpmiinnraccsqpocees 347.7 339.9] 337.8) 341.5 335. 1 339.3 324. 5 326. 9 324.8 326. 0 324.8 329. 8 328.9 424.8 
Mountain: 
Ee 18.7 19.1 18.1 18. 2 18. 4 17.8 17.1 16. 6 16.4 16. 4 16.6 17.9 18.1 18.7 
SS 19.9 20. 4 19.3 19. 5 20.8 20.1 19. 2 18. 4 18. 4 17.7 17.9 20.1 21.9 15.9 
Wwyemnig............--...------ 7.2 7.1 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 6.7 7.0 6.1 
Colorado he 60. 4 60. 6 57.9 56. 6 55.9 54. 6 53. 8 54.1 53. 6 63. 5 56.0 56. 2 68. 7 67.5 
.. .ncndugnaceqansecs= 10. 3 10. 2 10.1 10. 2 10.1 9.9 10. 0 9.9 9.9 9.9 10.0 10. 2 10. 2 7.9 
- 3 ) Sane 13. 0 12.6 12.7 12. 5 12.7 13. 2 13.1 13.6 13.3 13.3 13.3 13.9 13. 5 19.4 
BE ain pnehannacooseceserc= 27.3 29.4 30. 1 26. 3 29.1 24.9 24.1 23.5 23.0 22. 5 23.0 24.5 25.4 83. 5 
AS ee Sete ES 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3. 5 3.5 3. 6 3. 5 3.5 7.9 
Washington .........------------ 178. 2 183. 9 191.7 185. 0 176. 5 179.3) °174.9| °170.4| °169.2) %166.1) *%162.3) °166.0 *168. 8 285.6 
oa oe ir 112.2 117. 2 122. 2 122. 4 116. 6 119. 1 117.1 115, 5 114.4 115, 2 116. 1 118.0 118.4 192.1 
0 a 716.8) 736.3) 7441 759. 9 703. 6; 689, 1 692.7| 698.7| 691.7) 693.6) 606.9) 705.9) 705.4) 1,165.5 























Missouri—Division of Employment and Security, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, 1101 Capitol Ave., Jefferson City. 

~~ Sindee Compensation Commission of Montana, 
elena. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Jersey—New Jersey Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 

New York—Research & Statistics, Division of Placement and Unem- 
loyment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor, 342 


' Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
asterisk for the first month of publication of such data. Comparable series, 
January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor, 
or cooperating State agency listed below: 

Cooperating State Agencies 
Arizona—Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 111, Phoenix. 


California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. 


adison Ave., New York 17. 


Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Hartford 15. North Carolina—North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh. 
Delaware—F Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut Street, Oklahoma— Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, American 
Ph 2 National Bidg., Oklahoma ity 2. 
Florida— da Industrial] Commission, Tallahassee. F Pennsy!vania—Federa! Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut 8t., 
Employment Security Administration, State Office’ Building, Philadelphia 1 (Manufacturing), Department of Labor and Industry, 
A 3. arrisburg (Nonmanufacturing.) 
Ilinois—Illinois Department of Labor, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Division of Census and Informa- 
Indiana—Employment peperthy Diveten, Indianapolis 12. tion, Providence 2. 
Kansas— Kansas State Labor Tennessee—Tennessee Department of Employment Security, Cotton 
Louisiana— Bureau of Business . of Commerce, Louisi- States Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 3. Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, 331 Water St., Utah—Department of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 
Vermont— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 


A 
M Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 
Massachusetts—Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, 


\ 33. 
Michigan— t of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 
Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, 8t. Paul 1. 


Virginia—Division of Research and Statistics, State Department of 


Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 
Washington—Employment Security Dept., P. O. Box 367, Olympia. 
— Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 
evised. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 





AS eremetestOh. once ctotceccosessooccess 


Iron and steel and their products........... 


Electrical machinery............-...--...-. 
Electrical equipment.............-.-.-.-.- ‘ 


Machinery, except electrical. _............- 
Machinery and machine-shop products_ |. 
Engines and turbines. ..............-.-- octal 


Transportation equipment, except auto- 


pO ES ket aan 
Nonferrous metals and their products...... 


industry group and industry 





TD OUR... .cceeadencesndneccedit 


EGR EIEE GENER. cacaccescusescoccant 


Durable goods 


Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling 


il. coscansnacesthabibccemnatiiboesos " 


Grey-iron and semistee! castings... .... 
Malleable-iron castings................- 
ES Css - cot chtecocenanseusces 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ...........- 


Tin cans and other tinware ........... é 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_...... ‘ 


. Rahat a Se oe ee 
Cutlery and edge tools. 


Tools (except edge tools, machine tools,| 


Se, Gs EE coancendsoasoniasbuets 


REE ETE ORES. 
, aie ah 


toves, of] burners, and heating equip- 


ment, not elsewhere classified........ . 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 


CS 8 A + 


Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
ESS AS 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 
oS SS eae as 


Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and | 


Gace ccs Pees et ae eer eee -" 
Bolts, nutg, washers, and rivets........ 
Aad eos ig TS | Pe. en 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 

RR ar Y ee ae eet . 


Screw-machine products and wood 
SNE toctteinaiihtenaninttiiamedinn 


Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.......... é 


FE ctiniiesccdbabéosocundipeceses 


Radios and phonographs..............- 


Communication equipment. .........-- oo 


SR. « dintilinendieimondtindizenouinn 
Agricultural machinery, excluding trac- 


Nh RR AR “ 


Machine-tool acceasories...........-..- 


Textile machinery. .......-. Pe <i 
Pumps and pumping equipment....... Ges 


"PURGITENIR. cucnesosccosqcosecegqeencss 
Cash registers, adding, and calculating 
AAI NST ile OE. i 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 
0 EEE SL =: 
corms machines, domestic and indus- 
EE AB 8s =e 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 
TROIS «< cacccencesocearéeuusunciiocecos 


PGE. standenneeaentetutanatinadtaddimaen 
DiRT cnssietninieneannenandntitiha 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad __ .__.|. 


Aireraft and parts, excluding aircraft 

EL. <nanenndambtnesernccebegenese 
AIRE CRORE... cdtintnttinenccodéeceoes 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding......... 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts... .... 


Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 


IRS Btnenerncncads<ommennanic<ce=ne 


Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 


nonferrous metals, except aluminum__|....... 
Clocks and watches. ...............-...|......- 


Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 


RR TRAE SS 























Silverware and plated ware. .........../.. canes 


See footnotes at end of table. 


















































{In thousands] 
1946 
Sept. | Aug. | July Apr. Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 
12,832, 12,640, 12,204) 12,404 12, 524 12, 593) 12,511) 12, 514 
6,473, 6,401) 6,307) 6,488 6, 528 6,502) 6,429) 6,393 
6,359; 6,239) 5,987) 5,916 5, 996 6,091; 6,082) 6,121 
EES ——SSS=|_C OES |S —_— 
1,580 (1,572 /|1,547 562 555 567 567 (1,562 /1,552 /1, 521 
497.9 , 498.8) 502.9 498.1) 497.0; 401.1) 486.5) 482.3) 483.3) 479.7! 467.0 
83.6 i 83.2) 841 83.7 85. 3 85.7; 86.5) 87.1 87.1 86.2, 84.4 
27.2; 26.7 26.4 26.4) 25.1 26.5; 25.8; 26.6) 25.7) 25.4 25. 1 24.2 
49.1 49.0 49.1 48.6, 47.6 48.7 49.5) 49.4 49.5, 49.8 50.5 51.5 
21.0 20.8 20. 6 20.5; 20.2; 20.4 20.5 19.9} 20.2) 20.1 19.8 19.2 
46.4 46.4 47.8 47.1 43.9 42.4 41.8 41.9 41.1 41.3 41.6) 41.5 
30.7 30. 5 30, 1 30. 5 30.3 30.7 26.3) 30.7| 29.7) 30.2 30.5; 29.9 
40.0; 40.2) 40.8) 39.9) 39.6) 39.6; 39.2) 41.4) 42.3) 39.7) 41.9) 40.5 
24.3 24.1 23.5 23.1 21.3 23.3; 25.6) 27.0) 27.9! 27.9 27.8) 27.7 
25.0; 24.6) 243) 24.1 23.7; 25.2) 24.7; 26.6) 27.0) 26.7) 26.7) 26.8 
80.4 49.6 48.7 47.4 48.6, 40.5 80.1 50.4 50.9 50. 6 50.1 49.6 
29.3 28.6 28.4; 28.6) 28.5) 29.2) 30.0) 30.8) 30.5) 30.7) 30.1 29.8 
68.0; 67.7) 67.2) 64.4) 61.7) 63.0) 63.0) 62.8) 64.2 62.8) 60.8 
45.6 45.4 45.5) 44.8) 47.6) 48.5 50.5 52.5 52.6; 651.0 
86. 2 85.2} 83.2) 81.4) 82.7) 83.8) 84.9) 86.0 84.9) 84.5 
50.5 50.5 59.6 58. 5 58.7 58.9 58.8 57.5 57.1 
10. 2 10.0 . 9.3 9.8 10.0 10.1 
21.0 21.1 20.7 21.2 21.7 21.5 21.6 21.2 
26.9' 26.9) 26.6) 27.2 27.3) 27.4 26.9) 26.7 
13. 2 13.1; *12.8 13.6 13.3 13. 6 13. 2 
26.1 26.2) 26.7 27.7 29.1 29.4 L 29.4; 29.3 
6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6. 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 
13.7 13. 6 14.3 14.2 14. 14.4 14.2 14.3 14.1 14.0 
567 559 557 574 554 567 599 601 598 597 
309.8; 305.7) 306.5) 314.7; 307.8) 312.1) 316.8) 318.1) 315.7) 314.8 
82.5) , 80.3 77.6; 81.8 85.7 89.4 92.0 92.5) 92.8 93. 5 
77.5 77.3 78.0; 80.9) 67.7 70.8 91.6) 92.2) 92.4 92. 6 
1,185 |1,175 |1,152 (1,185 [1,194 [1,197 |1,189 /1,181 173 /|1,161 
378.3) 376.0) 373.3) 381.8) 383.6) 386.0) 385.6) 385.1) 381.9) 379.6 
43.2; 43.3 43.0 43.1 44.4 44.9 45.6) 45.5 45.4 45. 6 
56.4 55, 0 56.3 56. 9 55. 5 55.0 54.7 55.0 54.8 54.5 
51.3 50.5) 49.0 51.4 50. 2 49.5) 46.9 46.8) 46.1 44.8 
61.7 51.9 50.1 53.4 55. 1 57.2 58.0; 659.0) 69.8) 60.4 
42.1 42.5 42.1 44.9 46.2 47.8 49.0 50.1 51.3 61.5 
36.9 36.0; 36.1 38.7 38. 4 37.8; 37.6) 37.1 36.4) 35.3 
56. 1 55.7 56.4 58.6) 59.0) 59.6 59. 8 59.4 58. 8 58.9 
23.9; 23.4 14.3 18.1 23. 8 23.4 23.3 23.0| 22.7 22.3 
41,6 40.5 37.5) 37.7 40.7 40.5; 39.8 37.6; 37.3 
14.8 14.9 14.5 14.8 14.5 14.2) 13.8 12.7 12.5 
12.0) 11.9) 11.9) 10.7 11.3 10.9} 10.7 
78.1 77.8 76. 4 78.3 70.7 68. 2 65. 2 
443 406 397} 395 463 471 474 473 
26.0 25.9 25. 1 24.4 23.8 24.3 26.0 26.6) 27.1 
56.8; 55.2) 656.4 4.6) 55.1 4.9 54.0 51.2) 50.8 
133.1} 133.0} 129.7) 130.7) 129.3) 133.9 141.2 143.9) 144.7 
25.9 26. 2 26. 6 26.7 26. 8 26. 9 28. 0 29.5) 29.0 
118.0) 101.1 93.0; &7.1 87.7) 140.4 140. 4 142.4) 1428 
14.6 14.2 13.9 13. 6 13.0 13.3 12.8 12.2 12.1 
797 795 798 772 785 789 798 755 774 
399 |. 397 394 390 386 401 430 428 426 
39. 39.2} 39.3) 39.4) 40.4) 40.1 41.0 “te 40.2 
52. 52.3 62.5; 62.8 683.8) 67.1 62. 4 63.0| 62.8 
28. 27.7 27.5, 26.9) 24.6) 27.3 28.1 28.3; 28.2 
17.8 17.1 16.6) 16.1 16. 5 17.7 17.9} 17.9 
17.0 16. 6 16.2) 15.5 15. 9 15.8 15.6; 15.2 
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TaBLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 





{In thousands] 





~ — 


Annual aver- 














See footnotes at end of table. 
























































1947 
Industry group and industry — 
Oct. | Sept. June Apr. Jan. 1943 | 1939 
—— 
Durable goods—Continued 
on metals and their products—Con. 
Lighting oquigne ean eoccececcceee- > : ee =< = ‘ 32.3 24.3) 20.5 
minum manuraccures .............. « . 5 61.1 5 je 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- a = 
ER Se EE 25.7 25.0} 25.7 25. 9 26. 4 20.5} 18.8 
ber and timber basic ae Dicdinene 681 658 665 627 592 535 420 
ee and logging camps---_......--. 550. 2 531.3) 534.7 502. 8 471.1 435.8) 313.7 
Planing and plyw ‘mills. wees veka 129.8 126.5} 128.6 124.7 120. 7 99.2) 79,1 
Furniture and finished lumber products 3-_ 446 419 426 433 432 366 328 
ait a 238.6 29] 227°0 oN. 2 290 1 mal se 

OE Ey ee ee . A L 1 4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_......-. 36.0 35.1) 36.2 36. 5 35.1 3] “38 1 gt 
ord precen morticians’ goods_ me ae 183 ag: 19.9 14.2} 13.9 

idtipeasndsiehencbdbes .§ 1 E 4 17.3 12.4] 12.6 
Wood, turned and shaped.............. 31.6 30.2) 30.2 33. 5 32.7 26.4) 24.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products ?_-_........- 429 411 | 423 429 425 360 | 204 
ous os ir cats Gams pancbnasd” 120. 0 . 120.3 1} 122.8 122. 7 99.8) 71.4 
hi diimnastenqsanpevccoeseves 12.2 ' 12.4 .8| 13.3 13.2 11.3} 10.0 
tntiinedccttieucocuptbes 36.8 A 35.3 .7) 35.4 35.0 1 24.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_............ 75.6) 75. 73.0 1] 723 70. 4 52.5) 58.0 
Pottery | and related products--_-_...... 56. 1 > rt .0} 66.2 55. 3 45.0) 33.8 
i Ea aa aaa 6.4 b , 7 5.9 6.1 4.5 4, 
Or road b mS my (except gypsum), : 
a, mineral wool. ---...........--...- 12.3 rt te 0} 10.8 11.1 11.1 8.1 
a enn aitiinnonctiinte 9.1 ; ; 4 9.2 8.9 9.3 9 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- ° 
ES LESLIE 18.4 18. 5 16.5 . 6 17.8 16.9 12. 5 18,5 
ett tiiancnabincncnatsowe 16.5 16.9 18.7 4 19. 6 20.3 23.4 Pe 
Pe ES ee 21.3} 21.0 20. 7 .9/ 21.0 21. 6 22.0) 15.9 
Nondurable goods 
wes products and other fiber manu- 
tactures +a ageee 0 SS oes sae 1,217 |1,192 1,179 1, 223 1, 242 1,237 |1,144 
otton manu ures, except small- 

SR eS 508. 2 501.7 516 518.3 526.3] 418.4 
Cotton smallwares..................... 13.7 137 15 0 16.1 17.8 14,1 
—— = Se 105.7 101.7 105. 4 107.1 104.1] 126.6 

anu » 
except dyeing and finishing. .......-- 170.9 162 9 169.9 180. 2 1.7] 174.1) 157.7 
| aaron sa Se ECE 133. 4 124 4 134 8 136 8 5 9} 1259) 168.0 
= aa aaa 11.2 10 5 11.3 12 0 25) 126) 11.5 
eee ne mtn and knitted gloves.. 30.8 28 0 31. 6 34 9 14) 348) 2 : 
ees GE WEEE . «. cocci ccccessece-oe 46.9 43.8 ; 43.6 42 0 ) ( 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, includ- ; » Tones Whee 
ng woolen and worsted_............. 85.1 83.4 2] 85.1 85. 7 3} 80.2) 70.6 
Carpets and rugs, wool__.............-- 33. 6 31.9 , 31.4 29. 9 5} 24.5) 27.0 
EE 13.6 13 1 12 11.9 13 9 38} 11.0) 15.4 
Jute goods, exce t felts Pe REE PRS 3.0 4.2 4 43 42 l 42 3.8 
Cordage and twine..................... 15.4 15.5 15. 16. 2 16.0 2 18. 4 12.8 
Apparel and other fi nished textile products? 1,181 {1,149 1,040 037 «+|1,066 /|1,1% - 1,000 |I, 58 790 
Men’sclothing, not elsewhere classified _ 306. 9 ' 284.5) 280.5) 283.5 7.5 .8| 284.6 2.7} 265.9] 229.6 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear... _....-- 79. 3 74.3 73.2| 73.3 74.1 La 71.4 5) 67.2) 74.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s___.__. 17.3 16.8) 17.4) 18.0) 18.1 .5| 18.3 8 16.3) 170 
SS 15.8 14.4) 15.3) 15.7) 16.5 8) 16.3 9} 18.6] 14.1 
ng Ww c - 
era, ee ame reread Se 462.3 440.4) 400.2) 889.1) 389.3) 407.5] 442.3 .4| 421.8 .4| 345.3] 286.2 
Corsets and allied garments__........-- 18.7 17.5' 16.9) 17.7] 17.7] 17.6 7.5 0| 16.8 9| 165) 18.8 
ro desssece 25.2) 23. 23.6; 20.5) 20.2) 20.3) 22.0) 26.2 .0} 24.2 | 23.3) 25.5 
SNe 5.1 5. 4.6 4.2 4.6 4.7 4.8 4.9 8 4.7 6 5.7 6.1 
arcane. age apy tay steer - 30.9} 28. 27.3; 23.2) 22.6) 22.2) 22.3) 23.5 .8| 25.7 9} 25.2) 17.8 
furnishings, other than cur . . 
ia ae EN Ce 0} 31.6] 30. 20.4) 26.6) 28.6) 29.3) 20.0) 28.7 8} 29.1 6| 24.0] 11.2 
et ieiticiednénmeosassdene 3] 28.1) 27. 27.3) 26.9) 27.1) 27.8} 28.3) 20.4 .7| 20.3 8} 19.6) 12.6 
Leather ond leather products ?_............ 366 364 360 349 346 345 358 | 363 362 340 | 347 
A eats .9| 46.9| 46.7) 46.0) 45.4) 45.5) 45.9) 46.3) 46.0 45.8 5.4) 46.5) 560.0 
Boot an and shoe cut stock and findings_. 8} 19.6] 19.3) 19.2) 18.8] 18.0) 18.3) 19.4) 20.2 20.3 6] 19.2) 20.0 
I iecsees 5) 225.8) 225.1) 223.4) 216.8) 214.4 .6| 220.7] 224.4 222. 6 .7| 205.6) 230.9 
Leather gloves and mittens.._.........|....___ 2) 13.1 12.8} 12.7) 11.9) 12.1 12.3) 12.7 13.1 3.71 15.4] 10.0 
Trunks and suitcases. .................|.....__ 71 14.4) 13.5) 127] 11.7) 12.2 13.2) 13.6 13.9 7 13.7 8.3 
a 1,259 |1,381 44 |1,223 |1,114 1,068 |1,055 1, 098 , 056 R55 
Danghtering and meat packing........|______- 183.0| 182.0] 182.9! 182.3) ‘176.4 167.8| 172.5 184.4 174.0} 135.0 
tS ee: Sis 34.9) 35.8) 37.8) 38.8) 38.4 35.5) 34.0 32. 8 33.2} 20.1 
Condensed and evaporated milk.......|__.____ 20.5} 21.2) 22.7) 23.5) 23.5 21.4) 20.3 19. 3) 19.9} 10.9 
NN iaiatee 27.8; 31.1) 32.8) 33.4) 33.1 27.6) 25.4 23. 9 23.0) 17.6 
I, Meee 39.8 39.0) 39.3) 39.4) 37.9 38.5) 33.8 38. 9 32.9) 27.8 
AT see 28.9| 29.6 29.9) 29.6) 29.0 28.0) 28.5 27.8 25.0} 17.3 
Cereal 
NTE EET Eli it 13. 0! 14.2) 13.1) 12.2 13.1! 12.6 13.0 11.4 8.4 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average = 110] 

Annu- 

1047 1946 | al av- 

Industry group and industry erage 

Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | 1943 
Al manufacturing secececececesese-- nererececcceses 158.2 | 157.2 | 156.8 | 156.6 | 154.3 | 150.1 | 151.4 | 150.6 | 152.9 | 154.0 | 153.7 | 152.7 | 182.8 | 177.7 
DEFEND BIE po cccw cece ce con cccccuncsecceses 183.9 | 182.1 | 180.5 | 179.3 | 177.3 | 174.7 | 179.7 | 178.0 | 180.8 | 180.9 | 180.1 | 178.0 | 177.0] 241.7 
Nondurable goods..................-.-.-.-.--- 138.0 | 137.6 | 138.2 | 138.8 | 136.2 | 180.7 | 129.1 | 120.1 | 130.9 | 182.8 | 138.0 | 132.8 | 133.6] 127.4 

Durable goods 

{ron and steel and their products. _-..--........... 161.9 | 160.6 | 159.7 | 150.3 | 158.5 | 156.1 | 157.5 | 156.8 | 158.0 | 158.1 | 157.5 | 156.5 | 158.4 | 177.6 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_._|--_---- 128.2 | 128.2 | 128.4 | 120.5 | 128.2 | 128.0 | 126.4 | 125.3 | 124.2] 124.4) 198.5 120, 2 133. 0 
ear iron and semisteel castings...............|....... 143.0 | 143.2 | 142.3 | 143.9 | 143.3 | 146.0 | 146.7 | 148.1 | 149.1 | 149.1 | 147.4 | 144.5 139, 4 
Malleable-iron castings. ................--..-.-]------- 150.7 | 148.2 | 146.4 | 146.8 | 130.1 | 146.9 | 143.2 | 142.1 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 130.2] 134.1 | 146.8 

Steel castings 68 ot ee eee ee & ------} 168.1 | 162.8 | 163.1 | 161.5 | 158.1 | 161.7 | 164.4 | 164.3 | 164.4 165.4 167.7 171.8] 275.8 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.....................].....-- 126.9 | 126.1 | 125.0 | 124.0 | 122.2 | 123.7 | 124.2 | 120.5 | 122.4] 121.8 | 120.0! 116.2] 100.8 
Tin cans and other tinware_...................]....--- 146.0 | 146.0 | 160.4 | 148.1 | 138.1 | 133.4 | 131.7 | 132.0 | 129.4 | 130.1 | 131.0 | 130.5! 102.0 
Wire drawn from oo. | ES RSE TS COS 139.6 | 139.0 | 137.1 | 138.6 | 137.7 | 139.9 | 119.6 | 139.6 | 136.0 | 137.3 | 188.8 | 135.9 163.8 
i) A 1S Se ee fae 131.8 | 132.3 | 134.4 | 131.3 | 130.4 | 130.3 | 129.0 | 136.4 | 139.3 | 130.6 | 137.7 | 133.4 108.0 
Cutlery and edge tools.........................]- 4c 157.9 | 156.1 | 152.2 | 149.5 | 188.4 | 151.4 | 165.8 | 175.2 | 180.8 | 180.7 | 180.5 | 179.8! 141.3 
Tools {except edge Sx machine tools, files, 

ES ET a i. 163.6 | 160.7 | 158.9 | 157.5 | 154.5 | 164.6 | 161.6 | 174.0 | 176.2 | 174.6 | 174.1 175.0] 181.5 
Hardware.....-....-..---.---------------------|-- ----- 141.3 | 139.2 | 136.7 | 134.1 | 136.3 | 188.9 | 140.5 | 141.3 | 142.8 141.9 | 140.4! 139.0/ 197.1 
(ON ES GOR 118.7 | 116.1 | 115.4 | 115.9 | 115.5 | 117.8 | 121.8 | 124.9 | 128.8 124.7 | 122.2 | 120.8 93. 5 
Stoves, ofl burners, and heating equipment not 

elsewhere classified. .........................]....-.- 147.3 | 146.8 | 145.6 | 139.6 | 183.7 | 136.6 | 136.6 | 186.1 | 189.3 | 187.6 | 186.2 | 181.7 120.6 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

EE eth cnncktibwctamsiocddenesce eee 150.6 | 150.6 | 149.7 | 150.0 | 147.8 | 157.2 | 159.9 | 166.5 | 173.1 | 173.2 | 178.6] 168.3] 195.6 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. .|___.__. 155.1 | 153.9 | 153.4 | 149.8 | 146.6 | 148.9 | 150.9 | 152.8 | 154.9 | 153.9 | 152.9 | 162.2] 160.5 
Fabricated structural and ornamenta!] metal- 

el del ebatehohaitiiinenextadegabcneecloconsse 167.6 | 166.1 | 167.5 | 167.8 | 164.8 | 165.3 | 166.1 | 165.9 | 165.6 | 162.9 | 162.0/ 160.8! 200.0 
Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim__|.._._- 136.4 | 134.0 | 131.1 | 129.1 | 122.6 | 120.3 | 117.1 | 126.8 | 120.7 | 130.7 | 131.8! 180.2 164. 9 
Bolts, —* Es cndidindasatdeciasco=s 146.9 | 143.9 | 146.6 | 147.7 | 144.4 | 148.1 | 150.0 | 151.4 | 150.6 | 151.5 | 150.7 | 148.3] 203.1 
cm, V2 2 Se Sear ee 177.3 | 176.6 | 175.1 | 174.9 | 178.3 | 176.7 | 174.0 | 177.7 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 175.0 173.9] 261.8 
Wroug nie welded and heavy-riveted_____- av 167.1 | 162.7 | 157.8 | 156.8 |*153.3 | 151.5 | 160.3 | 162.4 | 158.8 | 165.2 | 161.9 | 158.0) 308.4 
Serew-mach roducts and wood screws.....|.._.--. 154.5 | 154.5 | 154.3 | 154.8 | 187.6 | 163.7 | 165.6 | 171.9 | 173.6 | 174.5 | 173.9 | 173.0 202. 9 
Steel barrels, bom. din natapansncioashors 97.3 | 97.6 | 100.5 | 101.5 | 102.2 | 100.7 | 104.1 | 104.6 | 101.4] 90.7] 102.9] 100.1| 120.1 
tT: Ke 284.6 | 281.7 | 274.4 | 271.4 | 286.7 | 283.3 | 282.8 | 287.0 | 283.7 | 286.6 | 282.8 | 280.6 | 1321.8 

cnn cwcensecccuse 225.8 | 225.5 | 222.8 | 218.9 | 215.6 | 215.0 | 221.5 | 213.8 | 218.7 | 231.3 | 232.0 | 230.8 | 230. . 285.9 
ETE SRS 174.0 | 172.7 | 171.4 | 169.1 | 169.6 | 174.1 | 170.8 | 172.7 | 175.3 | 176.0 | 174.6 | 174.1 254.6 
Radios and phonographs....................-.|.....- 201.5 | 198.4 | 189.7 | 184.7 | 178.3 | 188.1 | 196.9 | 205.4 | 211.8 | 212.7 | 213.3] 215.0 | 263.7 
Communication eauipenant bpteendensdensecsdl iclnburss 250.3 | 245.8 | 241.2 | 240.8 | 243.0 | 251.9 | 210.7 | 220.3 | 285.2 | 287.0 | 287.6 | 288.4 343.6 

Machinery, except electrical .._...................- 229.0 | 225.9 | 225.1 | 224.3 | 222.4 | 217.4 | 224.2 | 225.9 | 226.6 | 225.1 | 223.5 | 222.0] 219.6 | 244.7 
Mach and eeenep products_....... -------| 185.9 | 186.7 | 187.0 | 185.9 | 184.5 | 188.7 | 189.6 | 190.8 | 190.6 | 100.3 | 188.8 | 187.6] 242.4 
wo wd i lt TTS 228.7 | 230.6 | 231.4 | 232.1 | 230.7 | 231.3 | 238.3 | 240.6 | 244.4 | 243.8 | 243.5 | 244.5 | 368.6 

EE ee ae ont 184.7 | 182.7 | 180.2 | 176.0 | 180.0 | 181.9 | 177.6 | 176.0 | 174.8 | 175.9 | 175.2 174.2 167. 5 
Agricutara machinery, excluding tractors__.-- - 184.8 | 183.6 | 184.5 | 181.6 | 176.3 | 184.9 | 180.6 | 177.9 | 168.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 161.0 135. 7 
i oe a cinnteallle at 137.4 | 140.4 | 141.2 | 141.6 | 136.8 | 145.9 | 150.5 | 156.1 | 168.4 | 161.1 | 163.2] 165.3!) 200.5 
Machine-tool accessories. ......................}_._- 167.7 | 167.3 | 168.7 | 169.0 | 167.3 | 178.4 | 183.4 | 190.0 | 194.8 | 199.2 | 204.0] 204.8] 351.3 
LS - 179.1 | 176.9 | 168.4 | 164.3 | 164.9 | 176.7 | 175.3 | 172.6} 171.7 | 169.5 | 166.2] 161.4 130. 1 
Pumps and nd pumping NT eieree 225.3 | 225.8 | 231.4 | 220.6 | 282.6 | 242.0 | 243.3 | 245.8 | 246.6 | 245.1 | 242.7 | 243.1 317.0 
Cash "reat NE EE EES a a 153.2 | 150.6 | 147.6 | 144.1 88.4 | 111.7 | 146.7 | 144.4 | 144.0] 142.0] 180.8 | 187.2 73. 8 

registers, adding, and calculating ma- 

a ‘ching winches, wringer, and dries, a pale ont a 220.7 | 215.5 | 211.2 | 206.0 | 190.7 | 191.6 | 206.9 | 905.7 | 202.4 | 106.8 | 191.2 189.3 177.0 

L. m es, an ers, do- 

Re che ee eT HR A 208.0 | 202.3 | 197.6 | 200.0 | 193.6 | 198.6 | 193.9 | 190.1 | 184.5 | 178.4 | 169.6 | 166.8| 178.8 
ceing ——y—~ domestic and industrial. --_-.|.._._. 163.2 | 157.9 | 152.7 | 152.0 | 151.4 | 136.1 | 134.4 | 146.7 | 144.5 | 142.1 | 138.6 | 136.2] 196.6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment__....|...__.. 224.2 | 223.4 | 222.2 | 221.2 | 217.4 | 222.6 | 211.4 | 207.4 | 201.0 | 190.8 | 104.1 | 185.6] 154.9 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles_...| 287.8 | 279.1 | 264.8 | 255.6 | 250.0 | 248.9 | 201.8 | 203.7 | 300.8 | 296.7 | 207.6 | 208.4 208.2/ 1580.1 
i 8 te A a PRR RE -------] 402.0 | 400.5 | 388.1 | 377.2 | 368.0 | 376.0 | 367.4 | 388.0 | 402.3 | 416.3 | 410.9 | 418.8 526. 8 
are, lestrio and steam-railroad..............|_....--. 231.4 | 225.2 | 225.7 | 222.8 | 224.8 | 223.9 | 224.9 | 226.6 | 220.3 | 218.2 | 208.6 | 207.2| 246.5 
Ainean and parts, excluding aircraft engines _|_.__-_. 335.5 | 335.3 | 327.0 | 320.3 | 326.0 | 337.4 | 348.4 | 357.6 | 355.8 | 357.6 | 862.8 | 364.8 | 2003.5 
c_ | ht [|S ay Aaa 291.0 | 204.8 | 200.2 | 200.9 | 301.1 | 302.5 | 803.4 | 315.8 | 314.9 | 321.8 | 381.4 | 326.2 | 2625.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. .............- -------] 170.5 | 146.0 | 134.3 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 202.7 | 202.7 | 207.8 | 202.8 | 203.3 | 205.7 | 206.2 1760.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............- .------}| 209.0 | 203.8 | 200.0 | 195.3 | 186.0 | 100.8 | 183.6 | 184.0 | 184.0 | 179.4 | 175.1 | 173.6 143, 7 
ee dn accencceenee< 202.1 | 198.2 | 197.7 | 198.3 | 192.0 | 195.0 | 106.2 | 186.5 | 200.5 | 198.2 | 196.6 | 187.7 192.3 177.5 
Nonferrous metals and their ST SES 175.4 | 173.9 | 173.3 | 171.7 | 170.0 | 168.6 | 175.1 | 179.6 | 184.8 | 187.5 | 188.5 | 186.9 | 185.8 196. 0 
Smelting refining, primary, of nonferrous 
i jA/ dithnciiiasakdhsawsemembidias aoe e- 141.5 | 141.9 | 142.2 | 142.8 | 146.3 | 145.0 | 143.2 | 147.6 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 145.5 | 145.4 204, 3 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum .................._]___._- 134.2 | 134.7 | 185.2 | 136.1 | 188.6 | 147.2 | 154.0 | 158.8 | 160.7 | 164.0 | 162.2 | 161.7 195. 2 
— | RT 137.8 | 136.7 | 185.3 | 182.8 | 121.2 | 134.6 | 135.9 | 138.0 | 138.5 | 140.7 | 130.3 | 130.1] 124.2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 
EEE ees 125.4 | 123.2 | 118.6 | 115.1 | 111.3 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 118.9-| 122.8 | 123.5 | 124.0 123.9 110. 5 
Silverware and SCT ME RE 141.8 | 139.8 | 136.6 | 133.9 | 127.5 | 130.8 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 130.5 | 120.8 | 128.5 | 125.5 06.9 
eq iti nccidmidubapdenivdinnadctn 141.7 | 144.4 | 146.0 | 146.6 | 151.4 | 154.4 | 157.5 | 158.0 | 161.0 161.0 | 157.9 | 154.4 118.9 
Aluminum manufactures......................|_....-- 182.5 | 180.5 | 177.7 | 172.1 | 168.3 | 183.7 | 106.1 | 207.8 | 214.9 | 215.6 | 217.2 | 217.7 337.4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. ___. aR 138.3 | 137.3 | 133.0 | 133.5 | 133.2 | 187.2 | 135.5 | 188.2 | 140.9 | 141.2 | 140.8 | 143.7] 157.2 
Lamber end tinier Ok nf yl hedesdiochennettpointaiod 161.3 | 161.7 | 162.1 | 161.2 | 161.5 | 156.5 | 158.2 | 154.8 | 149.1 | 145.4 | 142.8 | 140.9 140.8 127.3 
logging camp bbadpentbecqnestibectbedeces 174.5 | 175.4 | 175.2 | 175.8 | 160.4 | 171.5 | 167.0 | 160.3 | 155.7 | 152.1 | 150.2 | 150.7 129.0 
tlre hi teddcomindahariobaboea 167.4 | 164.1 | 161.9 | 160.7 | 160.0 ' 162.6 | 160.4 | 157.7 ' 155.1 ' 153.1 | 152.6! 180.9 122.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[1939 average = 100] 
aad 1946 aa 
Industry group and industry | er 
Dee. Oct. Aug. | July | June Apr. Feb. Dee. 6 
| 
Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products *.......... 139. 2 136.1 131.9 | 127.8 | 120.8 131.8 134. 5 129.6 
Mattresses and bedsprings.......... neaanatelanee 170.3 153.5 | 139.2] 145 7 144 8 153. 2 149.3) 12 
, an ae _— 134.1 129.4 | 125.9 | 127.6 128.9 132. 1 127.7] | 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................[-..._-. 127.1 125.6 | 123.8 | 127.6 128.9 124.1 121.1) is 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods...........|....... 139. 6 139.2 | 137.4 | 138.1 140.6 143.0 141.0} ja 
INT 5 «sph cndicticcoceniscsabebihelabeniia 142.4 150.4 | 149.4 | 147.9 144.6 143.3 134.0 | ‘pe 
Wood, turned and shaped. .............-...-.-|-.--.-- 128.5 128.2 | 123.0 | 122.9 136. 2 140.0 129.9} 7 
Btone, clay, and glass products ?_.................- 147.6 146.0 144.6 | 140 2] 144.0 146.0 144.5 144.4) 1m 
GiAss GRE GIT WNE Rs « « - ocncdneqescn pececenessolocccce 168. 2 165.7 | 158.5 | 168.6 172.2 167.8 171.5 | 139 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....|....__- 121.5 120.2 | 123.6 | 124.3 132.8 133. 4 129.3} 13 
CURIE. «ciel: idichetes dhédniweuasioe PLONE HG 151.1 151.1 | 146.5 | 145.0 145. 5 143.6 144.6) 1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.....................]-...... 130. 2 129.4 | 126.3 | 125.8 124. 5 121.4 119.4} 
Pottery and reiated products... ....... apubesteubsicobes 166. 0 165.9 | 160.4) 164 1 166.0 166. 2 162.5 | 139 
1 = ae . oneveseudensponcesececetisossos« 128.7 123.5 | 124.2 | 121.7 119.6 123.0 124.8) 9) 
allboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mip- | , 
GG DONE 0c co ccdoubetandddeeveccedéacccecstochssences 151.2 145.3 | 141.3 | 137.6 132. 8 136. 4 136.8 | 197 
SS ae pecebocapdegene sncepedpbesscclsecese 95. 8 97.0} 98.0 98. 6 97.6 95.3 03.6 8. 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ....|....._. 99. 2 99.4; 90.5] 88.9 96 2 04.2 93.6) 47 
Abrasives... jcbbGebdbbiecsydatindibdtbes hell 213.8 208.8 | 220.6 | 242.2 253. 7 260. 3 260.0} 392 
AGDEEIES PUOGETU. cocccoccccccewscscccescsseselesscee< 134, 4 129.9 | 122.7 | 130.2 132.5 135.0 136.4) 138 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mil! products and other fiber manufactures.| 109.8 106.4 | 104.2 | 102.5 | 101.2 | 103.1 | 104.6 | 106.9 109.1 | 108.6 | 108.6 | j08 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|.._._.. 121.5 | 119.3 | 118.1 | 117.7 | 119 9 | 121.7 | 123 5 124 4 | 123.9 | 123.4) j05 
Cotton smallwares..............- EES Sse 97.2} 92] 93.3) 933] 97.2] 1036] 1069 113.2] 1148] 1136! 19% 
Se GG Cnn cocdaparecsctocesctopulecctec< 83.5 | 81.6] 80.2; 79.0; 80.3] 81.5] 8&2 844) 846) 84) w 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing... .... Swciewocadwccsenssehoocese< 108.4 | 107.0 | 103.3 | 100.3 | 103 3 | 104 2] 107.8 113.8 | 1143] 115.3) 104 
DGGE seth gccesoodse eécceese ee 79.4 77.5 76 3 749 740 76 7 80 2 82 2 81 4 80 9 74 4 
ttn nciniilininliebalalitind baits 97.1} 952] 942] 896] 911] 932] 980 103 7 | 1041 | 108.2! 1094 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ........ 103.5; 995) 940); 907) 942] 971 10638 116.5 | 117.5 | 122.3) 72 
eg, FPO TT ee 115.3 | 111.9 | 110.5 | 107.0 | 107.5 | 106 2 | 107.1 105.1 | 103.1 | 101.4 | 110.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted ea eee Fe ee 121.6 | 120.5 | 117.6 | 1149] 113.5 | 1180] 119 2] 120 5 122 1 | 121.3} 1194) 1134 
eee ease See 127.1 | 124.4 | 121.7 | 119.7] 117.9 | 118 2] 1173 | 116.2 112.6 | 110.5 | 109.1 9 8 
Hata, fur-felt en ee ee 88.5} 88.4] 85.8); 863); 833) 85.0| 82.9] 77.7 90.3; 90.5 | 805 | 713 
TO ea ee 79.4 79.5 76. 6 78.1 | 107.5 | 111.0 | 113.3 | 112.4 1140] 1113] 1082) 1106 
Cordage and twine. .... ~incodsdedabbeocubdiiadlbciib< 125.7 | 120.4 | 115.3 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 121.1 | 123.7] 127.2 131.1 | 131.3 | 134 6 | 143.4 
Apparel and other finished textile products ?....... 151.9 | 148.3 | 149.6 | 145.6 | 142.2 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 141.7 | 138.0 | 136.6 | 121.4 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified ........|......-. 134.7 | 133.6 | 130.4) 128.3 | 121.1 | 123.9 | 122.2 | 123.5 125.3 | 123.9 | 123.1 | 1158 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear... ...............]......- 109.7 | 107.2 | 104.4] 101.6) 96.9] 1005] 98.9 99.1 99. 6 96.5 | 95.3 9.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s..............}....... 106.5 | 102.3 | 101.1 97.9} 91.0] 98.2) 102.4] 105.9 108.8 | 107.9 | 111.1 06.3 
Work shirts _......... pcntiminadintibens -qababeleschusd 113.7 | 111.7 | 112.4] 1107 99.1 | 102.1 | 108.2 | 111.0 118.7 | 115.6 | 112.8 | 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.....|...___. 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 | 153.9 | 139.8 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 142 4 q 153.5 | 147.4 | 144.8 12.6 
Corsets and allied garments....................].....-. 102.8; 92:8) 9.5; 93.4; 90.1] 942); 04.2] 93.9) 93.1) 90.5] 89.7) 90.1) &&1 
DE ancceetacasd sh esbordnoaveccacenctodbecdnns 83.2 98. 9 93.4 92.6) 80.4 79.3 79.3 86.4 | 102.6 | 101.9 95.0 |} 88.2) 91.5 
SO eh tiith iseammiccdhdhlbcldechiine 102.2 | 100.9} 98.3] 906! 829] 90.8] 931] 948] 964] 95.2] 91.6) 911) 1131 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreada........... _..----| 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4 | 153.9 | 130.4 | 126.9 | 124.7 | 125.7 | 132.5 | 139.5 | 144.6 | 151.6 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete.....|.._..-.- 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0 | 263.5 | 238.56 | 256.2 | 262.0 | 250.4 | 257.0 | 257.0 | 260.2 | 265.4 214.9 
TOREEO UR s ccocencdbbewaveduwevcescos.cocasee _..----| 224.8 | 222.6 | 220.1 | 216.5 | 230.0 | 214.6 | 220.6 | 224.3 | 233.4 | 235.4 | 232.7 | 236.1 | 155.7 
Leather and leather products ?....................- 107.4 | 106.4 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 103.8 | 100.6] 99.8] 99.4] 103.0] 104.7] 104.9] 1044 | 104.4) 918 
GREED . ocdicdubctedadadonsndiipespedeecces cide ndipel (Te 93.7 93.3 | 91.9] 90.7 91.0 91.6 92.6 | 92.0 92.6 91.6 90.7 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .........|....... 99.0); O81} 96.9) 063) 04.4] O01) 91.7] 97.3 | 101.3 | 100.8] 101.8) 103.0) %0 
GEO GN Gs cit cdnbendocdnosctedine cocctiipeblactdnd 98. 5 97.8 97.5 | 96.7] 93.9 $2.9 92.1 95.6 | 97.2 97.1 96. 4 96.0 89.0 
Leather gloves and mittens.................-..]......- 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1 | 126.8 | 118.9 | 121.0 | 120.4 | 123.2 | 126.8% | 128.3 | 130.8 | 137.1 153.7 
Trunks and suitenses............. pbdcovousadiibcluschiied 177.1 | 172.5 | 162.6 | 153.1 | 141.0 | 147.0 | 145.8 | 158.6 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.5 | 176.7 | 161.2 
Food ? _ 2... oon nn nn en ne enn n enn n enn nnes-ene-----| 136.4 | 140.1 | 147.3 | 161.7 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 130.3 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 123.6 | 123.9 | 128.4 | 133.3 | 1235 
Slaughtering and meat packing................|.....-. 142.0 | 135.5 | 134.7 | 135.5 | 135.0 | 130.6 | 128.0 | 124.3 | 127.7 | 131.9 | 136.5 | 133.0 | 1289 
Bikes: ) otbdnedicidbentndenscbetdiueccsaedandinins 168.0 | 173.3 | 178.0 | 188.0 | 192.7 | 190.9 | 185.9 | 176.4 | 169.1 | 165.4 | 163.0 | 172.7 | 165.2 
Condensed and evaporated milk..............-|....... 179.7 | 188.9 | 194.5 | 208.8 | 216.3 | 216.3 | 205.7 | 196.9 | 186.2 | 182.6 | 177.8 | 174.7, 182.6 
oT eee pbenecas dascsae veda dnes ehaaaslane 149.4 | 157.8 | 176.8 | 185.9 | 189.4 | 187.8 | 170.6 | 156.9 | 144.3 | 138.4 | 135.4 | 137.9 | 130.7 
UE AL da venisdpgbhondeidilabnahacidnactaiecadicadheda 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 141.6 | 142. 136.4 | 133.0 | 138.7 | 139.8 | 139.5 | 140.1 | 140.5 | 118.5 
RE SS ee ep ee Leer 164.8 | 167.1 | 171.2 | 173.1 | 171.4 | 168.0 | 159.1 | 162.3 | 164.8 | 159.5 | 161.1 | 155.9 | 145.0 
Cereal preparations............-. nubecccéenentindieneadd 155.8 | 155.7 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 156.5 | 146.2 | 142.3 | 157.0 | 150.3 | 150.0 | 155.5 | 164.3 | 136.0 
RE Se Oe eee eee 118.1 | 117.9 | 115.5 | 114.5 | 113.7 | 112.0 | 111.0 | 111.4 | 110.2 | 109.5 | 111.5 | 113.0} 1110 
Sugar refining, cané.......... sodeseasecossccubelubeineska 131.1 | 129.0 131.2 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 123.9 | 119.7 | 112.3 | 102.6 L 115.6 105. 1 
SRERD, BOD. <nccbsedtdnchéochétgutnainchevetsudiimeiilnl 224.1 | 226.4 | 102.9; 90.2} 69.7/ 61.6) 560] 47.6] 464); 652.0); 94 166, 3 86.8 
CCRCISNGTT « « ocaghilibecdecddccdesbbbeccsencsdabdibice 142.7 | 137.2 | 122.6 | 112.8 | 103.9 | 108.0 | 111.2 | 115.3 | 114.3 | 112.2 118.2 | 106; 
Beverages, nonalcoholic.......................-].....-- 143.8 | 150.4 | 164.9 | 166.4 | 149.1 | 135.0 | 125.8 | 119.8 | 113.9 | 112.4 116.2} 135.1 
RE ee ay a aT eee 2 ET TR 181.3 | 184.6 | 188.4 | 187.9 | 182.8 | 174.6 | 165.4 | 160.5 | 156.5 | 154.9 158.1 | 154.1 
Canning and preserving. ...........-.---------]-.....- 114.4 | 150.8 | 255.7 | 232.7 | 163.8 | 103.3 | 90.3) 90.1) 861) 91.8 129.6 | 125.4 
Tobacco manufactures........................----- 04.4] 96.5| 95.1] 923] 91.6] 80.8] 90.2] 884] 87.5] 922) 95.4 98.3) 97.2 
COUIIDERS 2. cidos bebeb ptesdeinendwtbdocdidiinbchdaailiiea 124.0 | 121.7 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 120.1 | 121.5 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.9 | 121.9 125.9 | 123.8 
—.- Re ek SP See Pa 82.9; 81.7} 701] 77.3] 74.5) 74.7) 72.7) 71.8] 78.9] 82.8 84.3 83.9 
To (chewing and smoking) and snuff...._|....... 78.91 79.4] 77.41 76.81) 74.9] 741) 73.2) 71.2] 765) 78.4 85.4 | YL 
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qasLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '"—Continued 
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[1939 average =100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 | al av- 
Industry group and industry erage 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec 1943 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
ver and allied products *.......................- 146.9 | 145.7 | 145.0 | 143.5 | 143.0 | 140.7 | 143.4 | 143.5 | 145.0 | 145.9 | 145.9 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 122.2 
ne /aaaans 143.4 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.7 | 140.9 | 141.3 | 140.3 | 139.6 | 140.4 | 140.4 | 139.6 | 129.2) 116.3 
OS en See 155.7 | 155.3 | 151.9 | 150.3 | 149.5 | 153.6 | 183.4 | 154.1 | 183.7 | 183.5 | 153.0 | 188.6] 133.1 
SE a Paes 142.2 | 140.6 | 137.4 | 136.0 | 132.7 | 136.6 | 137 6 | 137.6 | 138.0 | 137.7 | 137.0 | 137.7] 116.9 
Se Ral 161.3 | 160.7 | 159.2 | 161.6 | 160.5 | 164.0 | 168.1 | 174.4 | 175.8 | 177.7 | 180.0 | 176.9] 118.0 
eee Seen 143.0 | 141.5 | 138.5 | 137.9 | 133.6 | 139.9 | 141.6 | 146.6 | 148.2 | 148.1 | 148.5 | 180.4] 129.3 
E printing, publishing. and allied industries #..._..._| 133.0 | 132.8 | 122.0 | 130.7 | 120.8 | 128.8 | 129.1 | 128.6 | 128.5 | 128.2 | 128.1 | 127.2) 127.9] 100.8 
Newspapers and periodicals... ................]...--.- 122.2 | 121.8 | 121.7 | 120.5 | 119.8 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 117.9 | 116.9 | 115.7 | 114.0 | 115.2 95.2 
SS eee ee 142.6 | 141.6 | 139.1 | 137.7 | 188.2 | 137.8 | 137.2 | 138.1 | 138.4) 139.4 | 139.6 | 120.5] 108.7 
TS 125.8 | 124.2 | 123.4 | 124.0] 119.8 | 123.3. 124.6 | 124.5 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 124.7 98. 5 
ST TE IE ST 150.3 | 148.3 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 143.6 | 145.6 | 145.3 | 144.7 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.7 | 143.1) 114.1 
Chemicals and allied products....................- 201.0 | 199.5 | 198.4 | 195.2 | 189.7 | 189.8 | 188.5 | 194.8 | 196.2 | 197.5 | 197.1 | 195.6] 192.5] 254.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................]-.---- 131.0 | 130.4 | 129.8 | 128.6 | 127.7 | 131.6 | 132.9 | 132.7 | 132.4 | 130.6 | 120.0 | 129.2] 104.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides..........___|..___-- 185.0 | 187.3 | 187.6 | 185.6 | 187.2} 19.9 | 194.4 | 196.7 | 198.2 | 196.9 | 197.9 | 196.4] 166.1 
Perfumes and cosmetics. ......................]--..-.- 102.9 | 100.6 | 94.2] 90.3] 87.1] 89.9] 89.3] 93.5] 99.7] 103.3] 105.6] 110.8] 110.5 
Soap...--- ie tantihieteduddenassiogpscpyalocewns 120.6 | 118.5 | 114.9 | 112.8 | 113.1 | 114.7 | 3192.2 | 112.4 | 213.2 | 111 2} 107.1 | 105.5 98.0 
Rayon and allied products.....................|-...-.- 123.3 | 123.2 | 121.8 | 120.1 | 120.1 | 103.6 | 121.3 | 120.8 | 121.0 | 122.3 | 122.0] 121.3 107.9 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ..........._|.....-- 178.1 | 177.2 | 177.6 | 179.2 | 180.8 | 182.1 | 180.3 | 180.1 | 179.1 | 178.6 | 178.6 | 176.7 | 167.7 
Explosives and safety fuses__...........___. a 194.0 | 191.5 | 190.5 | 190.0 | 176.6 | 190.9 | 191.8 | 192.1 | 191.0 | 188.3 | 184.9 | 177.4 | 1248.4 
Compressed and liquefied gases..............__|_...... 155.4 | 154.9 | 168.7 | 161.8 | 186.4 | 189.6 | 155.4 | 152.6 | 149.7 | 151.1 | 147.9 | 144.0 | 160.2 
Ammunition, small-arms... ....................|-..---- 165.7 | 164.6 | 161.3 | 102.6 | 159.4 | 163.4 | 161.7 | 157.6 | 156.0 | 155.4 | 155.9 | 154.8 | 3614.0 
SS ao Tee 244.8 | 245.6 | 210.8 | 175.2 | 205.3 | 247.6 | 253.5 | 243.8 | 228.5 | 231.0 | 258.9 | 208.7 | 2434.9 
Cottonseed oil_............ TE ERY LES 130.9 | 128.1 | 100.2] 71.9] 63.6] 65.2] 72.3] 85.3] 99.0] 108.3] 114.1] 124.4] 114.7 
i iitnguptinedndsscedacecstugeciaseont= 120.9 | 121.6 | 121.8 | 114.6 | 108.6 | 114.4 | 136.3 | 146.2 | 153.4 | 148.8 | 136.6 | 122.8! 120.9 
Products of petroleum and coal_..............__..- 152.9 | 153.2 | 153.3 | 154.0 | 154.1 | 153.7 | 150.8 | 149.3 | 145.4 | 145.9 | 146.0 | 145.4 | 146.1 117.6 
a nines candsocweneee -.-----| 149.5 | 149.8 | 181.4 | 152.8 | 152.6 | 150.1 | 148.6 | 144.3 | 145.7 | 145.4 | 145.0] 146.4] 113.4 
I. cn cnccccocdéeccoccceces -.-----| 137.6 | 136.9 | 135.1 | 134.7 | 133.7 | 133.0 | 131.1 | 128.5 | 128.4 | 120.5 | 126.9 | 124.0] 117.4 
ATAPI Mie 138.1 | 137.4 | 140.0 | 133.9 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 110.2] 105.2] 99.9] 94.0] 928] 92.9 87.0 
Roofing materials_................ TSE WEL, S 228.0 | 227.7 | 226.8 | 224.9 | 225.3 | 218.0 | 214.3 | 210.6 | 207.4 | 210.5 | 212.4 | 214.1] 161.2 
itn cncbepaccnsecccescoesccese 186.1 | 185.2 | 182.0 | 178.1 | 177.8 | 175.2 | 180.7 | 184.5 | 193.5 | 196.5 | 198.2 | 198.8 | 200.1] 160.8 
Rubber tires and inner tubes..................}...-... 212.2 | 211.0 | 207.5 | 214.9 | 212.3 | 217.9 | 220.0 | 227.0 | 281.4 | 233.3 | 235.5 | 287.9] 166.1 
Rubber boots and shoes. .....................- _..----| 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6 | 127.2 | 135.1 | 143.9 | 153.6 | 158.4 | 160.1 | 160.2 | 156.5 | 154.8] 160.5 
EEE LET 167.7 | 162.0 | 157.8 | 153.5 | 148.0 | 183.2 | 156.3 | 168.4 | 170.2 | 172.6 | 172.8 | 173.4) 154.1 
Miscellaneous industries #_......................... 182.7 | 185.6 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 173.5 | 170.1 | 174.4 | 176.3 | 179.8 | 182.1 | 180.9 | 179.3 | 183.2] 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
firecontrol equipment....................-..]...-.- 242.8 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 243.4 | 243.1 | 248.1 | 244.4 | 249.9 | 249.9 | 250.0 | 249.2 | 261.3 | 708.4 
Photographic apparatus. ......................]...._.. 225.9 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 216.5 | 217.0 | 211.3 | 207.6 | 204.7 | 203 2 | 201.3 | 200.6] 200.2 | 200.9 
Cpttent instruments and ophthalmic goods. .-_.|__.__-_- 232.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 231.8 | 234.6 | 242.7 | 247.1 | 249.4 | 253.2 | 254.1 | 257.2 | 257.1 | 2803 
Pianos, organs, and parts......_.- TERE WEE 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4 | 187.2 | 191.6 | 195.1 | 193. 5-| 198.8 | 196.2 | 191.4 | 186.9] 170.1 | 156.2 
TTC a 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 | 202.1 | 188.8 | 182.0 | 177.3 | 176.5 | 170.6 | 161.4 | 156.3 | 177.0 | 199.7 
Dn oe cecetsebiacleccoese 112.7 | 107.7 | 103.4 | 101.9 | 95.4 | 104.7 | 100.1 | 114.8 | 118.5 | 120.3 | 1265.6] 130.2] 116.6 
Fire extinguishers. ............. 2h RESEE PS 269.5 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 277.3 | 284.9 | 289.0 | 283.4 | 201.9 | 310.6 | 312.7 | 204.0 | 200.5 | 913.1 
1 See footnote 1, table A-5. 
* See footnote 2, table A-5. 
* Revised. 
TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ! 
{1939 average = 100] 
Annu 
1947 1946 | al av- 
Industry group and industry one > 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dee, | 1943 
ae 356.6 | 344.8] 341.5) 336.9 | 323.3 | 314.2 | 319.6 | 312.2 | 310.7 | 314.1 | 310.6 | 307.3 | 306.2) 334.4 
Durable iisnanakdhdnecedtibabarceds< 309.3 | 384.5) 379.3] 372.0 | 356.9 | 350.1 | 365.9 | 353.8 | 349.9 | 349.9 | 344.6 | 340.0 | 237.3 | 460 5 
Nondurable goods. .................-...-.-..-- 314.8 | 306.1] 304.6) 302.5 | 200.4 | 279.1 | 274.2 | 271.5 | 272.3 | 270.2 | 277.4 | 275.3 | 275.8 | 202.3 
Durable goods Le eee ae 
iron and steel and their products................_- 341.2 | 333.4) 327.6) 324.5 | 314.4 | 304.4 | 316.1 | 306.7 | 207.5 | 204.2 | 287.9 | 287.9 | 276.2] 311.4 
last furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills_...|______- 254.6! 247.5) 250.4 | 250.4 | 235.3 | 247.0 | 236.2 | 219.8 | 212.8 | 209.3 | 208.9 | 193.9 | 222.3 
awe and semistee] castings...............|_..___- 318.1] 324.4) 321.9 | 303.3 | 313.7 | 326.3 | 325.8 | 317.6 | 320.0 | 317.1 | 317 1 | 207.8 | 256.7 
Malleable-iron castings.....................-..|______- 362.8) 354.8) 337.2 | 312.5 314.9 | 320.2 | 324.7°| 313.4 | 310.0 | 307.5 | 302.8 | 283.8 | 273.4 
Stee} sunings «A we a Re RE 337. 5| 333.0) 326.4 | 313.2 | 315.1 | 321.8 | 316.6 | 308.9 | 304.6 | 293.0 | 302.8 | 315.4 | 44.4 
I i a ee 302. 2} 303. 9) 292.7 | 281.5 | 202.3 | 310.7 | 309.7 | 281.7 7.6 | 282.1 | 286.7 | 2509] 174.2 
Tin cans and other tinware....................|__.___- 315.9} 327.3) 344.9 ) 331.1 | 204.7 | 263.7 | 250.4 | 248.5 | 243.3 | 238.7 | 242.8 | 244.5) 161.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods............._|_.._._- 266.0} 263.9) 256.2 | 251.5 | 238.1 | 263.7 | 219.3 | 247.6 | 237.1 | 241.1 | 247.7 | 239.6) 255 3 
SS TT LP 293.3! 285.4) 286.2 | 287.8 | 270.8 | 270.3 | 255.5 | 270.5 | 279.8 | 254.9 | 273.8 | 281.7 | 202.6 
Cutlery and edge tools.........----..-.........|...---.| 379.61 368.4! 355.9! 329.6! 311.1 | 350.0 | 370.4 | 388.2! 408.0! 407.0 | 405.1 | 404.7! 279.6 
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[1939 average =100} 
1947 1946 Fr 
Industry group and industry Industry & 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Deo, | 1 
Durable goods—Continued Durable | 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued | cay, and glas 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, r aa 

Nd SBWS).. - -..-.-------- nena --n-ne-neneeene-|-- -«««-| 357.5 | 347.7 | 343.6 | 325.9 | 316.0 | 347.7 | 340.0 | 361.4 | 362.8 | 355.6 | 361.3 260. 8 | Orroard plasts 
IID o<tutshheduscon,aiitibecereunsdcanthesiehagnge 323.8 | 316.8 | 204.6 | 288.5 | 207.2 | 304.8 | 306.3 | 301.2 | 300.2 | 208.6 | 201.9 | 254 9 | eral WOOL =-== 
Plumbers’ supplies..........-----.------+-----|------- 255.6 | 242.4 | 230.6 | 220.7 | 231.2 | 231.7 | 230.1 | 238.8 | 234.7 | 229.6 | 297.6 | 2007) MAME ine .-----c-- 
Stoves, of] burners, and heating equipment not d : ' \arble, granite, 

elsewhere classified ................. aelll Bihan 317.2 | 327.9 | 313.8 | 280.9 | 274.9 | 282.6 | 270.4 | 276.8 | 281.8 | 274.0 | 277.9 | 264¢ | AbrasiVeS------- 
Bteam and hot-water heating apparatus and oy Asbestos produc 

steam fittings...............-.-+-.-------«+0-|------- 330.2 | 317.7 | 311.1 | 280.2 | 205.9 | 321.0 | 312.7 | 327.0 | 336.2 | 331.8 | 331.2 | 3107 | * v 
Stam and enameled wareand galvanizing _|...... $56.9 | 351.2 | 344.6 | 327.6 | 318.6 | 325.8 | 320.1 | 323.5 | 325.0 | 313.9 | 318.3 | 320 9 x No 
Fabricated structura] and ornamental metal- 

EE coniasteihaninniin Geiethdiiiniedaiiaaniianadslncepei 345.2 | 342.9 | 335.2 | 335.5 | 317.0 | 325.5 | 315.2 | 807.2 | 305.8 | 203.2 | 287.9 | 203.9 | Je-mill product 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim .__|..-.--- 291.2 | 286.0 | 276.8 | 263.4 | 242.2 | 262.2 | 247.9 | 254.3 | 263.0 | 253.4 | 253.8 257.4 Cotton Man! 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......_.. stubteulns -=-=-| 309.1 | 305.2 | 292.5 | 201.3 | 281.5 | 308.7 | 302.3 | 280.5 | 284.5 | 287.2 | 277.4 | 272.9 | m ton smallwe 
Forgings, iron and steel... ........-..-.------.-|-------| 380.7 | 381.8 | 359.3 | 331.8 | 337.8 | 350.9 | 346.2 | 350.3 | 356.2 | 351.7 | 341.0 | 223.9) gia ilk and rayon | 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted .......|.......| 349.9 | 337.9 | 314.1 | 308.2 | 207.7 | 300.5 | 302.7 | 200.5 | 289.9 | 203.6 | 292 9 | ons | ™ Woolen and \ 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. .-...|-....-. 331.7 | 334.2 | 326.1 | 317.9 | 327.8 | 345.5 | 346.1 | 355.5 | 362.7 | 354.8 | 355.0 | 351.3 | a dyeing and fit 
Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums............ a 243.4 | 236.7 | 257.6 | 251.6 | 251.6 | 215.2 | 251.4 | 249.8 | 240.7 | 237.0 | 232.4 | 21 9 “2 Floslery --------" 
Firearms.......... sesenedeabibendweniincrtoessesenres 627.0 | 615.4 | 605.7 | 581.1 | 615.2 | 616.9 | 604.5 | 504.6 | 598.0 | 584.2 | 573.5 | 568.0 | og Ksitted dot 

tted outerw 
0 RE Tree 472.1 | 462.8 | 455.9 | 442.2) 420.3 | 422.3 | 432.6 | 407.1 | 396.6 | 429.6 | 422.9 | 425.6 | 420.0 ree underv 
Electrical equipment....... bpboncectiskaiabeahbaned ---«-| 354.2 | 349.6 | 344.4 | 330.4 | 333.0 | 343.8 | 327.8 | 317.0 | 322.3 | 315.2 | 317.2 | 217 0 Dyeing and fini 
Radios and phonographs...................-.. ~|---<=--| 448.7 | 445.3 | 419.8 | 385.0 | 386.4 | 390.1 | 413.0 | 409.1 | 419.7 | 415.7 | 423.2 | 4477 and Ww - 
Commanication equipment... .................|------- 496.8 | 486.4 | 450.3 | 438.5 | 437.0 | 445.0 | 349.3 | 350.0 | 524.3 | 528.1 | 530.3 | 5358 Carpets and ru 
| Hats, fur —_ 
Machinery, except electrical. .....................- 470.2 | 450.4 | 448.9 | 442.6 | 426.1 | 419.2 | 434.6 | 420.5 | 423.0 | 416.6 | 400.6 | 406.6 399.9 | Jute goods, 
Machinery and machineshop products........|..----- 374.3 | 373.6 | 372.0 | 360.2 | 356.1 | 367.9 | 362.6 | 357.6 | 354.9 | 352.0 | 350.3 | 346.7 | Cordage and ty 
Engines and turbines................. Sek = -----| 515.0 | 493.4 | 507.3 | 513.1 | 493.6 | 502.7 | 502.2 | 495.4 | 497.5 | 493.1 | 491.7 | 500.8 | 
WUE ndanccinaddatbeseddasbaecenebtibibdhéstoooaues 331.8 | 328.5 | 318.2 | 303.1 | 311.2 | 310.2 | 302.8 | 288.3 | 277.2 | 273.6 | 273.3 271.3 | pare! and other 
Agricuisaral machinery, excluding tractors. - ..|------- 376.6 | 394.4 | 387.3 | 370.1 | 361.5 | 371.9 | 344.3 | 333.2) 312.5 | 308.3 | 204.9 | 201 } Men’s cloth:ng 
Ee Gh cachisttmastigcscccudediisdipsbadnbannsonees 249.5 | 253.9 | 254.2 | 250.8 | 239.9 | 262.6 | 263.6 | 260.7 | 275.6 | 278.9 | 222.7 200.7 | Shirts, collars, 
Machine-too! accessories.......................|------- 204.6 | 204.6 | 206.1 | 280.3 | 282.3 | 305.4 | 311.6 | 320.4 | 326.7 | 332.5 | 342.7 | 351.0 Underwear an 
SED MITT nina ciinnatitanpenesocsnccnsndpoosecel 300. 3 | 376.4 | 361.4 | 326.6 | 349.6 | 326.6 | 363.7 | 351.8 | 353.2 | 347.3 | 337.3 | 321.7 | Workshirts.. - 
Pumps and pumping equipment .-_............|------- 470.9 | 474.9 | 488.0 | 475.1 | 479.2 | 494.4 | 490.7 | 485.2 | 489.6 | 485.3 | 466.5 | 467.8) 
OG intbtalentnccaidiiiveninitapsdnnadockaasoube 352.8 | 337.5 | 317.6 | 306.2 | 185.1 | 235.3 | 300.1 | 205.4 | 287.7 | 282.6 | 276.2 | 270.1 | 
Cash registers, adding, and calculating ma- | @@ Miliinery...-. 

Setnclidtinindinacbepctnbantnds -eesececes|---2--- 456.5 | 449.5 | 436.4 | 400.7 | 374.4 | 394.2 | 417.3 | 415.5 | 401.1 | 388.5 | 355.7 | 347.2 | 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domes- 

_ Re TRISTE ae 442.9 | 424.6 | 395.0 | 388.9 | 391.7 | 404.2 | 392.7 | 377.5 | 355.6 | 323.5 | 326.8 | 306.2 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial... .. -------| 376.3 | 364.8 | 343.9 | 319.6 | 327.8 | 207.4 | 280.2 | 296.0 | 206.0 | 287.6 | 278.1 | 273.0 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment...-..|------- | 427.8 440.4 | 421.3 | 404.1 | 422.1 | 427.5 | 304.5 | 387.9 | 350.4 | 325.0 | 345.7 | 306.4 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles....| 590.5 | 544.0 | 533.4 | 499.9 | 482.9 | 483.0 | 560.3 | 561.3 | 565.3 | 556.9 | 558.2 562.6 571.2 | 309m © Leather....--. 
ree os eriveter essing FES 83.1 | 870.1 | 875.5 | 811.9 | 760 3 | 774.7 | 757.0 | 705.4 | 723.7 | 827.2 | 707.2 | 876.0 
Oars, electric- and steam-railroad .............. -------| 503.5 | 493.6 | 468.8 | 436.3 | 482.1 | 471.1 | 465.2 | 457.7 | 446.0 | 440.2 | 411.2 | 408.8 
A and parts, excluding aircraft engines. _| - ------ 650.6 | 662.0 | 623.3 | 637.6 | 622.4 | 621.5 | 689.2 | 657.2 | 662.2 | 667.8 668.7 | 683.3 
"OS es Rey ae 479.2 | 499.9 | 501.3 | 486.7 | 485.1 | 481.5 | 477.0 | 487.6 | 479.9 | 506.8 | 525.0 | 523.7 
Shipbullding and boatbuilding... ..............|------- 318.1 | 203.1 | 262.0 | 241.8 | 243.1 | 304.3 | 395.6 | 390.1 | 386.0 | 377.9 | 305.8 | 390.1 | 
otoroyeles, bieycles, and parts...............|-.--.-. 442.7 | 432.2 | 404.9 | 302.8 | 370.4 | 388.6 | 33.1 | 349.0 | 349.5 | 327.6 | 318.5 | 340.7 | 2M 0MMPOod.....------ 
| 
AEN iitibinnovtnedavcistbinitecoscssnnnie 419.8 | 388.1 | 378.5 | 373.5 | 338.7 | 348.8 | 857.0 | 329.0 | 343.4 | 847.7 | 337.8 | 321.1 | 328.9 32.9% Butter.....-- 
Nonferrous metals and thelr products.............. 367.0 | 357.9 | 353.2 | 343.6 | 320.7 | 326.6 | 346.2 | 349.0 | 354.0 | 350.0 | 360.0 | 354.8 | 356.3 
Gees CRs Cee, Geary, acme ClTY RR eee 
Ry —- Se Pe : 205.7 | 291.9 | 208.7 | 289.2 | 206.5 | 206.3 | 285.4 | 282.7 | 281.9 | 278.9 | 260.7 271.2 | 
ag; a ra non 
aluminum ........ as 250.7 | 257.0 | 254.4 | 248.1 | 260.1 | 270.7 | 283.4 | 204.6 | 290.4 | 307.0 | 301.4 | 301.9 | smcmm Baking... 
pa ay wat earanaceea nietinanete = gvccased 325.5 | 315.7 | 307.8 | 280.8 | 261.8 | 209.5 | 206.0 | 290.1 | 301.1 | 306.2 | 206.0 | 306.3 

i RR ERE OR. = eet OTT ATT 262.6 | 254.9 | 233.7 | 208.8 | 193.3 | 212.4 | 915.4 | 220.2 | 222.8 | 233.9 | 236.8 | 250.5 
Sliverware and WEE rccececenccecascss}o<osees $29.0 | 322.2 | 312.5 | 287.6 | 281.0 | 200.4 | 287.4 | 284.1 | 286.5 | 279.5 | 279.2 | 275.8 
Lighting equipment...........................]------- 282.8 | 283.4 | 277.1 | 271.2 | 273.2 | 208.7 | 300.8 | 283.6 | 288.9 | 207.5 | 285.7 | 272.5 
Alumin _ (Te Sys 346.4 | 340.7 | 321.5 | 308.3 | 208.7 | 327.0 | 348.1 | 360.1 | 382.9 | 375.0 | 381.8 | 384.5 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified _ _._| -..---- 200.2 | 202.8 | 278.1 | 279.2 | 276.2 | 285.5 | 278.7 | 274.6 | 273.4 | 276.3 | 277.4 | 281.9 | 

Lumber and timber basic products #............... 390.2 | 388.6 | 387.6 | 388.6 | 387.3 | 350.8 | 374.9 | 351.4 | 323.4 | 310.1 | 310.7 | 202.4 | 200.6 
Sawmills and logging camps...................|------- 425.3 | 425.2 | 430.5 |*435.3 | 307.4 | 412.2 | 384.7 | 350.5 | 334.5 | 333.4 | 300.2 | 306.9) mai Me Clgars...... 
Planing and plyw Eebacceocnsnecteecsend ss .«-| 385.5 | 381.2 | 368.1 | 365.8 | 345.1 | 366.5 | 350.5 | 333.9 | 323.3 | 318.9 | 311.5 | 308.6 

Furniture and finished lumber products *.......... 333.9 | 322.1 | 318.5 | 305.0 | 203.3 | 281.4 | 200.4 | 285.1 | 286.8 | 292.0 | 202.0 | 283.1 | 279.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings.....................|--....- 372.6 | 378.7 | 356.0 | 323.0 | 287.3 | 201.6 | 282.0 | 281.7 | 303.6 | 306.8 | 308.4 | 306.9 
GRUNDY, « ccndencctiinntammngneusettibcsidecnen 323.2 | 315.0 | 207.9 | 284.7 | 274.4 | 284.7 | 278.9 | 282.2 288.8 | 280.1 | 278.8 | 273.4 
Wooden boxes, other than elgar pengwoccocoegeueeocosed 301.9 | 308.8 | 305.0 | 304.7 | 301.8 | 313.4 | 304.0 | 208.4 | 284.7 | 281.0 | 278.5 | 279.7 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. ..........|......- 287.3 | 281.4 | 283.4 | 271.6 | 260.6 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 273.5 | 281.7 | 276.6 | 274.8 | 271.9 
Ss Ps 355.6 | 384.2 | 393.7 | 404.2 | 302.7 | 301.2 | 387.6 | 370.3 | 355.6 | 343.3 | 347.7 | 326.1 
Wood, turned and shaped. ....................|...-..- 200.8 | 287.8 | 281.2 | 281.4 | 268.5 | 272.3 | 274.9 | 289.6 | 203.4 | 200.5 | 283.0 | 280.9 

Stone, clay, and glass products *_ be -«| 320.4 | 316.3 | 313.6 | 306.0 | 301.7 | 285.9 | 208.2 | 286.9 | 288.8 | 285.7 | 278.4 | 280.0 | 281.6 

lass i cecenindnintnoepditiensdlerdeied 358.6 | 351.2 | 342.8 | 334.1 | 312.8 | 341.1 | 333.0 | 334.7 | 328.5 | 313.2 | 326.2 | 326.7 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....|....... 270.1 | 264.5 | 251.5 | 240.4 | 247.2 | 250.5 | 250.4 | 262.5 | 264.6 | 260.3 | 267.4 | 264.4 

RD ndobohiiphalinddnastabalbadbddectbeautdibintétind 207.6 | 204.7 | 208.3 | 207.0 | 283.5 | 278.9 | 202.5 | 248.1 | 240.3 | 238.3 | 234.2 | 247.6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.....................|......- 206.5 | 300.2 | 204.1 | 280.1 | 276.4 | 278.9 | 276.4 | 257.0 | 253.0 | 247.2 | 247.1 | 245.3 135 See footno 
P and related products...................!....... 341.9 | 342.7 | 326.5 | 330.4 | 308.6 | 322.4 | 323.8 | 317.1 | 315.2 | 304.4 | 204.6! 200.1) 19! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[1939 average =100} 
1947 
Industry group and industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. Feb. | Jan. 
Durable goods—Continued 
», clay, and glass products *—Continued 
G ase SS ory 320.4 | 284.5 | 278.1 | 258.3 | 260.4 | 260.2 | 243.6 | 228.4 6 239.3 | 244.0 
poard, plaster (except gypsum), 
Mead W001 anne nn nnnn nnn nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnef nn aol 8 | 208-4 | aer-g | Sune | sone | 227.6 | a15.6| aos.o | 208.0 guna | 201-0 
RES OO EERE RE 5 . . . , \ 17. 10. 
mt. granite, slate, and other products___-..|-.-.-.- 175.9 | 183.5 | 180.9 | 176.4 | 156.7 | 155.3 | 158.7 | 166.7 158.3 | 153.1 
A a mbaatindinaies 418.2 | 408.0 | 418.2 | 375.6 | 386.0 | 413.8 | 440.6 | 442.6 450.9 | 482.9 
Snel CE idlkeesinitsdcovabeneniincsenletcases 313.6 | 305.6 | 200.2 | 301.7 | 203.2 | 305.2 | 200.8 | 301.4 307.6 | 305.6 
Nondurable goods 
je-mil! products and other fiber manufactures.| 294.1 | 280.8 | 264.9 | 256.3 | 240.1 | 237.5 | 242.5 | 248.3 | 255.4 262.0 | 254.3 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_.._.__|-~------ 362.1 | 329.1 | 317.4 | 305.7 | 302.6 | 307.5 | 317.3 | 329.2 322.8 | 317.7 
i “s Se a 215.1 | 213.6 | 210.6 | 195.4 | 200.5 | 204.9 | 222.1 | 229.8 247.8 | 249.7 
Bil and “—- Eee eg girocencs 236.6 | 227.6 | 220.2 | 208.5 | 203.0 | 206.0 | 212.9 213.3 219.3 | 213.2 
Woolen & worsted manufactures, excep 
dyeing and finishing.........................]------- 276.6 | 270.4 | 268.5 | 233.6 | 243.0 | 252.5 | 252.6 | 260.6 288.1 | 263.6 
SN Se 186.4 | 177.2 | 166.4 | 158.6 | 148.5 | 143.2] 152.6 | 159.5 172.0 | 169.8 
- FT <<" -S XT BSE 221.7 | 214.4 | 207.8 | 204.1 | 192.8 | 192.7 | 196.7 | 205.6 225.3 | 215.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves___._____|------- 243.0 | 237.0 | 215.3 | 200.6 | 188.4 | 199.3 | 213.1 | 228.3 258.5 | 258.9 
came ie is mea inlading PUL Oe 293.3 | 282.8 | 274.3 | 258.0 | 250.2 | 253.5 | 252.9 | 248.6 242.5 | 234.1 
yeing tiles, woolen 
and worsted 279.8 | 271.3 | 260.5 | 248.7 | 241.1 | 260.8 | 260.3 | 265.1 267.1 | 264.5 
Carpets and rugs, wool 297.6 | 288.7 | 276.5 | 246.3 | 254.6 | 251.6 | 245.7 | 240.4 227.3 | 222.9 
Hats, fur-felt 181.9 | 185.9 | 177.2 | 171.4 | 171.8 | 180.5 | 168.7] 159.9 195.5 | 198.0 
Jute goods, 170.1 | 168.7 | 163.7 | 162.0 | 232,2 | 260.0 | 271.8 | 262.3 271.1 | 254.2 
Cordage and 300.6 | 282.0 | 258.6 | 256.0 | 252.7 | 259.8 | 271.3 | 286.8 290.0 | 287.8 
spare! and other finished textile products *_______ 343.3 | 319.6 | 336.0 | 318.5 | 302.3 | 278.9 274. . 8 ' ‘ 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified________|------- 301.5 | 303.5 | 284.9 | 264.8 | 260.0 0 pity 5 phy 1 | 281.3 thy ; "3 PH ’ 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear._............____|------- 266.0 | 258.9 | 243.2 | 225.5 | 219.3 | 220.0 | 228.8 | 227.3 | 233.7 | 234.0 | 225.9 | 230.3 , 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s...........___/------- 292.9 | 280.2 | 261.3 |*240.7 | 230.8 | 248.3 | 249.9 | 256.8 | 275.6 | 274.1 | 270.8 | 280.2 ' 
Wotktshhitte. .....2.-----250-0200---2----------2-|------- 269.5 | 260.4 | 266.9 | 263.6 | 247.2 | 237.5 | 263.6 | 257.7 | 274.3 | 283.9 | 273.7 | 280.2] 220.4 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... __|.....-- 319.3 | 349.5 | 334.7 | 323.1 | 283.1 | 264.1 | 260.3 | 277.7 | 340.0 | 344.8 | 822.3 | 206.3] 184.4 
Corsets and a Li RR, MATL 225.7 | 218.5 | 205.4 |*194.7 | 187.4 | 200.4 | 198.0 | 197.8 | 196.6 | 101.2 | 183.5 | 186.6] 137.1 
- ao Cit, ies ey 120.3 | 195.2 | 173.1 | 171.2 | 145.5 | 128.4 | 110.2] 137.7 | 197.2] 201.9 | 169.6 | 140.4] 123.3 
SS TT TT Cs 260.4 | 251.4 | 230.4 | 210.6 | 196.7 | 207.4 | 221.7 | 212.2 | 228.0 | 221.4 | 201.4 | 220.4] 184.0 
Curtains, dra and bedspreads....________|.-.---- 422.2 | 412.1 | 371.9 | 334.7 | 283.0 | 253.9 | 257.4 | 252.9 | 285.2 | 208.7 | 310.7 | 330.0 | 230.2 
Housefurnish other than curtains, ete. ...| -.--.-- 590.1 | 632.2 | 604.6 | 573.5 | 496.7 | 553.4 | 666.8 | 530.1 | 515.8 | 518.2 | 522.0 | 545.6 | 3870.8 
i eendenneutibcncece 482.2 | 472.6 | 458.8 | 443.6 | 438.2 | 422.4 | 427.8 | 449.9 | 450.5 | 467.8 | 473.1 | 464.0 | 233.0 
sather and leather products *_................._.. 241.8 | 235.4 | 234.9 | 231.6 | 220.4 | 214.2 | 211.5 | 207.0 | 214.6 | 222.2 | 223.0 | 220.8 | 218.3 | 154.2 
6 GT 199.8 | 199.1 | 198.5 | 189.8 | 187.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 183.7 | 185.2 185.8 | 170.4 174.5] 140.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.......___|...-.-- 190.3 | 189.6 | 191.4 | 189.8 | 182.4 | 172.9 | 170.0 | 179.2] 190.5 | 189.1 | 192.0 / 191.8) 142.2 
ee cunsiiceccoes 223.5 | 223.8 | 221.5 | 200.9 | 200.7 | 201.7 | 197.0 | 205.8 | 213.7 | 214.2 | 212.8 | 200.3) 142.0 
Leather gloves and mittens_...................|------- 264.1 | 267.5 | 253.5 | 242.3 | 227.2 | 226.9 | 223.4 | 227.1 | 236.2 | 238.2 | 248.4 .0| 239.4 
_  . — "SERS See 397.3 | 381.8 | 335.9 | 300.1 | 274.3 | 208.1 | 281.6 | 312.7 | 320.9 | 327.6 | 321.3 1 240.3 
ihn ee neonconece 298.9 | 300.6 | 308.8 | 331.6 | 325.6 | 205.8 | 267.8 | 262.8 | 243.1 | 230.3 | 242.5 | 258.4 180.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing.............___/.-..--- 817.4 | 271.7 | 271.9 | 270.0 | 280.9 | 259.9 | 249.4 | 227.2 | 232.6 | 254.0 | 285.7 188. 6 
a TT 341.6 | 349.5 | 364.8 | 301.3 | 387.7 | 391.5 | 365.8 | 342.7 | 323.5 | 314.7 | 309.4 231.0 
Condensed and evaporated milk.............__|._._... 877.8 | 402.5 | 419.8 | 446.0 | 470.6 | 474.1 | 440.9 | 410.8 | 380.2 | 369.0 |. 356.4 268. 5 
ea ccuuunocences ..----| 270.1 | 288.5 | 326.2 | 346.0 | 343.7 | 335.0 | 205.9 | 272.0 | 251.7 | 243.0 | 240.4 170. 6 
(UCT PTS LST 339.5 | 338.7 | 334.7 | 336.1 | 326.1 | 302.4 | 274.8 | 289.0 | 208.9 | 203.5 | 305.4 182. 9 
CR LY 345.6 | 357.3 | 382.9 | 364.1 | 366.8 | 350.5 | 326.7 | 323.7 | 349.3 | 317.0 | 323.4 230.0 
nl ewoces 316.9 | 300.3 | 337.5 | 361.2 | 329.9 | 200.9 | 277.5 | 206.8 | 204.7 | 288. 6/| 205.6 223.3 
“CPT RG 227.8 | 230.8 | 223.2 | 218.4 | 218.0 | 213.1 | 208.4 | 203.4 | 200.7 | 201.7 | 207.8 153. 0 
 — A TTT 302.3 | 279.1 | 278.7 | 284.2 | 275.0 | 270.2 | 220.4 | 230.3 | 208.1 | 177.8 | 184.2 152.8 
(ee TTT 517.6 | 464.0 | 214.3 | 286.71 131.31 1186] 99.6] 86.1] 847] 100.0] 170.6 119.6 
 — ET LRT 325.1 | 312.2 | 271.3 | 233.4 | 211.4 | 220.0 | 232.0 | 233.4 | 233.6 | 229.0 | 227.5 157.6 
Beverages, nonalcoholic........................]_...... 240.0 | 258.7 | 295.6 | 298.0 | 257.4 | 226.1 | 203.9 191.3 | 176.9 | 174.1 | 175.1 163. 2 
 — TT AT TIE 326.8 | 344.1 | 370.3 | 365.1 | 349.6 | 318.6 287.8 | 260.6 | 256.2 | 249.2 251.0 5 
SE IIINOUIND. . . cc ccccccceccocccceceloo+<+<s 265.7 | 437.9 | 683.8 | 653.7 | 401.8 | 2490.3 | 217.8 | 211.7 | 197.4 | 207.2 | 236.6 
Tobacco manufactures............................. 219.8 | 216.3 | 214.5 | 205.3 | 203.0 | 200.0 | 194.8 | 182.8 | 181.6 | 193.1 | 201.0 | 209.4 
AARNE RSE BPEL! 253.3 | 252.8 | 243.7 | 248.5 | 953.7 | 239.6 | 220.9 | 218.4 | 226.8 | 233.6 | 241.5 , 
 — (i a TT 195.8 | 190.6 | 179.8 | 173.5 | 163.4 | 168.0 | 163.9 | 160.8 | 176.3 | 186.2 | 105.2 | 206.7 
(chewing and smoking) and snuff_._..|...._ _. 164.0 | 172.7 | 171.6 | 164.2 | 164.6 | 147.7 | 125.7 | 120.4 | 144.4 144.0 | 155.8 | 166.8 
‘aper and allied ER 327.5 | 319.6 | 314.4 | 309.6 | 300.6 | 208.7 | 208.0 | 201.1 | 200.9 200.9 | 288.1 | 285.1 | 284.5 
 — TS TTT ie cE 319.9 | 317.3 | 317.0 | 312.3 | 300.6 | 302.1 | 289.4 | 284.4 | 281.4 | 270.8 | 274.3 | 272.7 
Paper goods, other.............................]. ba 326.4 | 320.4 | 311.7 | 202.7 | 207.2 | 301.8 | 306.8 | 301.9 | 302.2 | 207.9 | 208.0 | 300.4 
ey res: PCE 285.3 | 279.8 | 273.7 | 258.8 | 250.7 | 265.2 | 262.9 | 280.9 | 260.6 | 258.6 | 255.5 | 255.8 
 sdeenceoceniinenodue 347.4 | 350.0 | 333.9 | 337.6 | 338.6 | 340.9 | 238.4 | 343.6 | 354.2 | 353.8 | 363.6 | 352.2 
— AT ATR aT 315.7 | 304.2 | 201.5 | 280.1 | 273.6 | 283.8 | 282.9 | 200.3 | 204.9 | 289.4 | 200.2 | 204.5 
Tinting, ee and allied industries *_...____ 258.0 | 252.3 | 247.9 | 245.0 | 235.5 | 233.6 | 235.9 | 234.2 | 230.7 | 227.7 | 221.8 | 219.6 | 223.9 
Panes RE a OT 224.0 | 221.6 | 221.6 | 214.0 | 208.9 | 210.0 | 200.3 | 202.1 | 197.2 | 191.2 | 185.2] 189.7 
ii od nn cnnectiebusinitiilesdesen 279.3 | 272.8 | 266.6 | 254.8 | 258.9 | 258.1 | 255.4 | 255.2 | 253.5 | 248.4 | 240.4 | 283.7 
Bo erp bing i a | 236.1 | 226.2 | 225.9 | 215.7 | 207.4 | 2.6.6 | 216.1 | 219.9 | 210.1 | 212.6 | 214.7 | 216.3 
es 325.1 | 325.4 | 322.9 | 311.9 | 200.2 | 324.7 | 820.2 | 812.5 | 800.0 | 208.7 | 301.0 | 306.9 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ‘—Continueg 











(1939 average = 100] 
| 

1947 1046 | alae 

Industry group and industry | erage 

at Sa ee 

Dee ov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | 194 

een Pe 

Nondurable goods—Continued 

Chemica!s and allied products..................... 414.9 | 406.2 | 400.5 | 395.1 | 380.4 | 378.7 | 373.3 | 381.5 | 378.8 | 377.5 | 372.6 | 302.9 357.0) 4 
Paints, varnishes, and colors..._-....-.-.--.---|------- 241.4 | 235.4 | 233.2 | 232.0 | 220.1 | 233.9 | 234.1 | 231.7 | 230.6 | 222.0 | 216.4 | 247) Ia! 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|....._. 377.5 | 383.6 | 373.3 | 362.5 | 347.6 | 354.6 | 358.7 | 340.8 | 362.9 | 362.7 | 352.8 | 351.3) m4 
POPCEnE? OUD GENE « cccccescocconcocedudulece doce 201.8 | 190.6 | 174.3 | 163.6 | 150.3 | 168.9 | 166.1 | 171.3 | 185.0 | 188.3 | 190.3 | 203 2 147.9 
RE ii CE Ee as Sibi 264.8 | 255.7 | 252.0 | 233.4 | 223.3 | 233.2 | 217.2 | 215.9 | 214.8 | 208.3 | 199.2 | 195.7 146, | 
Rayon and allied products.....................}...--.. 246.4 | 244.3 | 246.8 | 239.9 | 238.2 | 205.3 | 239.0 | 230.2 | 236.4 | 238.0 | 219.7 | 216.3 1h § 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified............. ------| $40.9 | 334.7 | 336.2 | 336.8 | 41.8 | 338.9 | 334.9 | 320.5 | 326.8 | 323.5 | 321.0 | 313.4) om; 
Explosives and safety fuses....................]...__.- 368.6 | 354.1 | 356.6 | 353.4 | 324.9 | 341.1 | 333.8 | 310.6 | 315.3 | 307.9 | 320.3 290.2 | 1918.5 
Compressed and liquefied gases................|....... 200.7 | 283.4 | 200.2 | 286.2 | 277.3 | 284.7 | 260.5 | 265.9 | 253.9 | 258.4 | 248.1 | 247 4 64.3 
Ammunition, small-erms......................|---.--- 391.0 | 387.2 | 376.3 | 204,2 | 355.7 | 358.9 | 351.7 | 336.4 | 333.2 | 334.1 | 332.3 | 328.7 | e793 
a ., NAR ier ORE GRRE GRA 687.5 | 734.1 | 568.7 | 441.6 | 528.1 | 685.3 | 686.6 | 718.6 | 628.4 | 623.7 | 661.1 | 798 64 508). 9 
ANGLE AL Ait TM TGs 363.3 | 358.3 | 263.6 | 185.4 | 162.1 | 169.0 | 184.7 | 208.8 | 263.9 | 280.7 | 295.0 | 226.8 M15 
| Ns er GA 309.5 | 319.9 | 335.1 | 304.6 | 288.0 | 301.8 | 365.0 | 381.0 | 385.0 | 360.6 | 327.6 | 304.9 2s 
Produets of petroleum and coal?_.................. 308.2 | 305.0 | 208.5 | 302.7 | 207.2 | 206.6 | 286.2 | 276.7 | 265.2 | 262.1 | 256.8 | 253.9 | 250.9 | I> 
ERNE AN, TE ARS TER ET 287.7 | 279.7 | 287.6 | 282.8 | 286.1 | 273.4 | 262.5 | 254.7 | 252.9 | 245.8 | 244.3 | 247.9! J > 
Coke and byproducts 209.7 | 206.5 | 280.9 | 285.6 | 270.5 | 281.9 | 271.8 | 252.2 | 247.3 | 248.4 | 230.6 | 211.6] 1g ‘ 
8 RAIN a RR me 268.8 | 291.6 | 302.8 | 273.2 | 236.6 | 228.2 | 209.0 | 198.8 | 167.3 | 157.6 | 159.7 | 178.9 144.8 
it anmcntinnciiidiciumatamemnscilinenen sad 526.4 | 523.1 | 510.5 | 502.5 | 493.8 | 468.4 | 463.6 | 445.5 | 430.7 | 432.1 | 431.1 | 425.7 267.9 
EE a Se 396.5 | 383.3 | 375.6 | 360.0 | 357.4 | 342.7 | 361.9 | 367.2 | 383.9 | 374.3 | 385.0 | 386.3 | 392.2] 9 
ubber tires and Inner tubes..................}....._. 407.5 | 398.0 | 307.9 | 304.0 | 389.5 | 306.1 | 399.3 | 414.2 | 297.3 | 413.3 | 416.3 | 425.3 et 
i Sl Sa. 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4 | 268.4 | 290.0 | 317.1 | 331.2 | 333.3 | 321.7 | 328.5 | 322.5 | 3180 | ons 
A ATT TEP. 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.3 | 321.5 | 304.9 | 320.1 | 325.5 | 348.4 | 348.7 | 354.4 | 354.5 | 350.9) or j 
Miscellaneous industries *.......................... 396.6 | 393.7 | 384.4 | 360.0 | 347.5 | 341.2 | 355.4 | 356.6 | 361.0 | 367.6 | 360.0 | 356.7 | 363.3) 3m) 

Instruments (professional and scientific), and 

TS ARs Ta 474.9 | 478.9 | 469.3 | 460.3 | 453.3 | 468.3 | 441.2 | 454.0 | 452.3 | 448.8 | 451.2 | 456.3 | 12%9 
| - (2-2 aEs Rebel 426.7 | 405.1 | 394.3 | 385.1 | 385.9 | 392.2 | 383.0 | 376.2 | 375.0 | 343.0 | 348.0 | 345.2/ 3115 
Optical4nstruments and ophthalmic goods....|....__- 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 | 426.5 | 433.7 | 462.8 | 461.0 | 449.4 | 461.8 | 480.7 | 472.2 | 472.3) a9 
On, SD, GN MINER cancencousmoenncccneniindsocen 500.1 | 475.6 | 460.2 | 384.8 | 4027 | 417.5 | 418.5 | 408.1 | 412.3 | 416.1 | 407.7 | 330.4) 205) 
I I 525.9 | 518.7 | 482.3 | 431.4 | 410.1 | 305.0 | 386.1 | 380.9 | 372.1 | 339.0 | 323.5 | 389.2) 1907 
GE oe RS. RRA 262.1 | 245.8 | 230.2 | 220.7 | 209.2 | 228.3 | 234.7 | 247.3 | 261.2 | 270.8 | 278.0 | 204.2) 24) 
FF ee I et GIS Tic, A inl 560.6 | 555.4 | 558.9 | 583.7 | 600.0 | 586.5 | 552.1 | 527.1 | 565.7 | 562.9 | 582.9 | 508.1 | 1A29 


















































! See footnote | table-A-6. 
* See footnote 2 table-A-5, 


* Revised, 


‘ 


TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 




















_ [In thousands} 
Annual 
1947 1946 | average 
Industry group and industry 
Dee. | Nov Sept. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | 1943 = 1938 
Mining: * 
Coal: 
Re EE eae 67.2) 67. 67.0 66.9) 67.5) 65.2) 66.5) 67.1) 66.4| 67.7) 68.7) 69.1) 68.7) 71.2 
Bituminous coal... --| 337 335 | 333 331 328 304 329 326 308 332 335 336 326 386 
Metal. .... -ebebescbanen ai 77.9 77. 77.5 77.9 79.0 78. 6 79.8 78.9 79.0 78.2 77.3 76.9| 76.0) 96.4 
EN Sat — a «(6 20.6 29.7; 20.8) 29.8) 29.6) 20.0) 28.4) 28.4) 27.3) 26.4) 26.6) 32.2 
0 aE coat ae | 2.3 24.3) 242) 24.3) 24.3) 23.9) 24.2) 24.2) 24.2) 23.9) 23.3) 31.4 
Lead and zince.._. . 14.0; 14. 13.8 13.9) 14.8) 14.6) 16.0) 16.0) 16.2) 16.8 16.6) 16.5) 16.1) 19.0 
Gold and silver... - 8.0 7. 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.7 7.6 7.8 7.9 8.0 7.9 7.7 7.6 7.3 
is sn cdunegubnn 2.3 2. 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.4 6.6 
‘Teangpertas ion and public utilities: 
Class | steam As ate SEER 1,331 |1,341 (1,357 [1,364 /1,381 [1,383 (1,375 /1,365 [1.345 [1,325 /1.324 [1,332 [1,353 (1,355 
Street railways and _ Re Sie: 249 249 249 251 253 254 253 253 254 254 254 254 252 227 
ST on... otc a csbuaiiieimeauneenneee 620 614 609 613 616 614 605 506 404 599 594 588 586 402 
, «si ( , RRRGE SR, TORN eer 36.7; 36.6; 36.9) 37.6) 37.8) 38.2) 38.5 38.7) 39.3) 37.9) 38.3) 39.4) 40.4) 46.9 
P Teeetrte light and power................ 269 268 267 268 269 267 263 258 256 254 252 250 252 211 
ervice: 
Hotels (year-round) ................. -e-} 381 378 380 379 379 382 385 382 379 378 380 378 384 344 
8, A PRES LL te % (*) Q (*) 4 2 8 g fo 4 0 (*) 260 
Cleaning and dyeing *.................- $) (8) ( (*) ( ‘ ( ( ( (¢ (*) 80.7 





















































' Includes all employees unless otherwise noted. Data for the three most 
vised data for 


recent months are subject to revision without notation. 
asterisk 


earlier months are identified by an 
' Includes production and 
‘Includes all em 

switching and term 


workers only. 


mission. 


at middle of month. Frcludes 
companies. Class I steam railwa 
with over $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate 


clade has 
ude those 
‘ommerce Com- 


‘ Includes private and oe tm lhe ne companies and affilisied, 


subsidiary, or successor trolley- and motor-bus companies. 
* Inclu all land-line employees except those com 

mission basis. Excludes general and divisional 

trainees in school, and messengers. 

* The change in definition from “‘wage earner” to “ 
power laundries and cleaning and dyeing indus 


New series are being prepared, 


ted on 4 com 
uarters personnel, 


uction worker” 0 
the results in the omis- 
sion of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant difference in the dats. 








Industr 





Class I stearm 
Street railway 
Telephone, -- 

elegrap? '-- 
aeearie light 
e: 8 


Furniture 
Automot! 
Lumber ¢ 


arvice: 
Hotels (year- 


Power laund) 


Cleaning 





1 See footnote 1 
1 Does not inelt 
i See footnote 3 


TA 












































































































































R VIEW. FEBRUARY 1948 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 915 
TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100] 
— 

1947 1946 | An- 
iu ” nual 
Industry group and industry aver- 
< Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 143 
3 —_-_— — — | 

we 
eae | EE ee: SS 81.1 | 80.9| 80.9] 80.7/| 81.4/ 78.7] 80.3] 81.1 | 802] 81.8] 829] 834] 880] 86.0 
5 Bituminous coal. .........---------.......-. 91.0} 90.5) 89.9) 89.2| 8&4) 82.1/| 887/ 881/ 8&.0/ 897/ 904/ 008) 881] 104.1 
; DstAl....ccerceseccerseeecrccecnsesere-scccecee 88.3 | 88.3 87.9) 88.3 | 89.5) 89.1 | 90.4] 80.4] 89.6/ 886) 87.6/ 87.2] 86.2) 109.3 
‘ WER. concccoccecsncncconceeceesccccccccces 141.9 | 144.9 | 147.0 | 147.3 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 147.2 | 143.8 | 141.3 | 135.8 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 182.4) 160.2 
’ SA idnecgensccoqseebasccnceneceses 105.1 | 102.8 | 102.0 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.8 | 100.2 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 100.4 97.8) 131.8 
; litiiccstedelidibpintcenssnstd 90.0} 91.7) 889) 89.6] 95.1 | 93.8 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 104.4 | 106.1 | 106.9 | 106.4 | 103.4] 1221 
P dt .oncossatibedtecsacecanes 32.3 | 31.3 | 30.8] 31.4] 31.6) 31.1 30.6 | 31.4 31.9} 32.2; 31.7 | 31.3) 30.7 29.4 
j Miscellaneous................----.-.....-..- 57.4 57.1 55.7) 56.6 | 57.9 57.7} 88.0] 66.5) 57.0] 56.9 65.2 | 654.7 59. 6 164.9 
5 uarrying and nonmetallic. -_-.......-.......-. 100.4 | 103.4 | 104.5 | 105.4 | 106.3 | 106.0 | 105.7 | 104.3 | 103.1 98.7; 97.1 96.9 | 99.7 96. 2 
; Gmde petroleum production ?.................- 94.3) 94.3) 045) 95.7] 97.4) 97.2) 95.5) 93.3) 926) 920) 91.7) O21] 926) 81.8 
} rtation and public utilities: 
y Class I steam ll ininadnbbdipieenedconwtel 134.8 | 135.8 | 137.4 | 138.1 | 139.8 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 138.2 | 136.1 | 194.2 | 184.0 | 134.9 | 138.9 137. 2 
; Street railways and busses ¢._-._....-..__.....- 128.5 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 129.6 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 130.4 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.9 | 130.1 117.0 
195.0 | 193.4 | 191.6 | 192.9 | 193.8 | 193.3 | 190.4 | 150.2 | 127.2 | 188.4 | 186.9 | 185.2| 184.6] 126.7 
97.6 | 97.2} 981] 99.8 | 100.5 | 101.5 | 102.3 | 102.8 | 104.8 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 104.6 | 107.4] 124.7 
. 110.3 | 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.9 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 107.6 | 105.7 | 104.8 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 103.0 86.3 
116.9 | 116.5 | 115.5 | 113.3 | 112.2 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 100.7 | 110.5 | 121.7 | 111.9 | 112.2] 114.4 95.9 
130.4 | 119.8 | 115.7-| 112.4 | 110.0 | 110.2 | 111.4 | 111.3 | 111.5] 111.2] 100.6 | 110.6 | 126.5] 99.9 
117.4 | 116.1 | 115.0 | 112.6 | 114.7 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 113.9 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.2] 108.5 | 111.9 | 106.2 
176.1 | 143.6 | 131.3 | 122.8 | 115.7 | 116.7 | 120.6 | 121.2 | 122.9 | 122.5 | 119.5 | 126.6 | 171.0] 116.9 
136.7 | 124.0 | 119.1 | 113.5 | 103.4 | 106.8 | 115.0 | 114.3 | 114.7 | 113.4 | 107.9 | 110.0 | 135.5 110.1 
97.4 | 92. 89.5 | 87.5) 85.9] 86.0) 85.1] 84.6| 84.6| 84.4] 84.3] 84.3) 00.4 7.7 
Automotive .............-..-.-.....--.....| 109.9 | 107.6 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 105.1 | 104.2 | 100.6 | 99.4 98.7} 97.8 | 98.2 98.3 | 100.2 €3.0 
Lumber and building materials_..........- 126.1 | 126.4 | 126.9 | 124.5 | 123.1 | 123.4 | 119.4} 117-8 | 116.3 | 115.5 | 113.9 | 113.4 | 116.1 | 91.5 
ce: 
EL Le 118.1 | 117.1 | 117.7 | 117.4 | 117.6 | 118.3 | 119.4 | 118.4 | 117.5] 1173 | 117.7 | 117.3 | 119.1 | 106.6 
<A TTTEE (*) | 106.9 | 108.5 | 109.6 | 120.2 | 112.8 | 112.2 | 110.2 | 109.1 | 108.7 | 109.5 | 111.0 11109] 115.3 
Cleaning and dyeing....................-.....- (*) | 116.0 | 120.0 | 118.6 | 117.4 | 123.4 | 127.7 | 123.7 | 121.5 | 118.8 | 117.0 | 118.2 | 120.9) 119.6 
| 
1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 4 See footnote 4, table A-8 
1 Does not include well drilling or rig building. § See footnote 5, table A-8 
i See footnote 3, table A-8. * Includes nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors only. 
* Not available. 
TABLE A--10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average= 100) 
1947 | 1946 Ap- 
; _____| nual 
Industry group and industry l | | aver- 
| | | j } 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | 1943 
‘ 
Mining: | 
Coal: | | | 
EEE ES 212.2 | 199.1 | 224.1 | 211.1 | 216.6 | 171.8 | 194.6 | 186.3 | 155.5 | 206.2 | 184.7 | 202.0 | 2123) 133.9 
ETT 290.2 | 275.2 | 275.2 | 270.2 | 264.4 | 104.9 | 252.3 | 244.6 | 189.8 | 245.6 | 248.7 | 265.4 | 248.3 187.7 
pancemese AN GEE LNT ACS 184.3 | 181.6 | 179.5 | 179.0 | 178.3 | 171.9 | 181.8 | 172.1 | 164.7 | 1626 | 1620 | 156.8 | 1593) 186.9 
TLE TET 291.5 | 209.3 | 303.0 | 208.7 | 300.7 | 205.4 | 309.4 | 284.7 | 254.1 | 246.7 | 240.3 | 220.4 | 2307) 247.0 
Copper ilitiibineséatheauncnechenecantiiiin 234.8 | 222.9 | 220.8 | 223.2 | 217.0 | 200.6 | 214.1 | 201.8 | 197.3 | 196.8 | 198.0 | 193.6 | 1922] 212.5 
A RR i te tas 218.4 | 217.0 | 206.0 | 203.6 | 207.8 | 198.0 | 228.1 | 223.3 | 224.7 | 222.2 | 226.2 | 221.7 220.1 | 209.0 
i deacnescecseeseseqpeinene 56.0) 53.4] 51.6| 520)! 51.7| 464.8] 495| 493) 505] 507) 510) 483) 49.8)| 36.9 
 & a ERE 105.6 | 104.8 | 101.9 | 102.5 | 104.6| 99.1 | 100.3| 95.8] 921| 921| 85.3/| 85.5| 93.3) 280.8 
ing and nonmetallic. ...................| 241.7 | 250.2 | 261.2 | 258.5 | 250.6 | 251.2 | 251.3 | 241.7 | 233.2 | 213.7 | 205.6 | 204.8 221.9 | 1622 
petroleum production #..................| 172.5 | 179.0 | 169.9 | 175.6 | 173.4 | 173.9 | 175.3 | 163.4 | 162.3 | 154.5 | 152.9 | 153.8 | 147.1 | 115.9 
Tramepertetion and public utilities: 
Class I steam railways. _....................... (3) (3) (3) (3) (’) (9) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) eH | ® | & 
Street railways and busses #__..........._.......| 226.9 | 223.6 | 223.2 | 224.1 | 225.2 | 222.1 | 222.1 | 220.0 | 218.8 | 218.6 | 219 6 | 216.1 | 213.6 | 155.7 
el i ecencnstunaestoctenccéern 314.5 | 321.5 | 314.2 | 312.3 | 306.2 | 302.2 | 202.5 | 202.9 | 136.1 | 267.2 | 260.4 | 267.5 | 264.5 | 144.9 
— A 207.8 | 206.8 | 208.1 | 211.8 | 213.5 | 215.2 | 218.8 | 226.9 | 239.3 | 198.0 | 201.5 | 189.1 | 190.5) 159.3 
Electrie To cciniomcinpinineinisigamnitilien 185.7 | 187.6 | 182.8 | 183.1 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 177.5 | 168.2 | 166.5 | 160.8 | 163.7 | 150.5 | 161.6 | 109.2 
| | | 
a iintdininncccscnecesetecacestves 213.7 | 213.6 | 206.9 | 203.3 | 198.2 | 196.5 | 198.0 | 191.4 | 190.8 | 191.6 | 190.4 | 189.7 | 197.2| 127.0 
NEE 237.1 | 216.5 | 206.9 | 202.5 | 197.6 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 195.3 | 192.9 | 190.1 | 187.5 | 187.2 | 2122] 120.6 
— A TR 221.5 | 220.0 | 213.8 | 209.2 | 212.2 | 213.8 | 212.1 | 206.0 | 202.8 | 199.9 | 197.1 | 189.4 | 194.6 | 129.2 
General merchandise _..................... 312.5 | 251.1 | 224.5 | 220.4 | 212.0 | 214.1 | 218.9 | 212.3 | 210.4 | 205.6 | 201.4 | 208.4 | 277.2) 135.9 
Apparel..............-....--.------........| 248.8 | 222.7 | 213.1 | 203.5 | 182.9 | 192.0 | 207.4 | 200.9 | 200.7 | 194.6 | 184.1 | 188.2 | 230.2} 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings_.-.__...._. 192.9 | 177.3 | 167.6 | 159.8 | 155.1 | 155.8 | 157.4 | 151.9 | 148.1 | 146.6 | 143.8 | 144.1 | 165.7] 86.5 
Automotive._.................---.-........| 204.2 | 198.6 | 193.8 | 188.5 | 188.5 | 184.8 | 184.3 | 177.7 |. 175.2 | 171.7 | 172.7 | 170.4 | 178.8 84.7 
; ber and building materials............| 238.1 | 233.5 | 238.4 | 231.8 | 229.0 | 218.8 | 219.4 | 200.9 | 204.0 | 201.3 | 197.7 | 193.4 | 200.5 120.7 
. | | 
TESTI L AAA 233.2 | 228.6 | 227.1 | 222.4 | 221.0 | 222.0 | 226.4 | 221.1 | 219.4 | 216.8 | 216.6 | 215.1 | 218.8 | 138.7 
TATA cece caa TT (*) | 199.7 | 204.5 | 208.2 | 203.9 | 210.3 | 211.1 | 203.8 | 200.5 | 196.9 | 196.1 | 201.8 | 201.0) 149.5 
Cleaning and dyeing........................... (*) | 213.8 | 221.6 | 220.7 | 208.9 | 228.2 | 241.9 | 231.5 | 221.7 | 214.7 | 204.7 | 213.8 | 219.5) 166.2 
! See footnote 1, table A-8. 4 See footnote 5, table A-8. 
‘ See footnote 2, table A-9. 6 See footnote 6, table A-9. 
| Not available. ‘ ' Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
See footnote 4, table A-8. tips, not included, 


*Not available. 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group ' 


MONTHLY LApop 
———— ABE 

































































ment co 
Bureau of Labor Stat 
ma R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ employment in all areas. 
ublished by the Civi) Service Commission in the following 
respects; (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 

contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
ommission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 


from those 


Commission 
Office Department employment prior to 
substitute 


Department, 
Co. is shown under Government 
the executive branch b 
blished by the Civil 


steamship com 
included by Civil Service 


ted; 





the Civil 


rations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 


September 1045; (3) include in December the additional 


loyment was reported for all areas 


were hired on 8 contract 


deducting the numover of persons outside the continental area, which was sional action. 


continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
les. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- outside the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure 
January 1947, eet is reported 


monthly both inside and ou continental United S 


4 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Re 

serve banks, banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Penems 
Bee 

substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since eR te quietest Geo ee oe keene 
a] employment tion Corporation, and certain employees of th 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service Corporation and of the Office of the 
gures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post Department. Corporations not inclu 
Decem ber 1943 to convert temporary executive branch 
mployees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, ; 
the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
(5) exclude an estimated amount of part-time employment 
which was duplicated with full-time employment of the Post Office 
ctober 1945-November 1946; 

tions here, but is included under 
rvice Commission; (7) em 
ice Commission as of the last day of t 
presented here as of the first day of the next month. 
1 From 1039 through June 1043 = 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secuted by 


tion, Spruce Produc 
ederal Deposit Insurance 
lier of the Currency, Treasury 
in this column are under the 


* Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
(6) the Panama R. R. created specifically to meet war and recon version emergencies. 

§ For ways in which data differ from published 
Employment figures 


. The Panama Canal, and, 


of the Civil Service 
clude fourth-class post 
1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
efore, because of bein 
beginning July 1945, how- 


oa Commission, see footnote 1. 
e month masters in all months. Prior to 


ployees, are excluded here. They are inclu 
ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congtes 


Executive? 
Year and month All branches 
Defense Post Office All other 
agencies ‘ Department * agencies Year and mon 
Total (including areas outside continenta] United States) 
eae ae 968, 572 935, 469 207, 978 319, 474 408, 017 5, 373 2, 260 
ES SE © 3, 183, 225 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 092 469, 994 6,171 2, 636 —— 
December........- 2, 614, 144 2, 572, 000 1, 176, 596 715, 421 679, 983 6, 806 eT lOO 
January........... 2, 279, 045 2, 237, 128 1, 129, 710 426, 818 680, 600 6, 864 3, 066 g: December -- 
February .......... 2, 256, 834 2, 214, 638 1, 104, 137 425, 754 684, 747 7, 080 3, 069 . January ---- 
Mareh......--....- 2, 247, 239 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 : February --- 
Sree 2, 215, 389 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3,072 Mareh...--- 
NA 2, 193, 091 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 246 3, 071 Agi. cone 
uleddesteteenees 2, 168, 896 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 694, 174 7, 215 3, 061 yaa 
Glescncedecadcten 2, 108, 246 2, 062, 275 936, 533 439, 617 686, 125 7, 254 3, 074 Junt..-<<--- 
August............ 2, 067, 249 2, 026, 071 923, 080 442, 289 660, 702 7, 230 3, 404 jaly..-<--- 
September 2, 020, 914 1, 980, 084 906, 989 425, 449 647, 646 7, 184 3, 406 A ~ Wee 
October... 2, 002, 448 1, 962, 042 901, 197 425, 005 635, 840 7, 118 3, 430 Se x 
November 2, 006, 496 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 631, 209 7, 068 3, 453 October. ---- 
December 2, 229, 168 2, 189, 436 804, 855 667, 912 626, 669 7, 046 3, 450 November 
December 
Continental United States 
Lwocnbaskendiibetipbets 636 ' 897, 579 179, 380 318, 802 399, 397 5, 373 2, 180 
SR poetibedendidbeladh 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 546 ne 
December......... 2, 307, 993 2, 273, 672 906, 763 713, 160 653, 649 6, 806 2, 992 : December - 
ee 1, 982, 584 1, 948, 312 868, 473 425, 425 654, 414 6, 864 2, 998 7; January - -- 
February.......... 1, 971, 647 1, 937, 231 854, 850 424, 339 658, 042 7, 080 3, 001 ”* February -. 
EA 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7, 039 2, 993 Mareb..--. 
ea 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3, 004 
MaRS 1, 924, 560 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 246 3, 003 yas 
ERS see 1, 905, 068 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7, 215 2, 993 es 
 aERORE Ze 1, 848, 469 1, 815, 222 718, 523 438, 110 ' 658, 589 7, 254 3, 006 Jaly..----. 
PY RRS 1, 815, 925 1, 782, 410 708, 681 440, 773 632, 956 7, 230 3, 332 A tsa 
September 1, 781, 773 1, 748, 530 704, 575 424, 005 619, 950 7, 184 3, 334 
October... 1, 764, 444 1, 731, 411 699, 815 423, 473 608, 123 7, 118 3, 358 October --- 
November 1,771, 440 1, 738, 587 706, 418 438, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 November 
December 2, 005, 567 1, 973, 066 708, 099 665, 662 599, 305 7, 046 3, 377 December 
' Employment r ts an average for the year or is as of the first of the estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1%) | Data are fror 
month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- and 1043. From July 1943, 1946, employment within I july 1945 until D 


month, to cover 
an? for the Pant 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group '! 






























































[In thousands] 
| Executive ? 
All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
Year and month Total Defense Post Office | All other ogee 
agencies 4 Department § agencies 
> Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
ee 
 —————— $1, 757, 292 $1, 692, 825 $357, 628 $586, 346 $748, 851 $14, 765 $6, 691 $43, 011 
i _.ncocccesqsaunsbals 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 200 
. % 
s; December - ..------ 581, 890 572, 642 269, 854 137, 277 165, 511 2, 166 1, 190 5, 802 
a7 
q January --.-------- 538, 717 529, 195 250, 359 97, 186 181, 650 2, 369 1, 222 5, 931 
n February. .-------- 491, 355 482, 099 228, 314 94, 525 159, 260 2, 308 1, 090 5, 858 
1 i ee 511, 076 501, 713 240, 257 97, 001 164, 455 2, 365 1, 140 5, 858 
0 ASE. ccccoensebecs 509, 289 499, 795 233, 632 96, 441 169, 722 2, 440 1,179 5, 875 
5 EE 514, 037 504, 727 235, 118 95, 256 174, 353 2, 439 1, 181 5, 690 
3 Dun. ..cosessnsdocs 511, 962 502, 739 235, 838 93, 505 173, 396 2, 425 1, 149 5, 649 
{ REP .occacqeouctnes 495, 324 485, 774 207, 224 96, 591 181, 959 2, 483 1, 329 5, 738 
) Aa. onvitinanbens 464, 741 455, 369 197, 723 96, 145 161, 501 2, 421 1, 259 5, 692 
" Septem ber.....---- 472, 190 462, 846 198, 799 96, 486 167, 561 2, 448 1, 284 5, 612 
; po a aE 499, 559 490, 101 214, 651 99, 713 175, 737 2, 457 1, 334 5, 667 
; November. ..--.---- 451, 452 442, 193 192, 079 98, 666 151, 448 2, 457 1, 191 5, 611 
December ....------ 517, 253 507, 795 208, 931 133, 921 164, 943 2, 461 1, 336 5, 661 
Continental United States 
| ne $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
946: December. -....... 534, 974 526, 438 230, 411 136, 878 159, 149 2, 166 1, 155 6, 215 
947; January -.....-..-- 492, 977 484, 126 211, 846 96, 863 175, 417 2, 369 1, 183 5, 209 
OS er 449, 318 440, 749 192, 880 94, 212 153, 657 2, 308 1, 055 5, 206 
BE csceccescts 466, 248 457, 677 202, 387 96, 681 158, 609 2, 365 1, 104 5, 102 
a eceeniitinithanmued 465, 026 456, 217 196, 550 96, 125 163, 542 2, 440 1, 143 5, 226 
469, 766 461, 145 198, 394 94, 936 167, 815 2, 439 1, 145 5, 087 
| Sa 465, 789 457, 229 197, 216 93, 185 166, 2, 425 1,114 5, 021 
, Ba: < 452, 089 443, 174 171, 966 96, 260 174, 948 2, 483 1, 202 5,140 
pe PTT 423, 336 414, 670 164, 302 95, 819 154, 549 2, 421 1, 223 5, 022 
Se ea 429, 648 420, 964 164, 121 96, 137 160, 706 2, 448 1, 248 4, ORS, 
oS ete CS 457, 944 449, 085 180, 915 09, 356 168, 814 2,457 1, 207 5, 105 
November. .....-.-- 414, 099 . 405, 536 162, 219 98, 313 145, 004 2, 457 1, 154 4, 952 
December........-.- | 478, 862 470, 025 178, 268 133, 472 158, 285 2, 461 1, 301 5, 075 


























! Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the executive branch 
an’ for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? From 1939 h May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
for the National M Establishment for which these data were reported 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-11, for derivation of the employ- 


ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey 
as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and July 
1946. es December 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are 
reported monthly by most agencies. 

See footnote 3, table A-11. 

4 See footnote 4, table A-11. 

5 Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 
by the retention of a part of the sy receipts. Both these groups were 
placed on a regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 

* Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
are not available prior to June 1943. 
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TABLE A-13: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch .,, 




































































Agency Group! 
Federal 
Total District of Executive ! 
Year and month government Columbia 
Government Total Legislati 
Atl agencies} .Defense | Post OMee | a1 other Ve | Fodietay 
agencies ! ment é 
Employment 
ee eae 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 ( 

i ES. Ls CTSNET 300, 907 15, 867 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 

fF EE Ee . 252, 539 17, 582 234, 957 227, 582 78, 383 11, 036 138, 163 6, 806 
ee ND, cb ccitiiticasantdecsinl 246, 528 17, 795 228, 733 221, 293 75, 676 7,819 137, 798 6, 864 m 
0 Ed ORES. 6.4. 245, 769 17, 912 227, 857 206, 75, 284 7,618 137, 304 7, O80 7 
RE REST 244, 991 18, 012 226, 979 219, 367 75, 304 7, 552 136, 511 7, 039 % 
NES SE BE 243, 715 17, 981 225, 734 217, O84 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7,174 m 
| ARR ORR? 241, 053 18, 024 223, 029 215, 210 73, 309 7, 413 134, 488 7, 246 3 
| EIR CL RE. BSS 237, 859 18, 521 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 * 
ERE EIT, 231,112 18, 454 212, 658 204, 831 , 968 7, 093 129, 770 7, 254 ™ 
[ea eae “> 223, 728 17, 807 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 m 
EERSTE & 221, 862 18, 074 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7,120 124, 262 7, 184 ) 
| REARS 221, 236 18, 303 202. 933 194, 239 . 505 7, 234 123, 450 7,118 ™ 
SN 10 cnnodsiiiinisiniai 221, 379 18, 279 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 i 
Decem ber =" 224, 046 18, 089 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 5a) 

Pay rolls (in thousands) 

Se 5 ee $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 745 $1, 
livcéanevecsccbanminbkstatdiasedsin 737, 702 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 008 070 313, 432 17, 785 16 

fe 66, 860 4, 189 62, 671 60, 298 20, 205 2, 507 37, 586 2, 166 
EEE I 70, 448 4, 328 66, 122 65, 538 21, 003 3, 102 39, 433 2, 369 a 
i IE 62, 961 4, 067 58, 804 56, 396 19, 062 2, 247 35, 087 2, 308 1% 
RE GS SET se 64, 043 4,140 60, 803 58, 238 19, 653 2, 215 36, 370 2, 365 mn 
 & a aoe 66, 004 4, 233 61, 861 59, 219 19, 443 254 37. 522 2, 440 m” 
RPS Fe 66, 814 4, 251 62, 563 59, 923 19, 205 2,019 38, 609 2, 439 HN 
NEE ay RCTS aa, 63, 632 4, 204 59, 428 56, 807 17, 837 2, 421 36, 549 2, 425 1% 
Sadia ncatnctiaisbioudininatisenin al 63, 821 3. 381 60, 440 57, 747 17, 362 2, 297 38, 088 2, 483 20 
0 EEE LM 59, O54 3, 188 55, 866 53, 246 15, 971 2, 284 34, 991 2, 421 1% 
ss“ EE area 59, 004 4, 382 55, 522 52, 869 16, 374 2, 239 34, 256 2. 448 MS 
October ? ote al 65, 557 4,497 61, 060 58, 387 17, 495 2,744 38, 148 2, 457 26 
November 59, 409 4, 223 55, 186 52, 434 16, 110 2, 606 33, 818 2, 457 1% 
PEE « ccamusanseceseadtinn 65, 083 4, 545 60, 538 57, 859 17, 625 3, 097 37, 137 2, 461 28 





























' Data for the legislative and Judicial branches and District of Cotumbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects’ (1) Include in December the a ye additional postal er 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute emplo from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
bave been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 1943; (4) employment blished by the Civil 
Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the first day of the next month. 


’ Beginning January 1942, data cover, in addition to the area inside the 


District of Columbia, the ad t sections of Maryland and Virginia whic 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area 

+ Covers National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, ani 
unti) their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

‘ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Servia 


Commiss' see footnote 1. 
5 Year! represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1, the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the monta plus 


the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the preceding 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay roll 
with pay during the ~ 1-,~ ending just before the first of the mont) 
for the leeelative and fudical ranches, and (the number of employ 
the pay ro: y y en on or lore the 
of the month for the District of Columbia Government. 










‘Prior to March 
June 1942 and 


nard 











December - -- 
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TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government '! 


[In thousands] 





















































Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) * Type of pay 
year and month 
Marine Coast Mustering-| Family al- | Leave pay- 
s 
Total Army Navy Corps Guard Totel | Pay rolis* | “out pay : lowances*| ments’ 
ST Se ee 345 191 124 20 10 $331, 523  . | ee | Se 
SOP ES Ss OCS 8, 044 6, 733 1, 744 311 156 | 11,173,186 | 10,140,852 |...........- Ok  * | ae 
December. ..------------- 2, 204 1, 512 562 108 22 757, 647 395, 144 45, 315 33, 165 284, 023 
ps a SO 1, 987 1,319 539 107 22 745, 843 368, 484 29, 967 29,052 318, 340 
we 1, 906 1, 254 525 * 106 21 664, 053 309, 929 18, 722 28, 004 307, 398 
CE A ee 1, 834 1,199 508 105 22 669, 501 302, 464 18, 292 26, 548 322, 197 
LOTS AL II 1,777 1,148 504 103 22 593, 677 303, 395 17, 383 28, 499 244, 400 
RS) ae ne 1, 703 1,082 501 99 21 369, 947 264, 701 15, 022 25. 814 65, 410 
RR Lr: SUR 1, 631 1,021 495 94 21 335, 391 262, 505 12, 465 24, 459 35. 962 
Ja... <cnjinansanancereces 1, 592 990 490 93 19 339, 128 259, 172 12, 670 25, 036 42 250 
Aeicsitbidisswcascees 1, 575 972 492 92 19 334, 129 248. 670 10, 498 24, 502 50, 450 
September-....-.--------- 1, 557 955 491 92 19 332 804 248. 928 9, 632 24, 210 50 034 
iA 1, 543 941 491 92 19 346.961 | * 262 040 9. O54 25 145 49, 822 
* eS 1, 490 920 459 92 19 303, 705 246, 112 9,117 23, 127 25, 349 
u ee ee 1, 452 912 433 89 20 292, 745 238, 952 13, 362 23, 827 16, 605 
¥ _— 
"fp Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of * Represents actual expenditures. 













Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
bor Statisties by the various military branches. 

Includes personnel on active duty, those on terminal leave, the missing, 
4 those in the hands of the enemy. 

Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty or on terminal leave. Coast 
nard pay rolis and Army pay rolls for 1943 represent actual expenditures. 
ata represent estimated obligations based on an aver monthly 
nnelcount. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash pay- 
ats for clothing-aliowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 
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’ 
| 
? 
! 
’ 
J 
) 


* Represents Government's contribution. The men’s share is included tn 
the pay rolls. 

7 Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 
to enlisted personnel discharged prior to Sept. 1, 1946, for accrued and unused 


leave, and to officers and enlisted personne! then on active duty for leave 
accrued in excess of 60 days. 
leave is included in the pay roll. 


Payment of present personnel while on terminal 
Value of bonds (representing face value, to 


which interest will be added at time bonds are cashed) and cash payments 
are included. 


§ Includes for first time lump-sum payments for terminal leave authorized 


by Public Law 350 of the 80th Congress. 


ABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over'! 






























































Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
rs. | | 
EE ee es 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 | | ee 
Si dchdicesecheubeboeeucn 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 $.7 | 4.3 
eS a RE 7.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 | 6.9 
ER EIT 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6.6 | 5.2 
A A aa 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
otal separation 
ne oc ausces 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 | 5.0 94.0 se 
RE 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 | 5.8 6.6 6.9 | 6.3 4.9 4.5 
A A 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 | 7.7 17.9 12.0 8.6 | 7.1 5.9 
SC 7.1 7.1 7.7 7.5 6.7 7.1) 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0) 6.4 6.6 
i cesecunman anbine 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 i, 3.0 3.5 
Quit: ¢ 
Ea See 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 | 3.6 92.7 | Pe: 
i a RE 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 | 5.3 5.3 | 4.7 3.7 3.0 
TA 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.1 6.2) 6.2 6.7 5.6 47} 4.0 
A A a 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 | 6.2 4.5 | 4.4 
A 9 6 a 8 A a x 8 1.1 | O| 8 7 
D | | 
i ecnccnconnwes 4 4 4 4 4 4 .4 4 4 4] 2.4 A 
Sa RT 5 5 4 4 4 on 4 4 4] 4 4 4 
A 7 7 7 .6 .6 7 6 | 7 | 6 | 6 | 5 | 4 
i iitincsdosakonanenccoe 5 5 .6 5 .6 .6 .7 4 6 | .6 6 6 
cee 1 1 a 1 se 1 1 1] 2 | 2 i 
Lay-off: § | 
ES 9 8 .9 1.0 1.4 1.1 1.0 8 9 | 9 | 1.8) —e 
a 1.8 1.7 | 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 6 .7 1.0 1.0 | 7 | 1.0 
A .6 .7 | a 8 1.2 1.7 1.5 10.7 4.5 2.3 | 1.7 | 1.3 
SR TT ov 6 | 5 .6 5 5 5 5 5 5 x 1.0 
Se i tehiinisasd 2.2 1.9 | 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 | a 2.0 2.7 
Miscellaneous, including military: 4 | 
A TT oil 1 al all a 1 1 1 | 1 | al 41 ~ 
LA A TE 2 2 | 2 3 3 .2 2 a 2 | 2 1 os 
A ia a 4 4 4 4 4 3 2] 2 2 | x 
A 14 4) 12 | 1.0 ‘8 8 ‘8 | 8 | 7 | 7 6 6 
' Month-to-month changes in total eraployment in manufacturing indus- covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. For coverage see table B-2. 


ries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to those 
nhown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are 
ased on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, refer 
) @ l-week period ending nearest the middle of the month. The turn-over 
imple is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey— 
roportionately fewer smal] plants are included; printing and publishing, 
nd certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not 


2 Preliminary figures. 

+ Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 

— to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
quits. 
5 Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and 
permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries ! 
Separation 
Total accession 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge 
Nov? | Oct. | Nov.? | Oct. | Nov. | Oct. 
Manufacturing 
SEPM LLS x Oe SS ee 8 4.3 5.3 3.9/. 5.2 2.6 3.6 0.4 0.5 .7 .0 
SPREE cnacemasneindadwonsaiimdonaeniabitan 5.2 5.8 4.2 4.9 2.8 3.7 .4 .4 .9 .7 
Iron and stec! and their products.....................- 3.9 4.4 3.6 2.6 3.3 4 4 5 R dl 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. - -_.. 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.2 2.7 -2 - -2 3 2 
PO Eo canserecesecdcoudascoscetecss 5.5 7.2 6.4 4.6 5.7 8 1.1 9 8 | 
Malleable-iron castings.........__. ee AE BV 6.3 6.9 4.5 3.7 6.1 .4 9 3 9 - 
Foe gan. oFEE ray A SE oe: 4 4.3 4.5 3.6 2.4 3.2 5 5 -5 .0 2 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ........_. peupenctibesion 4.1 6.4 3.3 2.8 4.0 3 -5 1 ‘- 1 
Tin cans and other tinware....................... 5.1 6.5 5.6 3.3 4.3 1.0 1.4 1.2 .9 1 
pl A EITC LLLE GALE LIE E Rie LAE 3.6) * 3.8 3.0 1.9 2.5 3 .4 5 4 3 
Cut LN AA OVER AA 2.9 5.4 4.4 1.7 3.1 .6 5 2.0 .9 1 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
STi snamesdiininttindmbeiinmatecndiadeasaaentndn aie heail 4.3 3.9 3.6 2.3 2.7 4 3 .9 5 
RRR II I VO URE 6.7 7.3 4.8 3.8 4.5 8 me 2 .6 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment... ___- 6.1 7.7 5.5 3.3 4.0 cz oW .4 1.1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
(NS see ewe 4.2 5.7 4.0 3.1 4.3 5 -5 .4 2.7 
Stam and enameled ware and galvanizing... _. 6.1 6.0 4.8 3.2 4.4 .6 -6 9 1.6 
Fa ted structural metal products. -............ 4.4 6.1 3.7 1.9 3.7 .4 x 3 1.8 
Holts, nuts, washers, and rivets................__. 2.8 4.1 3.2 1.7 1.9 5 .3 9 .8 
DOTGIGR, BUR GRE GOON . 2 cccnscccccccccccousccccs 3.0 4.1 2.7 1.9 2.8 3 .3 -4 1.3 
EE a, 3.8 5.0 2.9 2.1 3.0 3 5 .4 .7 
Electrical equipment for industrial use......._____ 2.6 2.8 2.2 1.4 1.9 an 42 .6 5 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs..____. 5.9 7.4 4.7 3.0 3.9 .8 1.0 8 _ 
Communication equipment, except radios......__. 2.4 4.1 1.9 1.7 2.3 1 2 on * 
Machinery, except electrical*®........_.. edhitigmenidinagale 3.5 4.1 3.1 2.0 2.8 a 4 mf 9 
— ere 3.1 3.6 3.4 1.6 2.3 .4 .6 1.3 5 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. ............. (*) 4.5 (4) ( 3.8 () 4 4 a 
Machine tools cnn mneedipdeivedineibncinanete 1.7 2.1 2.7 1.3 1.9 ae 3 1.0 1.4 
Machine-tool accessories. ......................... 3.0 3.4 2.9 1.5 2.0 .3 — 1.0 1.9 
ny he ld and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified ........ +S ET page Ta 3.5 4.1 2.5 1.9 2.7 .4 .6 1 se 
General industrial machinery, except pumps..... 2.9 3.5 3.0 1.8 2.6 3 .4 8 1,1 
Pumps and pumping equipment................. 2.1 4.1 2.8 1.3 3.1 3 5 1,1 1.5 
Teanepereation equipment, except automobiles__.____. 6.5 7.6 5.8 2.9 3.5 4 .6 2.4 2.7 
PRE EE. a i TE AG lt EN 5.7 7.4 5.3 2.7 3.6 3 3 2.2 1.9 
Aircraft parts, including engines. ................. 3.9 3.3 2.8 1.7 2.0 a 4 on 1.0 
Shipbuilding and repairs.........................- 11.0 11.6 10.1 4.4 4.5 .9 1,2 4.7 5.2 
PE A En Me A 4.6 4.6 3.8 2.6 3.3 .4 5 .6 1.3 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers............_.- 5.0 4.6 3.6 2.8 3.4 3 .4 3 1.4 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... ............ 3.8 4.4 4.1 2.3 3.2 5 .6 1.1 1.2 
Nonferrous metals and their ineeanemimaiition 3.8 4.8 3.9 2.2 3.0 .4 5 1.2 1.3 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
and magnesium .............. Se eee es a 2.1 2.5 3.3 3 2.0 .4 .4 1.3 3 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys... 1.4 2.3 2.5 1 1.4 al a 1,2 1.0 
RES GU ititeienddzamceses socqnceesoeset 7.6 6.4 3.1 1 3.8 .3 .6 -6 3.4 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 
lbh. cn alta ccccnasdvcdsiimenct 5.1 6.0 5.2 1 3.9 .7 .6 1,2 1.3 
Lumber and timber basic products.................... 4.4 7.1 4.3 5 5.5 3 .4 5 .8 
RRS. te: REAR EE Beth 3.6 6.6 3.8 1 5.2 2 4 -5 .8 
Planing and plywood milis........................ 5.0 5.6 3.5 & 3.9 3 .4 .3 3 
Furniture and finished lumber products... ........... 6.8 8.9 5.4 3 6.1 .6 8 4 .6 
ture, including mattresses and bedsprings __- 6.7 8.9 5.4 4 6.2 .6 .9 3 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products........................ 3.7 5.1 3.6 .3 3.2 -4 -5 -8 1.3 
and glass products.......................... 3.8 5.9 4.1 .9 2.7 3 5 1.8 2.6 
SD lS RET IE eee 3.5 3.7 4.3 2 3.3 6 5 .4 .2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta........................ 4.3 6.5 3.7 9 4.3 5 9 ot 3 
Pottery related products...................... 4.3 4.2 3.3 .4 3.7 -4 -3 -5 3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 




































































on have been 
employment and a pay-rol ‘amete, comprising those which 
rding to their major activitiy at 
nge in major ucts. Labor 
in January 1943, refer to all employees. 
employees is available for major manufacturi 
ustries these data refer to production workers 


Industries '—Continued 
Separation Miscellaneous, 
Total accession including 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off military 
Nov.? Oct. | Nov.2 |} Oct. | Nov.?| Oct. | Nov.? | Oct. | Nov.? | Oct. 
Manufacturing—Oontinued 
ee a 4.9 5.9 3.7 4.8 2.8 3.8 4 .4 4 5 2 s 
Eee Riesceath oeseectionneorese 64) 66] 44] 55| 35) 45| (4) [4 ee | 1 
ilk and rayon good8...............-.....-.--.---- 3.9 5.4 3.2 4.1 2.3 3.1 2 2 6 7 1 4 
Woolen an worsted, except dyeing and finishing..| 3.9 4.9 3.0 4.7 1.9 2.8 4 .4 6 1.3 1 2 
Rotlery, MAE nineccnceesncasinccecesrsn 3.4 4.3 2.5| 3.2 2.2 2.8 .2 .2 1 2) 0 () 
RetletY, MME nak idaccoweccscerecsocecconters 6.1 6.2 4.2 4.4 3.6 3.9 2 a 4 2) 0) a 
Knitted underwear AA A CT Ee 5.9 7.3 3.4 4.4 3.0 4.0 3 .4 1} ® (3) (3) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
ond WEE saditienrecinnespcccmnunbeescees 3.8 4.7 2.5) 3.2 1.7 2.2 4 6 3 3 J 1 
»| and other finished textile products..........-. 5.6 6.4 4.6 5.4 3.8 4.6 2 3 .6 5] @) (3) 
Men’ sand boys’ suits, waite, conte, and overcoats. .-....-. 4.5 4.9 3.7 3.9 3.1 3.4 1 2 5 3 (’) (3) 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
allied garments... ...........-.-...-..-..-----.- 5.6 6.5 4.7 5.6 4.2 4.9 .2 oe + 5 (8) () 
her and leather products. ...................----- 3.7 5.0 3.4 4.7 2.6 4.1 3 2 .4 4 1} @ 
Leathe? ..cocccncccesascoccccccccccccccccccccecee- 2.5 3.4 2.3 3.3 1.5 2.5 3 3 .4 4 1 (8) 
Boots GNA GNOGEL. ..cncewnccccccccccccccccwccens sce 4.0 5.3 3.4 5.0 2.8 4.4 oe .2 3 4 1 (8) 
od and oe - | pons Lnnptadrosencnsboucsneadbes 9.1 8.4 6.4 6.8 3.8 4.5 ot 1.8 1.5 + 1 
[cdi bmmenddcsesonsceencatlaage 13.1 8.4 6.5 7.2 4.1 4.1 9 .8 1.3 2.1 = 2 
Grain-mill —- Rie etch dainisdibendincnemcihiiinies 4.4 5.8 4.7 5.5 2.4 3.5 4 6 1.8 1.3 1 1 
heats SER Ldsecnbadcececcescoccessuececes 4.9 6.9 4.6 4.9 3.6 4.2 - .4 oF 3 1 (8) 
ver and allied products...................-...-.-.- 3.2 4.2 3.1 4.0 2.1 3.0 4 4 5 4 1 .2 
od 2.5 3.6 2.6 3.4 1.8 2.7 3 3 4 3 1 a 
POET BOMB cs ncn eccccccccses 22sec ee ccc ccccccces 4.9 5.6 4.3 5.5 3.1 4.4 .6 .5 5 5 1 1 
hemicals and allied products_-..............-.--...- 1.9 2.7 1.8 2.5 1,2 1.6 ia 3 3 5 ll of 
Paints, vesmine Sms orters itewecoteesenecsenans 2.1 2.5 ® 2.5 1.2 1.6 2 an 3 .6 (3) () 
Rayon and allied products oem ehnew conven eseusgie 1.1 1.8 1.3 1.6 .9 se ol ean & va a <n 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives----._......- 2.3 2.9 2.1 2.8 1.3 1.8 a 3 4 6 1 S 
oducts of petroleum and coal--_-..........-..--.---- 1.0 1.3 1,2 1.5 .6 8 a .2 4 4 A 1 
a ee .9 1.2 1.1 1,2 5 a on e .4 E a 1 
ubber EE I 3.0 4.4 2.9 4.1 2.2 3.1 2 8 .4 5 s 2 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_-_.-...........--.---- 2.1 2.8 2.4 3.1 1.7 2.1 . i. 4 6 — .2 
Rubber footwear and related Bt ntnindiemede 4.3 6.3 4.4 5.3 3.9 4.8 a .2 a a ia :9 
Miscellaneous rubber industries _.................- 4.1 6.6 3.5 5.3 2.5 4.1 a .6 5 5 sf * 
ee ss nccdansecccoces (4) 4.2 (4) 4.0 (4) 2.9 (4 .3 (4) “a (4) of 
Nonmanufacturing 
cin ok cnkonbsccahawsentucee 5.5 6.0 4.7 5.4 3.2 4.4 4 .4 9 4 ‘a 2 
i cdnccnbsnoesnapedocesaebesoos 2.5 4.0 3.6 3.3 1.8 2.2 1 .2 1,3 6 4 3 
OE CS SSS, See 7.4 6.7 4.9 6.9 3.9 6.4 3 3 .6 1 + oa 
er to ot hls cnsidasasoaooodees 5.2 7.2 4.1 5.5 2.8 4,2 7 .6 5 7 ‘a (3) 
ining: 
EET ES SS ae eae a 1.5 1.9 1.5 2.3 1.1 1,4 (®) (®) 3 .8 1 1 
et oe, a) chic enclipbdscutotosons 3.6 4.3 2.8 3.2 2.5 2.8 ol oe 1 oll ! 1 
ublic utilities 
EEE EES a a ne Do ED 2.2 3. 2.1 1.4 1.8 1 1 oa 1 1 1 
TNS a ee () 2. 2.5 (4) 1.8 (‘) a (*) 6 (*) (3) 
‘Since January 1943 mates & firms reporting labor turn-over 4 3 Less than .05. 
codes on the basis of current products 4 Not available. 


*The June 1947 accession rate for the machinery, except electrical, industry 
group has been revised to read 4.4. 


Coverage 
Rates for the month of October are based on 6,800 manufacturing estab- 


lishments with 4,500,000 employees; and 475 mining establishments with 
239,000 employees. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries: 
























































































































































MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products vor snd month 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Tron and steel Ton Gray ron and sen 
Year and month mils | castings 
Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
whiy-| Ave: | tiriy: | waly.| AYE: | inriy. | wily. | APR: | inriy. | wily. | A®8- | inrly. | wily. | Ave: | inriy: | wiiy.| Ave. | { 
earn- | Px.2; | earn- | earn- | Poy; | earn- | earn- | Po.7, | earm- | earn- | Puy; | earn- | earn- | Pouy, | eam: | earn- | P*ly. TT. jvernge------ 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | °°Urs) | lm). January------ 
~ hy . November. - 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents C a =e 
1090: Average....... $23.86 | 37.7 | 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0] 69.8 /$21.78 | 37.4 | 68.2 |$27.52| 37.2] 73.9 |$20.88 | 35.3 | 84.5 /$25.93 | 37.1) 
1941: January. ...... 26.64 | 30.0) 68.3) 30.48 | 40.7] 74.9) 22.75) 37.3] 61.0] 31.07] 40.4] 76.9 | 33.60 | 40.2) 86.9 | 30.45) 41.2| January ----- 
1946; November... 45.79 | 40.2 | 113.9 | 48.62 | 40.2 | 121.0 | 42.87] 40.3 | 106.5 | 49.91 | 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.82] 38.8 | 131.0 | 52.78 | 41.8| 1% March saeco 
Decem ber. .... 46.96 | 40.9 | 114.8 | 49.57] 40.8 | 121.6 | 44.24] 41.1 | 107.7 | 49.67] 39.8 | 124.8 | 48.50 | 37.0 | 131.4 | 63.98] 426) ix April...----- 
1947: January....... 47.10 | 40.6 | 116.1 | 49.60] 40.5 | 122.4 | 44.47] 40.7] 100.4 | 50.64] 40.2 | 126.1 | 60.89] 38.2 | 133.2 | 54.43 | 42.7/ in | ae 
February...... 47.20 | 40.4] 117.0] 49.74] 40.5 | 122.9 | 44.67] 40.4] 110.7 | 50.33} 40.0 | 125.8 | 50.67 | 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04] 421) 19 Jaly.------<- 
Mareb......... 47.09 | 40.4 | 118.0 | 50.30] 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89] 40.1 | 111.9] 51.31 | 40.4 | 126.9 51.77] 38.9 | 133.3 | 64.49) 423) j» August..---- 
April....... 47.00 | 40.1 | 118.6 | 60.34] 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 | 30.6 | 112.2] 51.78] 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 | 39.2 | 134.7 | 54.57] 420) 1% Septem ber. 
ES 48.44 | 40.1 | 120.7] 61.72] 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.88 | 39.7 | 113.0] 53.71 | 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 | 38.9 | 144.5 | 56.34 | 426) ip October. .--- 
DE, casted 49.33 | 40.2] 122.6 | 62.90] 40.7 | 130.3 | 45.31 | 39.8] 114.0] 55.18] 40.5 | 136.3 | 68.12] 39.8 | 147.2| 56.79] 42.3) 1% November - 
oc mtenticded 48.08 | 30.8 | 123.0 | 62.19 | 40.0] 130.6 | 45.61 | 39.7 | 115.0] 63.67 | 30.3 | 136.5 | 55.23 | 37.4 | 147.8] 55.64] 41.6) iy 
August........| 49.17 | 30.8 | 123.6 | 62.46 | 40.0 | 131.2 | 45.78 | 30.5] 115.8 | 54.53] 39.6 | 137.6 | 68.25 | 30.2] 148.8 | 53.77] 40.3) im 
Beptember.....| 60.47 | 40.4 | 124.0] 54.06] 40.6] 133.1 | 46.80 | 40.2] 116.5] 56.21 | 40.3 | 139.6 | 68.96) 39.0 | 151.3 | 57.67/ 421) in 
October | 61.00 | 40.6] 125.7 | 54.60] 40.9] 133.7] 47.20] 40.2] 117.3 | 56.63] 40.5 | 139.7] 58.56] 39.0] 150.2 | 57.77] 41.9! 7 
November.....| 51.31 | 40.5 | 126.8] 54.90] 40.8 | 134.7] 47.47] 40.1 | 118.3 | 57.40] 40.8] 140.6 | 60.55] 40.1 | 150.9] 56.70] 41.1) ir 
. Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
> 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and | Tin cans and other Cutlery and ed 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework Aa 
a. 
anuary---- 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1030: Average....... $24.16 | 36.0 | 67.1 ($27.97 | 36.9] 75.9 |$21.33 |) 36.4) 58.1 |$23.61 | 38.8] 61.1 [$25.06 | 38.1 | 68.3 |$23.11 | 39.1 | @/fl—ge: November- 
1041: January. .....- 98.42 | 40.2| 70.7| 3227) 41.4] 78.0] 25.42| 40.5] 62.6 | 25.31] 30.8] 63.9 | 28.27) 30.7] 71.2] 25.90) 40.5| ay December.. 
1946: November... 61.74 | 40.4 | 128.2] 51.87] 30.9 | 120.8 | 45.92] 43.0 | 106.7 | 42.68 | 39.1 | 109.7] 48.04] 40.6] 120.5 | 46.41 | 42.7| 108sMbg7: January---. 
December. .... 61.385 | 40.3 | 127.5 | 51.72 | 30.8 | 130.0 | 46.17] 41.8 | 110.3 | 44.70] 40.8 | 110.4 | 40.28 | 41.0 | 120.2 | 47.50 | 43.3) ims Fouruary 
1947: January. ...... 62.92 | 40.9 | 128.8 | 60.68 | 309.0] 120.8 | 49.51 | 43.9] 112.8 | 44.30] 40.0] 111.1 | 50.05 | 41.3 | 121.3 | 47.19 | 42.7) 104 April...--- 
February ...... 62.81 | 40.9 | 120.0 | 49.72| 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.00| 42.6 | 112.4] 43.78 | 30.4] 111.7 | 49.60] 41.0 | 120.8 | 47.59) 42.7) 1) ay...--- 
Mareb......... 62.72 | 40.5 | 130.0 | 6223 | 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 | 43.0 | 113.2] 44.95] 40.3 | 111.6 | 60.50 | 41.2] 122.6 | 47.85] 42.9) 111 June...--- 
I  canhdi 63.52 | 41.0 | 130.6] 63.01 | 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 | 42.4] 114.2] 44.85] 40.1 | 112.7] 49.70] 40.7] 122.4) 46.84] 41.6) 1126 July-..---- 
DUAL scccsndll 65.02 | 41.0 | 134.1 | 64.383 | 40.5 | 134.2] 51.86] 43.4 | 119.3 | 45.66 | 40.2] 113.8 | 40.72] 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.94] 41.1) 14) August... 
) RRR Ess 64.36 | 30.8 | 136.5] 56.18 | 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27] 43.0 | 121.5] 47.61 | 40.3 | 118.1 | 52.19] 40.1] 130.0 | 48.85 | 41.9] 1164 September. 
} TREE 65.08 | 40.4 | 136.4] 66.25 | 40.3 | 130.5 | 49.65 | 41.4 | 119.6] 51.34] 41.5 | 124.1 | 51.85] 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45] 41.2] 15) October. - - 
August........ 61.68 | 87.7 | 137.2] 54.71 | 30.1 | 130.9 | 46.79| 30.9) 118.4 | 53.57] 42.5 | 125.9] 61.45 | 39.3 | 130.0 | 46.56 | 40.2) 118 November 
September__...| 65.66} 40.3 | 130.0] 66.50! 39.9] 141.5] 48.34] 40.5 | 110.9 | 55.28] 43.4] 127.5 | 53.70] 40.3 | 132.3 | 49.20) 422) 117) 
October... ..| 57.73 | 41.2] 141.4] 67.72! 40.7] 1421 | 49.71 | 41.4] 120.8] 53.74] 425] 127.0] 54.48] 40.6 | 1327] 49.57] 424] 117 
November 68.06] 41.2] 141.9] 58.42] 41.0] 1429] 49.11] 40.6] 121.4] 52.04] 41.2] 126.9] 5610] 41.5] 134.0] 50.48] 42.6] 1102 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
bs gay ens BSA hy Ye Stamped and ener: 
\ m e , an equip- wa ap- 1 oh 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- tus and steam e _ and gs) 
saws where ttings Average... 
January-.. 
Cents Cents Cents Cente Cents Conta Novembet 
1089: A verage....... $24.49 | 30.7 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9 | 60.3 $25.80 | 38.2) 67.6 [$25.25 | 38.1 | 66.6 |$26.19| 37.6 | 60.7 /$23.92/ 38.1 December 
1041: January....... 29.49 | 44.7| 66.2/ 25.24/ 40.9| 62.1 | 27.13 | 39.0] 60.6 | 26.07| 38.7/| 67.8 | 30.98 | 42.5 | 73.2 | 26.32/ 39.4 . 
7: January .. 
1046; Novem ber... 49.08 | 42.4 | 115.8 | 45.65 | 41.3 | 110.6 | 48.06 | 40.7 | 118.3 | 48.64 | 40.6 | 119.9 | 50.83 | 40.6 | 125.3 | 46.10 | 39.7. IIIf! Fepruary 
ber. .... 60.02 | 43.3 | 115.6 | 46.42/| 41.7/ 111.3 | 40.68 | 41.4 | 120.2/ 49.61 | 41.3 | 120.1 | 48.78 | 30.9 | 122.2 | 48.30) 41.1) 1’. March... 
1947: January....... 6.30 | 43.3 | 196.4 | 47.04) 41.6 | 111.9] 51.27 | 42.3 | 121.9 | 60.26) 41.1 | 1224 | 50.12) 40.7 | 123.1 | 47.57) 40.5) 117 ~ eam 
February...... 49.64 | 42.6) 116.4 / 47.45| 41.9 / 113.1 | 48.51 | 30.9 | 121.5 | 49.02) 40.2| 1220 | 50.31 | 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 | 39.6) 117! June..... 
March... ....| 49.08 | 42.9 | 1163) 47.20 | 41.7 | 113.5 | 40.00 | 40.7 | 122.7 | 49.70 | 40.6 | 1226 | 51.02/ 40.9 | 1246/4814) 40.3) 119) July...... 
Bi inaninted 60.48 | 429) 117.6 | 47.90| 41.5 | 116.3 | 60.22/ 40.6 | 123.6 /| 60.11 | 40.7 | 123.0 | 51.63 | 40.6 | 127.1 | 48.44) 40.3) 12! August... 
tn eemsnalil 60.86 | 42.5) 110.8 | 40.15 | 41.7 | 117.9 | 40.02) 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.38) 40.2 | 124.9) 51.39 )/ 40.1 | 1282/ 49.96) 40.1) 1%) Septem be 
Juve.___......| 61.22 | 424 | 190.7 | 40.63 | 41.4) 110.5 | 61.81 | 40.4 / 128.3 61.00 | 40.2 | 126.9 | 63.72| 40.8 | 131.6 | 50.34) 30.9 1 October. 
ie aiiieinied 49.40 | 41.0 | 190.4 | 40.29) 41.0 | 120.1 | 52.45 | 40.3 | 130.1 | 50.65 | 40.0 | 126.6 | 5274 | 39.6 | 133.1 | 50.11 | 39.3 > 174 Novembe 
A eR 60.10 | 41.0} 122.1 | 48.19! 40.2/ 121.0| 40.93 | 38.9 | 128.5 | 49.75 | 30.0/ 127.5 | 50.60/ 38.1 | 1829 | 50.40; 39.5) 12! 
September....| 62.390 | 42.2 | 124.3 | 60.43) 41.3 | 122.2/ 52.38 | 40.0 | 131.0 | 53.32 | 40.9 | 130.5 | 54.54 | 40.4 | 135.2/ 51.72) 39.9 1% 
October... .... 6247 | 421 | 124.8| 51.22) 41.7] 1228| 54.65 | 40.7] 134.3 | 55.22] 41.6] 1326] 55.46] 41.1 | 135.0] 5254 | 40.4 | 10: See footnc 
November... .. 62.97 | 422| 125.5 | 51.58) 41.6) 123.3 | 56.42] 41.4 | 136.4 | 53.45] 40.2 | 133.1 | 57.64] 424 | 136.0) 52.74) 40.5) 15 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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MANU FACTURING—Continued 


16 C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 








Iron and steel and their products—Continued 









































































































































Fabricated g ‘rue: Metal doors, sesh, Bolts, nuts, wash- | Forgings, iron and | ® weed ey aes Steel barrels, kegs, 
mental metalwork | and s ers, and rivets steel wood screws and drums ? 
sar and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. BM brly. | wkly wily brly. | wkly. a brly. | wkly. ANE: brly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. Ave hrl .. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- :| earn- | earn- | houses | earn- | earn- ose earn- | earn- an a earn- | earn- h Y-| earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°"FS| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sts 8 2 8 a Te ease ee en OR Wohi k nob cclacconcclowcececiecescocleccecce 
Fe 8 5S © | ae a ae 20.58 | 41.9] 70.6 | 36.75 | 45.0] 81.8 |-......].....2-]..-2 22. ] fe as 
48.06 | 39.6 | 121.3 $51.45 | 40.8 | 126.1 | 48.87) 41.0] 118.9 | 56.22 40.1 | 140.1 ($51.50; 42.5 121.2 |$50.16 | 423] 1185 
51.10 | 41.7 | 122.5 | 53.54] 42.8) 1249 | 48.76 40.8 | 119.2 | 58.04 40.9 | 141.8 | 62.19 42.9 | 121.6 | 50.68 42.8 1183 
49. 40.5 | 122.9 | 51.06 | 41.8 | 122.1 | 48.83 40.2 | 121.1 | 59.01 41.2 | 143.0 | 52. 21 42.7 | 122.4 | 48.41 39.9 121.8 
50.40 | 41.0 | 123.0 | 51.21 41.6 | 123.0 | 80.46) 41.2 | 122.2) 59.78 | 41.5) 144.0] 51.90 42.5 | 122.4 | 50.95 40.9 124.6 
61.73 | 41.7 | 124.0 | 53. 56 42.3 | 126.8 | 50.28 | 40.9 | 122.7 | 60.42 | 41.7 | 144.8 | 53.42 43.0 | 124.3 | 50.85 41.0 124. 2 
51. 04 41.7 | 124.6 | 52.90} 41.5 | 127.6 | 50.72) 41.4] 122.3 | 59.68 41.3 | 144.3 | 52.73 42.5 | 124.2 | 51.16 40.9 125.2 
63.07 | 41.8 | 126.9] 66.086] 42.9] 130.7 | 53.51 | 421) 126.8 | 60.22) 41.3 | 145.9 | 53.37) 42.3 | 126.2] 51.75 | 40.6] 127.9 
54.90 | 42.0] 130.6] 55.45] 42.7) 120.1 | 54.49) 41.5] 131.1 | 61.93 41.1 | 150.8 | 53.79 42.1 | 127.8 | 53.49 41.0 130. 5 
53. 54 40.7 | 131.6 | 52.42 | 40.8 | 128.6 61.88) 40.0 | 129.5 | 59.07 39.7 | 148.9 | 52.93 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.04 40.3 131.6 
August 55. 64 41.7 | 133.4 | 64.12] 41.2] 181.5 | 52.45 40.0 | 131.0 | 57.42 | 38.7 | 148.4] 52.38 | 40.8 | 128.4 | 53.38 40.3 132. 4 
Septem ber.....| 56.17 41.6 | 134.4 | 55.75 42.0 | 122.8 | 53.08 40.2 | 131.7 | 62.38 40.9 | 152.6 | 53.91 41.9 | 128.5 | 55.08 40.7 135.3 
October......-| 57.60 | 42.6 | 135.2 | 56.48 | 42.0] 134.4 | 56.52] 42.1 | 133.9 | 65.54 | 41.8] 156.9 | 55.02] 42.1 | 130.6] 52.13 |] 39.4 132. 2 
November....| 50.31 | 42.0 | 136.8 | 56.47 | 42.0 | 134.8 | 55.98 | 41.3 | 135.3 | 65.00 | 41.4 | 157.2) 54.55) 41.6 131.1] 53.81 40.8 | 132.0 
Iron and stee!l and 
their products— Electrical machinery Machinery, except 
Continued electrical 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
-—— cl. — es 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average....... $27.28 | 41.3 |} 66.0 |$27.09 38. 6 70. 2 |$27.95 | 38.7 72.2 |$22. 34 38. 5 58.1 |$28. 74 38.3 75.1 |$29. 27 39.3 74.6 
January.....-.- 35. 09 48.6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 | 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 | 38.2] 63.2) 32.47 41.4 78.4 | 34.36 44.0 78. 1 
November....| 52. 89 40.7 | 130.1 | 48.33 40.6 | 119.1 | 49.12 40.2 | 122.1 | 43.42 40.3 | 107.6 | 50.48 42.0 | 120.3 | 52.06 40.9 127.3 
December... - 53. 37 40.5 | 131.8 | 49.13 41.1 | 119.5 | 49.80 40.7 | 122.4 | 44.38 40.9 | 108.6 | 51.58 42.7 | 120.8 | 52.87 41.4 127.7 
January......- 54.15 41.3 | 131.2 | 48.63 40.5 | 119.9 | 49. 64 40.3 | 123.1 | 42.33 39.4 | 107.4 | 51.48 42.5 | 121.3 | 53.12 41.4 128.3 
February...... 54. 33 41.3 | 131.5 | 48.13 40.0 | 120.3 | 48.98 39.7 | 123.2 | 41.72 38.6 | 108.0 | 51. 59 42.3 | 122.2 | 53.22 41.3 129.0 
i abapsde 55. 09 41.7 | 133.5 | 49.07 40.5 | 121.2 | 50.28 40.4 | 124.4 | 42.37 39.1 | 108.2 | 51. 52 42.1 | 122.6 | 53.82 41.5 129.8 
[Ss 54. 62 41.1 | 133.0 | 48.36 40.0 | 121.0 | 50.22 40.2 | 125.0 | 42.31 38.9 | 108.8 | 47.84 40.5 | 117.9 | 54.25 41.5 130. 8 
iinkenecd 56. 38 41.3 | 136.6 | 50.24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 40.1 | 131.4 | 44. 57 39.1 | 113.9 | 46. 52 39.1 | 118.9 | 55. 20 41.4 133. 4 
. ye 57. 54 41.6 | 138.3 | 51. 57 39.8 | 120.5 | 54.04 40.5 | 133.5 | 43.98 38.2 | 115.1 | 49.62 | 38.8 | 127.7 | 66.30 | 41.3 136.3 
i cecshes 56. 69 41.0 | 138.4 | 52.00 | 39.8 | 130.8 | 53.84 40.1 | 134.4 | 46.17 39.6 | 116.6 | 50. 57 38.7 | 130.6 | 56.06 40.9 137.1 
August........ 56. 65 40.8 | 138.9 | 51.53 39.2 | 131.4 | 53.50 39.6 | 135.0 | 44.29 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 38.9 | 131.6 | 55.74 40.5 137.7 
September...._| 58. 51 41.8 | 140.1 | 53. 46 40.4 | 132.5 | 55.05 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24 40.0 | 118.2 | 53.66 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36 41.1 139. 4 
| REE 57. 90 41.2 | 140.5 | 54.10 40.6 | 133.1 | 55.35 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 40.2 | 119.3 | 55. 81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 41.3 140.0 
November. ._.}| 58. 53 41.1 | 142.4 | 54.29 40.6 | 133.8 | 55.76 40.6 | 137.4 | 47.16 39.8 | 119.3 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.94 41.2 140. 5 
Machinery, except electrical—Continuec 
Agricultural ma- 
Machinery and ma- T chinery, excludin Machine tool Machine-tool acces- 
chine-shop products Engines and turbines ractors — y c g 8 sores 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average....... $28. 76 30.4 73.0 |$28. 67 37.4 76.7 |$32.13 38.3 83.9 |$26. 46 37.0 71.6 |$32. 25 42.9 75.2 |$31.78 40.9 77.7 
January....... 34. 00 43.7 77.7 | 36.50 44.1 82.7 | 36.03 41.5 86.8 | 29.92 39.5 75.7 | 40.15 50.4 79.7 | 37.90 50.0 75.8 
November....| 51.38 | 41.1 | 124.9 | 55. 57 40.5 | 137.0 | 52.53 40.3 | 130.4 | 49.65 39.8 | 124.8 | 55.90 42.3 | 132.2 | 58.08 42.1 138. 0 
bese 52.62 | 41.8 | 125.7 | 56.88 | 41.5) 137.1 | 51.99 40.1 | 129.7 | 49.75 39.8 | 125.1 | 56.66 | 42.8 | 132.2 59.71 43,2 138. 1 
M7; January....... 52.78 41.7 | 126.4 | 56.08 41.0 | 136.8 | 51.96 39.5 | 131.5 | 49.84 39.9 | 125.0 | 56.17 42.2 | 132.6 | 58.43 42.5 137.9 
February...... 52. 61 41.5 | 126.7 | 56.37 41.1 | 137.2 | 51.96 39.8 | 130.5 | 51. 5&0 40.6 | 127.2 | 56.09 42.3 | 132.5 | 58.16 41.8 139.2 
Mareh........ 53. 10 41.6 | 127.5 | 56.92 41.2 | 138.2 | 52.99 40.3 | 131.4 | 51.78 40.1 | 129.2 | 56.46 42.3 | 133.4 | 58.40 42.1 138. 9 
BE iccccocscs 53. 31 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 41.3 | 139.4 | 54.73 40.3 | 135.8 | 51.93 40.2 | 128.9 | 56.06 42.0 | 133.4 | 58.66 41.8 140.4 
Ei iisecesess 54. 44 41.6 | 130.7 | 58.74 41.2 | 142.8 | 56.95 39.9 | 142.6 | 63.18 40.0 | 133.0 | 57.13 42.1 | 135.7 | 58.92 41.7 141.4 
| ae 55. 53 41.5 | 133.6 | 60.20} 41.2 146.0 | 57.57 40.0 | 144.7 | 55.80 40.8 | 136.8 | 58. 31 42.2 | 138.1 | 50.14 41.6 143.2 
aE 55.00 | 40.8 | 134.9] 50.61 | 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.77] 40.1 | 144.0 | 56.83 41.0 | 138.5 | 56.78) 41.6 | 136.6 | 58.42) 41.2) 143.0 
August__...... 55. 07 40.9 | 135.3 | 61.34 40.9 | 151.0 | 87.67 40.0 | 144.3 | 56.29 40.8 | 139.2 | 57.7 41.4 | 139.4 | 57.43 39.9 144.7 
September__...| 56.41 | 41.3 | 137.0 | 60.82 | 40.5 | 150.7 | 59.08 | 40.7 | 145.0 | 57.97 | 41.2) 141.7 | 58.69) 41.8 | 140.5 | 61.16) 41.2) 148.6 
October__._.__ 56.75 41.3 | 137.4 | 59.38 39.6 | 150.3 | 60.17 41.1 | 146.5 | 59,31 41.5 | 143.9 | 59. 25 41.9 | 140.8 | 61.42 41.4 148, 2 
November 7.08 | 41.4] 138.1 | 62.23 | 41.2] 152.7 | 60.13] 41.1 | 146.4 | 56.28; 40.1 | 141.5] 59.53 41.9) 141.2) 61.01 41.0] 149.4 
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MANU FACTURING—Continued 


,pLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
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Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products 
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Jewel (precious Silv | , 
erware and plated Aluminum manu- | Total: Lumber and Sawmills and 
metals) and jewel Lighting equipment factures * timber basic products| logging camps 
lth eaeietion ipainds = 
Avg. ' | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 7 Avg. 
wkly. ave. briy. | wkly. briy. | wkly. ae brly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. Svz. briy. | wkly. Avg: hrly. 
earn- h an earn- | earn- earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- Poe earn- | earn- Come earn- | earn- b i earn- 
ings | "° ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings 5! ings | ings | 2°"FS| ings 
Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$26. 36 39.4 66.0 |$26.03 40.7 64.3 |$25. 73 37.1 69.3 49 39.3 69.9 |$19.06 39.0 48.9 |$18, 29 38. 4 47.6 
26.43 | 39.1 66.4 | 27.37 41.4 66. 28.19 39.3 71.7 85 42.0 78.2 | 20.27 38. 9 52.1 | 19.59 | 38.4 51.0 
49, 31 42.6 | 114.9 | 55.70 | 45.2 | 123. 47.13 40.0 | 117.8 15} 40.0 | 120.4 7.74 | 40.6) 93.1 | 36.37 40.2 90. 6 
51. 76 44.6 | 115.2 | 58.27 46.8 124. 46.7 39.5 | 118.4 34 40.6 | 121.1 | 38.79 41.7 | 93.1 | 37.05 41.1 00.1 
48,84 42.4 | 115.7 | 57.86 | 46.2 | 125.4 | 47.91 39.9 | 120.0 8.11 40.0 | 120.4 | 39.11 40.6 | 96.2 37.41 | 40.0 93, 5 
48.37 42.1 | 115.4 | 57.34 45.6 | 125.8 | 48.92 40.4 | 121.0 . 60 39.2 | 121.3 | 41.18 42.1 97.9 | 39.89 41.8 05,4 
48.47 41.7 | 116.7 | 58.35 45.7 127.8 | 47. 59 39.4 | 120.9 .71 40.1 | 121.3 | 40.31 41.0 08.3 | 39.12 | 40.6 06. 
47.09 41.0 | 115.9 | 58.01 45.6 | 127.5 | 47.63 39.2 | 121.5 . 55 39.7 | 122.1 | 41.01 | 41.4 99.0 | 39.81 | 40.9 07.2 
47. 52 40.5 | 118.0 | 58. 50 45.8 | 127.8 | 50.87 39.5 | 128.2 . 52 39.2 | 124.2 | 43.08 | 42.0 | 102.5 | 41.88 41.7 100. 6 
47.34 40.7 | 117.6 | 58.97 45.7 | 129.2 | 50.44 88.7 | 130.5 9. 20 39.0 | 126.7 | 45.04 | 42.8 | 105.3 | 14; 42.5 | 104.0 
44,44 39.0 | 114.7 | 58. 86 45.3 | 130.0 | 47.7 36.7 | 130.2 . 86 38. 4 27.2 | 43.57 | 42.2 | 103.3 | 42. 86 42.1 101.8 
46.40 | 39.8 | 117.2 | 57.: 44.1 | 129.9 | 48.78 | 37.4 | 130.5 34} 38.9] 126.6] 45.32] 43.3) 104.8 /*45.05| 43.1 | 104.4 
50.32 | 42.0 | 120.4 | 60.93 | 46.1 | 132. fO.02 | 28.4 | 190.4 74 | 38.6 | 128.7 | 45.41 | 42.8 | 106.2 | 44.98 | 42.5] 104.9 
52. 97 43.6 | 122.2 | 61.31 46.4 | 132. 61.73 | 39.3 | 131.7 2.02} 39.7 | 130.0 | 45.14] 42.5 | 106.3 | 43.98 | 42.1 104.6 
53. 58 42.9 | 125.6 | 61.65 45.9 | 134. 52.11 | 40.0 | 131.1 | 52.15 | 39.8 | 130.9 | 45.26 | 42.2 | 107.2 | 44.25 42.0 105. 4 
ae 
Lumber and timber | | Stone, clay, and 
basic products—Con. | Furniture and finished lumber products | glass products 
Total: Furniture sa . 
Planing and E Caskets and other , earving | rotal: Stone, clay, 
plywood mills | = Bee lum | Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving | and glass products 
— = — | . T ————ee 
Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents | | Cents 
$22.17 | 41.1 | 654.0 |$19.95 See 22 VO BC S aee ee ee, ee Ceees ms $23.94 | 37.6] 63.7 
22. 51 40.5 55.4 | 20.90 % i 54. 21.42 | 39.0 >) aS ae pons aa Lets ‘ 25.02 | 87.4 | 66.9 
41.86 | 41.8 | 100.4 | 41.62) 41.7 | 99.9) 42.41 | 41.4 | 102.4 [$43.14 | 41.5 | 103.5 $38.90} 41.8] 93.1 | 44.91) 40.3) 111.4 
44.12 43.4 | 101.4 | 42.49 2.2 | 100. 43. 04 41.6 | 103.4 | 45.02 | 43.2 | 103.7 | 38.66 |) 42.0 92.1 | 45,89 410) 111.9 
| | | | 
44.11 42.5 | 103.9 | 42.41 .8 | 101. 43. 35 41.5 | 104.6 | 48,02 42.7 | 105.2 | 37.55 | 40.4 | 02.2 | 45. 68 40.5 | 112.6 
45.13 | 42.9 | 104.9 | 42.80 .9 | 102. 44.20 | 42.0 | 104.9 .79 | 42.1 | 106.0 | 38.49 | 40.9} 9401] 45.49] 40.1 113.3 
45.10 42.8 | 105.4 | 43.00 .7 | 103. 44. 33 41.9 | 105.9 67 42.3 | 107.7 | 38.90 40.8 95. 3 }. 38 40.5 | 114.4 
45.90 | 43.3 | 105.9 | 42.87 -& | 103.2 | 43.99 | 41.4 | 106.4 49 | 42.1 | 107.7 | 39.78 | 41.4 | 96.0 | 44.49] 40.5) 114.9 
47. 65 43.5 | 109.7 | 43.45 -5 | 104, 44. 21 41.2 , 107.4 .88 | 42.2) 110.8 | 41.66 | 43.0 | 96.9 47.24 40.3 117.3 
48.84 44.1 | 110.7 | 44.24 .7 | 106. 45. 04 41.6 | 108. 5 1.99 | 42.2) 111.1 | 41.14 41.8 98.4 | 48. 54 40.8 119.0 
46. 58 42.6 | 109.3 | 43.51 .1 | 106. 44.12 40.9 | 107.9 | 32 | 40.2 | 110.3 | 41.06 | 41.6 97.8 8.00 40.1 | 119.8 
48. 89 44.2 110.7 | 44.09 -2 | 107. 44. 58 41.0 | 108.9 | # . 69 40.6 | 112.2 | 42.10 42.0 | 100.1 | 49.06 40.6 | 120.8 
48.94 | 43.8 | 111.8 | 45.38 .5 | 109. 46.24) 41.4) 111.7 | 47.06] 41. 1128 | 42.41) 422/ 100.5] 40.57] 40.4] 1997 
50.12 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.55 -1)} 110. 47.76 42.3 | 113.0 | .04 |; 41.2 | 113.8 | 42.19 41.5 | 101.7 | 50.36 40.8 | 123.4 
49.68 | 43.2 | 114.4 | 46.34 .8 | 110.8 | 48.07 | 42.3 | 113.7 | 47.08 | 40.9 | 114.6 | 40. 58 | 40.4 | 99.7 | 50.44) 40.3] 125.0 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and . 
Glass and glassware | fom purchased glass Cement terra cotta related products | Gypsum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
Gg TE a RE) SS See $26.67 | 38.2) 69.9 |$20.56 | 387.8 | 654.3 |$22.74 | 37.2) 62.5 |_...-. Maries 
28. 02 36.3 7 ee Sa eee 26. 82 37.9 70.9 .74 36. 9 58.7 | 22.92 | 36.4 | ae ee 
46.72 89.2 | 119.4 ($41.35 | 41.2 97.7 | 46.18 42.2 | 109.5 . 08 40.3 | 103.5 | 41. 86 37.9 | 110.0 $°0, 89 46.2; 110.2 
47.96 39.9 | 120.3 | 42.53 42.0 99.8 | 46.12 42.4 | 109.0 . 57 40.7 | 104.0 | 42.82 38. 6 | 111.0 . 3v 46.8 109.6 
47.78 39.4 | 121.4 | 42.36 42.0 99.3 | 43.79 40.6 | 107.9 | 42.22 40.2 | 104.1 | 41.97 37.7 112.1 .49 46.2 111.4 
46. 85 38.6 | 121.6 | 41. 58 41.7 | 100.0 | 44. 67 41.5 | 107.7 | 42.35 40.0 | 105.6 | 42. 69 37.2 | 114.9 | 51.14 | 46.9 111.4 
48.45 39.6 | 122.6 | 40.75 41.1 99.1 | 45.12 41.6 | 108.5 | 42.78 40.1 | 106.3 | 44. 26 38.3 | 115.7 | 51.95 | 46.2 112.2 
48.88 | 39.7 | 123.2 | 40.69 | 40.6 | 100.2 | 45.82 42.1 | 108.9 . 8 39.7 | 106.2 | 44.42 38.9 | 115.2 | 80.45 | 45.2 111.6 
48.66 | 39.3 | 123.9 | 41.94 40.8 | 102.8 | 44.46 | 39.3 | 113.2 | 45.77 40.6 | 112.3 | 45.45 38.9 | 117.1 2.05 | 45.8 | 113.5 
50. 42 40.0 | 126.4 | 42.93 40.8 | 105.3 | 51. 69 42.7 | 120.8 | 45.66 41.0 | 110.9 | 45. 78 88.7 | 118.6 | 62. 55 45.3 116.1 
49.34 38.6 | 128.1 | 40.87 3v.6 | 103.1 | 51.72 41.9 | 123.5 | 45.25 40.5 | 111.3 | 44.86 37.9 | 119.2 | 5 91 46.1 | 119.1 
50.40 | 39.5 | 128.0 | 41.88 40.2 | 104.2 | 52.93 42.5 | 124.4 | 46.06 40.9 | 112.1 | 46.48 88.8 | 120.1 | 55. 38 45.7 | 121.2 
61. 57 39.2 | 131.7 | 42.91 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.48 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.51 40 9 | 113.3 | 46 14 38.5 | 120.7 AR 45.0 121.5 
52. 27 39.4 | 132.8 | 44.61 41.2 | 108.4 | 52.32 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37 41.3 | 114.3 | 48.18 39.5 | 122.3 | 56.70 | 45.9) 123.4 
53.35 | 39.2 | 135.9 | 44.03 | 40.3 | 109.0 | 52.76 | 42.1 | 125.2 | 46.64 | 40.6 | 115.0 | 47.22 | 38.4 | 122.7 | 56.43 | 45.2 124.2 
| ' 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries! 
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Textile-mil) products and ot 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued eneinen her fiber 
Total: Textile-mill 
Lime ep pony Abrasives Asbestos products roductsand other | Cotton manufac, 
ber manu Cxcept smallwargy 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ayg. | Avg. 
wkly. EN 5 hrly. | wkly. ANE hrly. | wkly. a hriy. | wkly. brly. | wkly. Avs. brly. wkiy. Avg. Ae. 
earn- | Pot, | earn- | earn- | Poy, | earn | earn- | Po.,7, | earn- | earn- earn- | earn- | f7, | earn- | earn- | WEly. (7. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings hours ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents re 
PR! A $26.18 | 36.9) 71.4 |-......|....-..|--.--..|$24.43 | 30.0] 627 |$16.84| 36.6) 46.0 |$14.26) 36.7 | “i 
eaeaiiva See | GOL FRG leccsccclsccccccicecccss] eee b- GO 1 Gaul ae 36.9 | 48.8 | 15.60 | 37.2 
$45. 69 46.2 | 98.8 | 42.76 41.6 | 103.4 |$48. 45 39.9 | 121.4 | 50.18 41.9 | 119.8 | 38.38 | 40.2) 95.5 | 36.14) 40.2 % 
46. 06 46.7 98.2 | 44. 26 42.4 | 104.9 | 50.38 | 41.6 | 121.2 50.79 42.7 | 118.8 | 39. 26 40.9 | 95.9 | 36.85) 40.9) 
| 
43. &3 44.7 98.3 | 43.88 42.1 | 104.5 | 52.70; 43.2 | 122.0/ 51.91 43.2 | 120.2 | 39. 29 40.5 97.0 | 37.06 40.6 
44, % 45.3 98.1 | 44.18 41.9 | 105.6 | 49.46 | 40.7 | 121.6 82.73 43.9 | 120.1 | 40.32 | 40.4 99.7 7.56) 405 
45. 76 46.2 98.6 | 45.30 42.0 | 107.5 | 50.63 40.4 | 125.4 | 53.03 43.8 | 121.0 | 41.01 40.0 | 102.4 | 39.22 40,1 
46. 53 46.6 99.4 | 45, 61 42.1 | 107.9 | 49.72 39.7 | 126.3 | 5 42.8 | 122.5 | 40.12 39.1 | 102.7 | 38.53 | 3° 
47.19 46.2 | 101.7 | 45.43 42.9 | 108.5 | 50.10 39.6 | 126.4 | 52.58 42.6 | 123.4 | 39.89 38.9 | 102.5 | 37.73 IRR 
48. 45 46.0 | 104.4 | 46.07 42.2 | 108.5 | 48. 66 39.1 | 124.4 | 54.21 42.9 | 126.4 | 39.54 38.6 | 102.4 | 37.10 
47.23 44.9 | 104.2 45.48 42.1 | 107.9 | 50.90 89.8 | 127.3 | 54.90 | 43.3 | 126.8 | 39.48 38.4 | 102.8 37. 21 
48. 00 46.4 | 106.9 | 46 61 41.4 | 112.6 | 51. 26 39.2 | 130.6 | 53.53 42.2 | 127.7 | 39.44 38.2 | 103.2 | 37. 50 R 4 
49.23 | 48.5 | 108.1 | 47.6 | 42.2 | 112.7 | 54.57 | 40.3 | 135.6 | 52.30 | 41.3 | 126.6 | 41.39 | 30.5 | 104.8 | 38.55.) 29.9 
62. 51 46.9 | 108.5 | 48.60 | 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 | 40.4 | 134.5 | 52.57 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 | 105.6 | 39.22 39.6 
50. 33 46.5 108.9 | 46. 16 | 40.0 115.5 | 55. 68 | 40.7 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 40.1 | 109.0 42.47 40). 4 
| | | 





Textile-mil] products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
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ome end Woetnane worsted je 
and rayon manufactures, ex- - Cnitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Knitted cloth ona knitted on 
finishing 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$18, 22 39.0 7.4 |$15.78 36.5 42.9 '$19, 21 36.4 52.8 |$18. 98 35.6 53.6 |$18.15 38.4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0) 4] 
19.74 39.3 50.3 | 16. 53 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 37.9 57.6 | 18. 51 33.8 55.0 | 19.90 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 35.8 | 4 
38.00 | 39.7 96.1 | 38.69; 41.1 94.1 | 41. 67 40.1 | 103.8 | 38.20 38.4 99.5 | 39.99 40.9 96.7 | 37.14 39.5 | 9 
30.04 41.0 | 06.7 | 39. 57 41.8 04.4 | 42.96 41.3 | 103.9 | 39.05 | 38.8 | 100.6 | 39.26 40. 2 97.2 | 36.74 38.2) 28 
40. 48 41.0} 987) 40.21 41.1 07.5 | 43.10 | 41.3 | 104.5 | 38.35 | 38.1 | 100.7 | 39.03 40.9 05.4 | 36.49 38.4) G4 
40. 59 40.5 | 100.4 | 41.45 41.6 99.6 | 47.44 41.0 | 116.6 | 38.40 38.1 | 100.9 | 40. 89 41.3 98.9 | 36.68 38. 4 8 
40. 69 40.4 | 100.8 | 41.94 41.5 | 101.2 | 46.28 40.1 | 115.5 | 38.41 37.8 | 101.6 | 41.00 41.6 98.6 | 36.75 38. 5 “7 
39.68 | 30.8 | 101.7) 40.80) 40.2) 101.6 | 45.26 | 30.1 | 115.9 | 36.385) 35.9) 101.0) 38.49 39.9 08.9 | 35. 58 7.3 98.9 
38. 85 38.5 | 101.4 | 41.73 41.0 | 101.9 as 39.2 | 115.8 | 36.42 35.9 | 101.4 | 40.06 40.3 98.5 | 35. 51 37.6 9 
$8.85 | 88.6 101.0 | 40.97 40.3 | 101.7 .75 | 39.4 | 116.0 | 35.89 | 35.2) 100.5 | 40.32 40.3 98.2 | 35.11 37.0 M4. 
39. 68 39.1 | 101.6 | 41.17 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 36.37 35.3 | 108.0 | 40.91 40.8 99.1 | 34.51 36.8 2.8 
38.58 | 38.2 | 100.9 | 41.65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42, 28 36.6 | 115.6 | 38.08 36.8 | 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35.42 | 37.6 92.6 
40. 67 30.7 | 102.4 | 43.23 40.9 | 105.7 | 46.99 | 40,2 | 116.9 | 39.48 37.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 | 191.3 | 35.86 7.5 041 
40. 49 39.1 | 108.5 | 43. 57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 38.3 | 106.9 | 42.21 41.1 | 100.9 | 38.01 | 38.8 #9 
40. 13 38.7 | 108.6 | 44.84 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 | 42.11 38.7 | 108.7 | 42.53 40.9 102.5 | 38.07 | 38.7 s 
| 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finishing 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs,woo] Rats, fur-felt Jute goods, except felts} Cordage’and twine 
woulen und worsted 
a Ae l 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
$15.05 | 86.9) 41.0 ($20.82 | 38.6) 53.5 |$23.25| 36.1) 64.4 ($22.73 | 32.2) 70.7 |....---|....---|-.---.-]---.--- wnnenn-|-nneees 
16.06 | 36.0) 44.6) 21.65 | 30.3; 66.1 | 26.18 | 387.3) 67.5 | 27.12| 36.2) 75.5 |.......].....--|..---.-|------- ed aoe 
99.91 | 298.7 | 85.9 | 43.54) 422) 108.3 | 46.83 41.2) 113.9 | 52.83 | 40.2/| 130.9 $39.68 | 43.8 | 92.0 |$37.04 40.3) % 
24.26) 30.3| 868 | 45.38| 43.6) 104.2 | 47.86 | 41.8 | 114.7 | 53.70) 41.3 | 120.9 | 40.57) 44.4) 02.9) 39.08) 41.4) 
83.70 | 98.7) 86.9) 45.67! 43.3 105.5 | 46.51 40.7 / 114.5 50.15 | 30.1 | 127.7/| 40.00) 43.9) 92.8) 30.14) 41.1 
94.22 | 38.8! 88.1) 45.75 | 42.9 /| 106.5 | 46.51 | 40.5/ 1149 | 49.60) 38.9 | 127.2 | 41.74) 43.4) 97.9 | 30.51) 41.0 
34.86 | 38.7) 80.0 | 46.12) 42.6/ 108.3 | 47.12 / 40.8 | 115.8 | 490.22) 38.0 | 120.7 | 41.57) 43.2) 97.9 | 40.00, 40.6 
34.22) 38.8! 80.1 | 45.05) 41.3 / 111.4 / 47.60) 40.4) 118.1 | 47.28) 386.3 | 130.0| 40.08) 42.7) 97.7 | 40.23, 40.5 
25.18 | 30.0| 00.4 | 45.62) 41.1 / 110.8 | 48.30) 41.2/ 117.5 | 46.81 | 36.4 | 128.9 / 4212) 43.4) 98.5 | 30.11 | 39.2 
34.85) 38.8) 001 | 46.13) 41.6 / 110.9 / 40.02) 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.88) 37.5 | 131.1 | 41.13) 43.0) 97.4 | 38.26 37.9 
34.65) 38.4) 00.2 )| 44.37) 40.1 | 110.4 | 40.80/ 40.6 | 122.8 | 47.47 | 36.5 | 130.2 | 87.92/ 41.0) 04.1 | 38.71) 38.2 
34.60 | 38.2! 90.4 | 46.31 | 40.5 / 111.6 | 47.43 | 30.4 | 120.6 | 45.67/ 347 | 131.2 | 3640) 41.0) 90.8 | 32.10 38.6 
34.30) 30.5 01.8 | 47.80) 41.9 / 114.2 | 52.38 | 41.0 127.9) 47.44 | 36.9 | 133.4 | 37.51 | 41.4) 023 40.00/ 38.8 
36.50 | 39.3) 98.0 / 47.16| 41.5 / 113.6 | 53.53) 41.4 | 129.5 | 48.60) 37.1 | 131.7 | 37.27| 41.1 | 92.3 41.70) 40. 1 
37.10 | 30.5) 94.0 / 48.16) 41.2) 116.7 | 53.90 41.6) 130.1 | 47.52 | 36.2) 131.3 | 37.60) 41.5; 92.3 | 42.55) 40.4 
ble. 
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Apparel and other finished textile products 

































































































































































Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not | | | Women's clothing, 
other finished tex-| elsewhere classi- | es, — and | phe tobe Be oy Work shirts | not elsewhere clas- 
tile products fled 8 , | sified 

4 , and month | 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | . Avg. 
wkly. Rs brly. | wkly. Ls hrly. wkly. | ous | hrly. | wkly. ane brly. | wkly. SSE brly. | wkly. ave hrly. 
Me earn | hours | ©2FD- | C8FD- | hours | C2FB> | C8FD- | hours | C87D- | C8 | hours | CaFN- | carne |», | earn- | earn- | 5, 4 earn- 
- ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | °Y%*| ings | ings | °°'"*| ings 
“ SS a | | | 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
» Average. .----- ($18.17 | 34.5 52.7 | $19. 32 33.2 | 68.1 |$13. 75 34.6 | 39.8 |$14.18 35. 4 40.1 |$11. 03 35.8 30.9 |$19.20 | 33.9 51.9 
uty A verag | | 
Aas: January. ------| 18.76 | 33.5 | 56.0) 20.40 | 33.4 | 60.7 | 14.22 | 33.0) 43.1 | 14.85 | 33.6 ee 12.33 | 33.6 | 36.7 | 19.47 | 33.2) 55.3 
Tee comber...--| 36.54 | 34.6] 99.8/ 41.30] 37.8 | 108.6 | 32.04) 37.6) 84.7 | 34.78 | 38.6 | 90.1 | 26.01 | 36.6| 71.2/ 43.28 | 34.9) 1211 
] December - ..-- 37. 23 37.0 | 100.6 | 41.78 38.1 | 108. 9 33.22 | 38.1 86.8 | 33.68 36.9 91.3 | 26.72 36.9 | 72.4 | 44.14) 35.3 122.3 
Lf 
; January..----.| 38. 22 36.9 | 103.7 | 41.70 37.8 | 109.5 | 32.17 37.1 | 86.9 | 33.37 | 36.7 90.8] 25.43 34.7 73.1 | 47.30 35.7 129. 7 
February--.---- 38. 74 36.9 | 104.9 | 41.86 37.8 | 109.7 | 32.32 87.2 86.9 | 33.49 | 36.6) 91.5 | 25.69 35.8 71.6 | 48.77 36.2) 131.4 
Mareh...------ 38.41 | 36.7 | 104.5 | 41.99 | 387.6 110.6 | 32.11 | 37.0 | 86.9 | 3435 | 36.5 | 94.0) 25.37 | 34.3) 73.3 | 47.75 | 36.1) 129.3 
Agi cconeseds 35.44 | 35.5 | 99.9 | 40.45 | 36.7 | 100.4 | 31.62 | 36.5 | 86.8 | 832.18 | 34.3) 93.7 25.00) 34.2) 72.8| 42.32) 344] 120.0 
7 RESET | 35. 36 35.8 98.8 | 41.49 37.2 | 110.5 32.01 | 36.9 86.7 | 32.41 | 35.1 92.9 | 25.11 | 34.5 73.0 | 41.58 34.6 |) 116.8 
JGM8...-.-<s00e | 85.77 | 36.0 | 99.4 | 41.35 | 37.2 | 110.4 | 31.54) 36.8) 85.7 | 33.55) 36.4 91.6) 24.91) 34.3) 72.6 | 41.87) 35.0) 1182 
) ~ 36. 50 35.8 | 102.0 | 40.17 36.5 | 109.8 | 31.24 36.3 86.2 | 33.79 | 36.0) 93.8 | 26.56 36. 2 73.5 | 43.81 84.8 124.1 
August.....-.. 36.57 | 35.2 103.8 | 38.66 | 35.1 | 109.0 | 30.74 | 36.0) 85.2 |*31.51 | 34.5 | *91.4 | 25.54) 35.4 | 72.2/ 45.49! 34.6) 128.5 
September.....| 37.64 | 36.0 | 104.6 | 41.06 | 34.8 | 110.6 | 32.38 | 36.9%) 87.8 | 33.05 | 35.5 | 93.2) 25.59) 346) 74.0) 45.78! 350] 127.9 
October 38. 78 36.9 | 105.1 | 42.78 37.9 | 112.0 | 33.42 | 37.8 | 88.5 | 35.00 36.9 | 94.9 | 25.04 33.5 | 74.5 | 46.91 S 127.9 
vember 37.09 | 36.4 | 101.9 | 42.18 | 37.5] 111.6 | 33.75 | 38.0 | 88.9 | 34.95 | 36.6 | 96.6 | 25.46 8] 75 } 21.7 
| | | } } 
. Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
| | | * 
Corsets and allied | . | Curtains, draperies, | Housefurnishings, = 
garments ? | Millinery | Handkerchiefs | and bedspreads | other a cur- | rextile bags 
| | . | 
| | | | | | | | | | | | | 
| Cents | | Cents | | Cents | Cents | | Cents | Centa 
bD: Average. ...... $17.15 37.5 | 45.6 |$22.19 i St ed eeiiglnecenacisenenadindes SSE caver 
): January.......| 17.24 35.6 | 48.2) 22.31 | 30.5) 64.8 — _ om | eeu | oy | a oe | Schiele <csaben REARS SS) See | rs Se 
s: November...-- 35. 20 38,4 | 91.9 | 30.98 |, 32.3 | 119.6 |$30.89 | 37.0) 83.7 |$20.52| 36.1 | 82.3 $35.91 | 39.4 | 90.5 /$33.20|) 38.6] 86.0 
December - - ..- 35. 39 38. 6 91.7 | 42.91 | 34.5 | 119.5 | 31.83 38. 2 | 83. 6 | 28. 88 | 35.0 | 82.8 | 35.85 39.5 | 90.5 | 34.78 | 39.7 86. 5 
y: January.....-.| 35.21 | 37.8| 93.0 48.40| 36.6 | 125.6 | 28.95 | 35.3 | 821 | 28.57/| 34.6 | 82.5 | 34.85 | 38.1 | 91.0) 35.92 | 80.7] 89.1 
February...... 35. 38 38.8 91.8 | 53.73 38.9 | 131.7 | 30.60) 36.5 | 84.1 | 28.51) 33.8) 84.5 | 34.91 | 87.5) 92.6 | 35.13 39.0 88. 4 
Mareh........- 35.29 | 38.7] 92.0/ 51.76| 37.5 | 131.8/ 31.03) 36.5| 85.4/ 2872) 33.8 | 84.9 | 34.97 | 37.2/ 93.5 | 34.60/ 382/ 89.5 
~~ ee 35.18 | 38.3) 927 | 4294) 33.6 | 124.1 | 20.36) 34.2 | 85.7 | 26.90 | 31.5 | 84.8 | 35.67 | 87.6 | 94.4 | 35.26 | 38.6] 90.8 
aay ae 35.33 | 38.4 | 922 / 40.44) 325 | 121.4) 31.24] 36.4 | 85.8 / 27.55 | 32.5 | 84.7 | 37.36) 37.9 | 98.1) 34.06| 37.0) 90.6 
pS RECS 35.72 | 88.0} 941 | 43.62) 32.5 |) 127.1 | 20.94) 35.2) 85.1 | 26.72 | 31.4 | 84.9 | 37.87 | 38.1) 98.9 | 34.02 | 37.1 91.8 
Ti thonnittinid 34.95 | 37.5 93.5 | 48.58 | 36.2) 129.8 31.13 | 36.3) 85.7 | 29.09) 36.1) 81.6 | 36.44 | 38.4) 04.5 | 35.48 | 38.3 92.5 
August. ....... 34.80 | 36.7| 942) 40.52 | 36.3 | 131.4 | 30.40! 35.5) 85.7/ 28.93 36.1] 81.1 | 37.7 38.6 | 97.7 | 35.34] 37.8 93. 6 
September..... 35.75 | 37.5) 95.4 | 49.7 35.8 | 134.0 | 31.85 | 36.7) 86.7 | 30.64) 37.3 | 83.0 | 28.33 | 38.2) 99.6 | 34.86) 38.1 4.1 
October 36.79 | 38.5 | 97.5] 53.20] 38.2) 133.7 | 32.57 | 37.5] 86.8 | 31.55 7.5 | 84.41 38.72] 38.3 | 100.4 | 36.75 | 38.9 04.0 
November 37. 07 38. 5 95.7 | 39.02 | 31.5 | 119.8 | 33.31 | 7.7] 88.4] 31.26] 37.2 83.9 | 38.03 | 38.3 | 98,3 | 7.12 38.7 | 95. 5 
| | | | | j | 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and | 
leather products Leather stock and findings | B00ts and shoes mittens Trunks and suitcases 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average....... $19.13 | 36.2 | 62.8 |$24.43| 38.7) 63.4 {....... leabedinbscddabs $17.83 | 35.7/ 60.3 ]....... TESS Coe ES ASC Reever dg 
January....... 20.66 | 37.3 | 655.4 | 25.27) 38.3 66.2 |....... | ecocces|eoacese 19.58 | 37.0 | 53.0 |...-.... | ah SRE Ee Ye eee 
: November.....| 37.24 | 37.1 | 100.4 | 45.98 | 40.2 | 114.4 |$35.78 | 37.4 | 96.1 | 35.76 | 36.3 97.8 $32.60 35.7) 92.3 |$40.63| 39.7] 102.0 
December... .. 39. 83 39.1 | 101.8 | 47.71 41.6 | 115.0 | 37.32 | 38.7) 97.0 | 38.65 38.8 | 99.5 | 32.16 35.5 | 91.0 | 41.70 40.1 103. 4 
7: January. ...... 40.18 | 39.3 | 102.3 | 48.49 | 41.3 | 117.4 | 37.84) 38.8) 98.0 | 39.05) 39.1 99.5 | 32.10, 35.0/ 92.2 | 40.36) 38.7) 104.0 
February... ... 40.20 | 39.5 | 102.1 | 49.65 41.6 | 119.3 | 37.79 | 38.8 | 98.4 | 38.06 | 39.2) 98.9 | 31.38 35.1 | 89.6 | 41.60/ 30.9| 103.8 
Mareh......... 40.11 | 30.0 | 102.8 | 49.88 | 41.4 | 120.4 | 37.87 | 38.1 | 99.9 | 38.91 | 38.8) 99.9) 31.52) 85.0) 90.0 | 40.87) 30.5 | 103.6 
ipa PRS 30.44 38.3) 102.9 | 49.14 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.07 | 387.8) 99.4 | 37.96 | 38.0) 99.8) 31.17 | 35.0) 89.0) 41.22) 39.1) 105.3 
SU bbooncceed 39.45 | 38.1 | 103.5 | 49.65 | 40.7 | 122.0 | 37.32 | 87.7 | 100.6 | 37.78 | 37.8 | 100.0 | 31.38 | 34.6) 90.8 | 40.35 | 38.5] 104.6 
Sin ccctinda 40.12 | 38.1 | 105.3 | 50.44) 40.5 | 124.1 | 38.62 | 38.1 | 102.5 | 38.30 | 37.7 | 102.0 | 31.42 35.0; 90.7 | 42.34) 39.6) 106.6 
La -| 40.30 | 38.2 | 105.5 | 51.11 | 40.4 | 126.1 | 30.06 | 38.4 | 103.1 | 38.49 | 37.8 | 101.8 | 32.42 | 35.6 | 91.4 | 40.62) 38.4| 105.6 
August __...... 40.25 | 38.1 | 105.7 | 51.19 | 40.0 | 127.7 | 39.86 | 39.1 | 103.4 | 38.32 | 37.7 | 101.8 | 32.33 35.7 | 91.2 42.090 | 39.4 106, 7 
September..... 41.89 | 39.1 | 107.2 | 52.66 41.0 | 128.3 | 40.14 | 39.2 | 103.2 | 40.12) 38.8 | 103.5 | 33.45 36.3 | 92.7 | 43.07 39. 5 109. 5 
October._____. 42.18 39.0 | 108.2 | 52.52 40.7 | 128.7 | 39.19 38.3 | 103.7 | 40.41 38.7 | 104.6 | 34.43 36.4 | 94.5 | 46.15 40.9 111.4 
November... _. 41.97 38.4 | 109.4 | 52.82 40.6 | 129.7 | 38.92 37.2 | 106.0 | 40.18 37.9 | 105.8 | 33. 88 36.3 | 93.4 | 46.48 41.5 113. 2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 


spe C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 
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Printing, publishing, 

Paper and allied products and allied industries 
. Total: Printing, pub- 
Tes, pine by Paper and pulp Envelopes! Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, and allied 

industries 

of sh ethinn <2. iihastgeaiinity 

Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. " Avg. 

wkly. while, hrly. brly. | wkly.| AY8- | hriy. | wkly.| AYS: | inrly. | wkly. | AY8: | hrly. | wkly. | Ave: | inrly. 
earn- | hours | eara- earn- | earn- we earn- | earn- ae earn- | earn- coo earn- | earn- | hours | ¢@rn- 

ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | “| ings ings | ings 
= cities -|-——|——— 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$23. 72 40.1 59.2 |$24. 92 40.3 9 fF ae eee eee eee eee nal |$21. 78 40. 2 54.7 |$32. 42 37.4 86.6 
25. 16 40.0 62.9 40.8 4 ft SR! aR Cea Eel ol a peat ge 22. 26 38.8 57.6 | 33.49 37.8 88. 6 

| 
46. 08 43.3 | 106.4 44.4 | 111.1 $43.98 42.6 | 103.1 |$38. 78 40,1 97.0 74 42.4 | 100.9 | 55.11 41.0 134.3 
46. 87 43.7 | 107.1 44.6 | 111.9 | 44.51 43.0 | 103.5 | 39.96 40.7 98. 3 61 43.2 | 101.2 | 57.03 41.5 137.4 
47. 05 43.2 | 108.8 . 44.2 | 113.4 | 44.68 | 42.8 | 104.3 | 40. 52 40.2 | 100.9 . 58 42.3 | 103.0 56.60} 41.0 138. 1 
47.42 43.2 | 109.8 : 44.3 | 114.9 | 44.43 42.6 | 105.6 | 39.93 39.9 | 100.1 . 58 42.0 | 103.9 | 56.74 40.1 141.5 
47. 92 43.2 | 110.9 , 44.3 | 115.7 | 44.69 42.7 | 106.4 | 40.43 40.3 | 100.6 -10 | 42.1) 105.5 | 58.19 40.3 144.3 
48.20 | 43.0 / 112.1 .07 | 44.4] 117.3 | 44.94 42.8 | 106.3 | 39. 69 39.5 | 100.7 3. 98 41.5 | 106.0 | 58. 69 40.1 146.2 
48.79 43.1 | 113.3 . 84 44.7 | 118.2 | 45.25 43.0 | 106.5 | 40.42 39.1 | 103.6 . 30 41.2 | 107.7 | 59. 55 40.1 148. 6 
49. 95 42.9 | 116.5 . 83 44.5 | 123.1 | 45.96 43.0 | 107.8 | 41.69 39.6 | 105.4 . 87 41.3 | 108.8 59. 76 39.9 149.9 
51. 06 42.9 | 119.0 . 36 44.5 | 128.6 | 44.72 42.1 | 107.4 | 42.30 38.8 | 109.4 . 44 41.4 | 109.9 | 59.37 39.6 149.8 
50. 72 42.4 | 119.6 . 30 44.1 | 127.6 | 44.96 41.0 | 110.7 | 41.89 88.4 | 109.3 92 40.8 | 110.4 | 69.48 39.4 150.8 
61 99 42.9 | 121.0 .14 44.5 | 128.3 | 47.02 42.2 | 112.5 | 42.05 38.2 | 110.2 Ag 41.6 | 112.2 | 61.61 40, 2 143.4 
52. 27 43.0 | 121.5 .19 44.4 | 128.8 | 46.97 42.1 | 112.8 | 43. 67 39.3 | 111.3 37 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.462 40.0 | 154.0 
52. 90 43.2 | 122.4 49 44.4 | 129.3 | 47.32 42.1 | 113.6 | 43.38 38.9 | 110.6 70 12.7 | 114.4 | 62.38 40.1 55. 6 
_— 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allled products 
| — Se ine | 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Litho hin Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job graphing and allied products and colors and Insecticides 

— —_a | " ———_$|_—_—_— oer” 

Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
$37. 58 36.1 | 100.4 |$30. 30 38.3 Fee ae Cee $25. 59 39. 5 64.9 ($28.48 | 40.5 70.4 |$24.16 | 39.7 59. 2 
| 38.15 35.4 | 105.2 | 31.64) 39.6 |) | Re eos ae 27. 53 39. 9 69.0 | 20.86 | 40.3 74.1 | 24. 68 39.3 61.9 

} | 
61.11 | 39.3 | 152.8 | 52.60 41.9 | 125.9 |$55. 76 42.9 | 129.9 | 45.88 41.3 | 111.2 | 48.16 41.8 | 115.4 | 41.06 40,2 101.9 
62. 95 39.3 | 156.9 | 54.98 | 42.7 | 129.5 | 57.55 44.1 | 130.6 | 47.14 41.6 | 113.3 | 49.17 | 42.2 116.6 | 42.01 40. 6 1038. 5 
62. 08 38.9 | 157.5 | 54.19 42.0 | 129.7 | 57. 54 43.5 | 132.3 | 47.39 41.5 | 114.3 | 49.69 42.1 | 118.1 | 41.86 40. 4 103.6 
63. 00 38.6 | 160.7 | 54.07 40.8 | 133.6 | 56. 55 42.6 | 132.6 | 48.17 41.4 | 116.5 | 50.34 42.3 | 119.2 | 43.15 41.1 105.2 
64.25 | 38.8 | 162.6 | 55.67 41.1 | 136.4 | 58.47 41.8 | 139.8 | 48.60 41.3 | 117.7 | 51.63 42.5 | 121.6 | 42.86 41.1 104, 4 
65. 29 38.9 | 165.1 | 56.13 40.7 | 138.6 | 58.80 | 41.8 | 140.8 | 48.93 41.0 | 119.2 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80 40.6 105.3 
67. 10 38.9 | 169.9 | 56.41 40.6 | 139.7 | 57.73 41.2 | 140.3 | 49.80 41.1 | 121.0 | 52.36 42.5 | 123.6 | 43.19 40.3 107.2 
67. 16 38.4 | 171.9 | 56.81 40.6 | 140.6 | 58.31 41.3 | 141.1 | 50. 59 41.2 123.2 | 52.81 42.5 | 124.4 | 43.49 39.9 109. 1 
66. 53 38.2 | 171.3 | 56.77 40.5 | 140.8 | 57. 55 40.5 | 142.1 | 61.00 40.9 | 124.7 | 53.37 42.3 | 126.3 | 43. 50 39. 1 111.4 
67. 74 38.5 | 173.6 | 55.95 40.0 | 140.6 | 57. 56 40.1 | 143.6 | 51,27 40.9 | 125.2 | 54.76 42.1 | 127.9 | 45.68 29.9 114.4 
49. 40 39.0 | 175.3 | 58.32 40.8 | 143.6 | 60.51 41.2 | 146.7 | 51.81 41.0 | 126.3 | 53.55 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43 39.5 117.5 
69.18 38.7 | 175.8 | F8.6 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16 41.1 | 146.2 | 51.66 41.3 | 125.2 | 53.93 41.9 | 129.0 | 47.90 10.4 118.5 
69. 94 38.7 | 177.5 | & 40.8 | 146.9 | 62.18 42.3 | 147.0 | 52.15 41.2 | 126.6 | 55.06 41.9 | 131.6 47.75 10.3 118.5 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- ; 
Soap where classified fuses arms Cottonseed oll 

Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
$28.11 | 39.8 | 70.7 |$24.52 | 37.9 64.6 |$31.30 | 40.0) 78.4 |$29.99| 38.8) 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0 | 61.2 $13.70 | 44.3 30, 2 
29.58 | 40.0) 74.0 39.2 | 69.6 | 33.10) 40.3) 82.2 | 31.56) 37.8 | 83.5 | 24.05 | 38.6 | 62.3 | 15. 55 | 44. 6 33. 8 
48.08 | 40.8 | 117.9 39.1 | 110.7 | 52.96 | 41.1 | 128.8 | 49.53 | 39.8 | 124.3 | 46.98 | 40.9 | 114.8 | 35.14 | 52.6] 06.8 
52. 93 43.3 | 122.2 39.2 | 111.7 | 54.15 41.2 | 131.6 | 51.68 40.7 | 127.0 | 47.38 41.2 | 115.0 36. 49 53. 6 68.1 
53. 08 42.8 | 124.1 39.5 | 111.7 | 54.77 41.3 | 132.7 | 53.08 41.0 | 129.5 | 48.14 41.5 | 116.1 35. 91 62.2 68. s 
53. 46 43.1 | 124.0 39.3 | 120.5 55. 10 41.0 | 134.2 | 50.07 39.4 | 126.9 | 48. 55 41.4 | 117.2 | 35.77 61.7 69. 2 
64.12 | 42.5 | 127.2 39.2 | 122.1 | 55.33 | 40.9) 135.1/ 50.60; 39.0 | 129.9 | 48.27 | 41.6 | 116.1 | 35.69 | 60.3 70.9 
54. 78 42.8 | 128.1 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.45 40.8 | 135.9 | 49. 57 37.4 | 132.5 | 48.24 41.4 | 116.4 | 33.88 48.0 70. 6 
55. 19 42.2 | 130.9 39.5 | 122.4 | 56.35 41.0 | 137.5 | 53.31 40.2 | 132.6 49.12} 41.2 119. 2 35.29 49.2 71. 5 
57. 98 43.3 | 133.8 39.6 | 122.9 | 56.80 40.9 | 139.0 | 54.77 40.4 | 135.7 | 49.62 41.8 118.6 | 35.83 48.6 73. 7 
56. 30 42.0 | 134.0 39.6 | 123.0 | 57.73 41.1 | 140.4 | 56.47 41.2 137.1 | 50.42 41.6 | 121.3 | 35.20 48.3 & 9 
59. 04 43.0 | 137.4 40.6 | 122.6 | 57.44 40.7 | 141.0 | 57.08 41.9 | 136.1 | 44.96 41.0 | 109.8 | 35. 76 48.9 73.2 
62. 05 44.0 | 141.0 39.6 | 125.7 | 57.98 40.5 | 143.2 | 57.39 41.6 | 138.1 | 52.69 42.1 | 125.0 | 36 30 61.0 71. 2 
61. 58 43.5 | 141.4 39.0 | 124.9 | 58.03 40.6 | 142.7 | 56.65 40.5 | 140.0 | 53.13 42.9 | 123.9 | 38. 62 53.6 72 9 
62. 66 44.1 | 142.0 39.2 | 125.2 | 59. 21 40.6 | 144.8 | 58.27 40.6 | 143.4 | 53.30 43.1 123.8 | 38.45 §2.7 72.7 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Chemicals and allied 
products—Con. Products of petroleum and coal Rubber produs 
Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: Rubt ont 
a Fertilizers petroleum and coal | Petroleum refining products Roofing materials ucts me Year and m 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. ae briy. | wkly. way hrly. | wkly. EM 5 hriy. | wkly. LY hriy. | wkly AE hrly whip. Avg r 
earn | Pours | earn- | earn- | Po7, | earn- | earn- | Pour, | earn- | earn- | Pour, | earn- | earn- am earn- | earn- pely. | 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | 00m | ing 
siilinbinneinenainiitiiseiall sentiealina | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents r a 

1930: Average.......|$14.71 | 35.8 | 41.2 [$82.62] 36.5 | 89.4 |$34.07] 36.1] 97.4 |..-...-].....--]--222.-].2--22-}.22 2} $27.84 | 36,9 | “sammodl: Janual’- 

1041: January.......| 14.89 | 34.8 | 42.9 | 32.46] 366) 88.7 | 34.46] 35.7| 97.0/......- aS 1S eS ORE MPI Se 30.38 | 39.0) 3 us: November 

1946: November....| 32.07 | 40.1} 92.1 | 54.50} 40.9 | 135.1 | 67.11 | 40.0 | 142.9 [$46.64 | 30.5 | 117.7 [$51.10 | 44.4 | 115.0 | 52.93 al - —_ 
December.....| 34.64] 42.1} 82.4] 54.55 | 40.0 | 136.2 | 57.80 | 40.4 | 143.4 | 43.56 | 36.7) 119.1 | 60.92) 44.1 | 115.6 | 54.63) 41.1! igo. yanuary-- 

" ‘ 

1047: January.......| 99.44] 41.8] 81.0] 88.26] 40.2| 197.2 | 67.74| 30.9] 144.7] 48.21] 30.5] 121.2] 51.00] 44.8 | 116.7 | 54.03 40.6) gm | Seon 
February..... 33.44] 41.4 | 80.8) 55.39] 40.1 | 138.2] 57.75 | 30.8 | 145.1 | 48.88 | 39.6 | 123.1 | 62.60) 44.0] 119.6 | 54.06) 40.6) 5 ral 
March. ...... $4.42 | 42.3 | 81.4 | 66.63 | 40.2 | 140.8 | 50.15] 39.8 | 148.8 | 48.95] 39.6 | 123.1 | 53.14 | 44.6 | 119.3 | 52.97) 39.8) ip May wh 5. 
eee 35.30 | 42.8 | 83.5] 57.41 | 40.5] 141.8 | 60.24] 40.1 | 150.1 /°49.87 | *40.3 | 123.2] 54.21 | 44.7] 121.1] 55.23) 395) 1% tune... -o0 
May..........| 36.76 | 42.9] 85.7] 57.92 | 40.0 | 144.8 | 60.01 | 30.5 | 152.0 |*52.64| 39.7 |*132.3 | 55.40 | 45.1 | 122.9] 55.30 | 30.9! j Tal¥_.-00- 
June..........| 86.41 | 41.8] 87.1 | 69.64] 40.7] 146.4 | 62.17] 40.6 | 153.2 |*53.83 | 39.8 |°134.5 | 64.87 | 43.9 | 125.1 | 55.49 30.1) j, August ..- 
July...........] 87.04] 41.8 | 88.6] 60.57 | 40.5 | 149.5 | 64.12 | 40.7] 157.0 |*51.34 | 37.8 |*136.4 | 56.09) 44.5 | 126.0 | 55.74/ 38.6) 14 Septem bel 
August........| 87.17 | 40.9] 90.8] 60.62] 40.6 | 149.4 | 63.12] 40.3 | 156.7] 53.59] 39.8 |°136.3 | 57.17 | 44.6 | 128.2] 55.92 | 387) jy Omober : 
Reptem ber... . 98.85) 41.8) 93.0] 61.84] 41.0] 1509 | 64.75] 40.7] 190.1 | 54.50] 30.5 | 188 1) 57.88) 44.7) 128.71 57.76) 309) Iy Novembel 
October 36.85 | 40.5 | 90.91 61.17] 40.6] 150.7] 63.51 | 39.9 | 150.3] 55.01 | 40.3 | 136.4 | 58.88 | 45.2 | 130.2 | 57.55) 40.1 I» 

November....| 35.53 | 30.2] 90.7] 62.52] 41.2] 151.8 | 66.06] 40.9] 160.3 | 55.30 | 40.2 | 137.6 | 58.74 | 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.95 | 39.9) i 
Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
- Rubber ti d Rubber boots and Total: Miscellaneous ay eo Pian 
a u res an u an 0 : an en- 08, Organs, 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
trol equipment 
Cents Cents Cenis Cents Cents Cont 1930: Average. 

1939: A verage...... $33.36 | 35.0 | 95.7 |$22.80 | 37.5 | 60.7 |$23.34| 38.9 | 60.5 [$24.48 |) 39.2) 62.4 |_.....-|_...... ‘1 == ME gal: January - 

1941; January... ... 36.67 | 37.7 | 97.5 | 26.76) 41.9) 63.9] 26.97| 39.4] 63.9] 25.35 | 30.3) 64.5 [$35.33 | 45.7) 77.3 |.......|._.. . 

° mb 

1946: November....| 58.87 | 39.0 | 180.3} 43.80| 40.4| 108.3 | 40.74] 41.4 | 113.0 | 45.08] 41.1 | 100.8] 51.01 | 40.1 | 125.8 | 50.95) 42.8) inf Noemie 
Decem ber... ... 60.46 | 39.8 | 151.3 | 46.93) 42.0 | 100.3 | 48.68 | 42.6 114.3 | 45.85) 41.6 | 110.3 | 52.20 | 40.7 | 126.9 | 47.65 | 40.5) in 

1947; January......... 50.78 | 30.5 | 151.1 | 48.060} 41.9 | 100.9) 48.12] 42.0| 114.6] 45.98] 41.1 | 1120] 52.00] 40.1| 127.3] 53.37 | 425) ie Os 
February......| 59.90 | 39.3 | 151.7 | 45.83 | 42.0 | 109.2 | 48.27] 42.1 | 114.7] 46.06 | 41.0 | 112.3 | 51.50 | 39.7 | 127.9 | 53.20 | 423 1% March... 
March........| 68.06 | 38.2/ 151.2 | 44.91) 41.2] 100.0 | 48.23) 41.8 / 115.4] 46.71 | 41.0] 113.9] 51.95 | 39.8 | 128.6] 51.42! 41.0) 12 April... 

64 | 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.08 | 40.8 | 115.2 | 48.53 | 41.0 | 118.4 | 46.35 | 40.6 | 114.2 | 52.10 | 30.5 | 130.1 | 51.53 | 41.4) 12 = 
61.12 | 37.6 | 162.2] 48.27| 40.7| 1185 /48.81 | 40.4 | 120.1 | 46.50] 40.3] 115.3 | 51.81 | 38.9] 131.3) 52.92] 41.4) I” June... 
-} 61.35 | 87.7 | 161.5 | 49.62] 41.4] 119.8] 48.95 | 40.5 | 120.9] 47.00] 40.3 | 116.7 | 54.15 | 39.5 | 135.1 | 52.71] 41.3) 17 July----. 
06} 87.9] 164.0) 48.46/ 40.5] 1187 | 48.22 | 30.1 | 123.2] 46.37] 30.4] 117.8] 53.55 | 40.1 | 135.0] 51.57) 40.8) IY August... 
. 15 | 37.8 | 164.0 | 47.23 | 309.9) 118.3 | 49.17] 39.7 | 123.7] 46.32] 30.3] 117.7 | 54.27| 30.9) 135.3] 50.88 | 40.7) | Septemh 
September.....| 64.75 | 38.9 | 164.1 | 490.92] 41.8] 119.4] 50.40] 40.9 | 128.4] 47.91 | 49.21 1191 | *500| 3298/1961] 43.81 | 419 October 
October.......] 63.78 | 38.7 | 164.4 | 51.28 | 42.4] 121.1 | 51.03 | 41.4 | 123.2] 48.74] 40.6 | 120.0) 55.67 | 39.9 | 137.5 | 52.64) 40.5 Novemt 
November 64.86 | 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.26 | 40.6 | 121.3 | 60.73 | 41.0 | 125.2 | 49.14 | 40.7 | 120.7 | 56.28 | 40.1) 137.1 | 54.24) 4 
tn 
NONMANUFACTURING ee fee 
Mining 
Coal Meta! 
Anthracite Bituminous coal Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zinc 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Conta 

k 1030: Average......./$25.67 | 27.7 | 92.3 /$23.88| 27.1] 88.6 93 | 40.9] 70.8 |$26.36| 35.7] 73.8 08} 41.9] 67.9 |$26.39) 387, & 

194i: January.......| 26.13 | 27.0] 02.5 | 26.00) 20.7] 88.5 | 30.63) 41.0] 747] 29.26] 39.0] 75.0/ 30.93) 41.8) 749) 28.61) 382) % 

1946: November... | 66.57 | 35.7 | 158.2 | 61.54] 41.7] 147.7 | 48.50 | 30.9 | 121.9 | 46.36) 38.4 | 120.7] 50.71 | 41.7 | 121.7 | 48.63) 30.5) 12 
December.....| 65.82 | 40.9 | 161.5 | 60.56] 46.7] 140.1 | 6204] 42.2] 123.2] 47.80 | 30.7 | 120.7] 55.46] 45.1 | 1229) 53.69) 42.3) 1% 

1947; January.......| 62.40 | 30.1 | 160.4 | 60.54] 46.7] 149.1 | 50.65] 41.2) 1229) 46.18] 30.1 | 118.1 | 54.38 | 44.0 | 123.7] 62.43) 40.9) I% 
February...... 67.42 | 35.1 | 163.7 | 65.30] 43.6 | 149.1 | 62.01 | 420] 123.8] 48.71 | 40.5 | 120.3] 54.04] 44.3 | 126.1 | 53.19) 41.4) IS 
March.......-| 64.84 | 389.8 | 163.2| 64.00] 43.7| 148.4 | 51.63 | 41.6] 124.1 | 4854] 40.2/ 1208] 54.58] 44.1 | 123.6] 52.62] 40.6/ 1% 

i anaepen 49.80 | 32.3 | 154.5 | 54.14] 3641] 148.3] 51.68] 41.8] 123.7] 48.00] 39.9) 1202] 54.53] 44.1 | 123.7) 53.91] 418) 12 
BY ..c.ccccce 60.15 | 87.2 | 150.3 | 66.51 | 44.5 | 147.0 | 83.06 | 42.2 | 127.8 | 62.62] 40.0 | 128.6 | 56.47 | 44.5 | 125.8 | 54.22) 41.8) 12 
Siiccetensn -.| 62.89 | 30.2 | 160.6) 67.00 | 43.7 | 148.9) 56.87] 42.6 | 1323 56.68 | 40.9 | 136.2] 50.00) 45.3 | 120.5 | 55.45) 423) 15) 
) — nanene: 68.10 | 37.0] 187.5 | 64.87] 31.8 | 1740) 54.04] 41.2 | 131.1 | 62.86] 30.2 | 134.8 | 57.70) 44.7) 120.4] 6281) 405) 
August. ....... 68.5) | 38.5] 1780] 70.28 | 30.1] 1787! 56.00] 41.4) 135.4] 54.00] 40.0] 135.2] 60.01 | 43.8] 136.9) 54.75) 398) ° 
Beptember.....| 67.87 | 8&2 176.5) 71.19] 30.1] 181.9] 57.01 | 41.6] 197.0] 54.12] 20.6) 198.8) 61.57] 44.2) 130.3) BAT] 41.0) 1% 
_.. aan} 71.40 | 40.0] 178.4] 71.01 | 30.9] 170.8 | 57.45 | 42.3 | 135.8 | 55.11 | 40.7 | 135.5 | 60.78 | 44.8 | 135.7 | 57.85) 41.5) | 
November. .../ 63.43 | 36.2] 175.4 | 71.93 | 38.6 | 184.7 | 57.93] 41.9] 138.4 | 54.93] 40.1 | 137.5 | 60.33 | 44.2) 137.7 | 50.20) 41.4) 1%" 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Mining— Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum Electric light Street railways 
nonmetallic production Telephone* Telegraph ¢ and power and busses 
year and month 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ; Avg. 

wkly. | Oyie | briy. | wkly. | O58 | hriy. | wkly. | Ave: | briy. | wily. | Ave: | hriy. | wkly. | ASE: | hely. | wkly. | OS® | briy. 

earn | hours | Camm- | earn: | Ponts | earm- | earn- | hones | CAI: | earn- | pone | eam: | earn | p —4 earn- | earn- |). ), | eatn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings iags | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
gse: Average..---.- $21. 61 89.2 55.0 $34.09 | 38.3 87.3 |$31. 04 39.1 0) Sa a kee $34. 38 39.6 86.9 |$33.13 45.9 71.4 
oii: January....... 22. 06 38.2 57.6 | 33.99 37.7 88.5 | 32.52 | 39.7  - ¢ Ne LP Ses 35. 49 39.4 90.3 | 33.63 45.3 73.1 
1946: November._..} 47.40 45.4 | 104.5 | 54.25 40.4 | 133.4 | 44.40 39.3 | 113.1 \|$46. 25 43.5 | 106.3 | 53.61 41.6 | 130.2 | 54.64 47.3 112.5 
December..... 48. 07 45.8 | 105.2 | 53.15 89.5 | 134.6 | 42.98 38.0 | 113.2 | 45.94 43.2 | 106.2 | 54.58 41.4 | 133.7 | 55. 26 47.9 114.2 
1047: January......- 45. 55 43.1 | 105.8 | 56.02 41.3 | 185.5 | 43.37 | 38.4] 113.2 | 46.83 43.8 | 106.9 | 54.11 41.9 | 131.3 | 55.98 47.7 116.5 
February ..-.-.-- 45. 34 42.8 | 106.2 | 55.86 40.3 | 139.0 | 43.31 38.0 | 114.1 | 61.23 44.0 | 116.4 | 55.37 41.6 | 135.2 | 56.70 48.0 117.4 
March......--| 46.41 | 43.5 | 106.9 | 56.25 | 39.6 | 142.1 | 42.51 | 37.9 | 112.4 | 50.91 | 43.7] 116.4 | 54.43 | 41.0] 134.1 | 56.82] 47.8] 118.4 
April.........- 48. 67 44.5 | 108.0 | 58.74 40.8 | 144.4 | 32.26 26.9 | 117.4 | 59.27 47.3 | 125.2 | 55.90 42.2 | 134.3 | 56.04 47.8 119.0 
May...-.----..| 49.86 45.6 | 109.2 | 58.71 40.5 | 144.8 | 38.13 31.5 | 118.9 | 57.17 46.0 | 124.2 | 55.90 41.6 | 135.8 | 56.99 47.6 119.5 
FURS... -concncas 50. 92 45.6 | 112.1 | 61.46 41.9 | 147.5 | 45.58 37.5 | 121.8 | 55.36 44.8 | 123.6 | 57.84 42.2 | 138.8 | 87.71 47.4 121.2 
DE catimmmaatll 61.26 | 45.2) 112.9 | 60.01 | 40.6 | 148.1 | 46.51 | 388.4] 121.1 | 54.88 | 44.8 | 122.6 56.99] 42.1 | 137.4] 57.65] 46.3] 123.1 
Aah... caccee 52. 99 46.1 | 114.6 | 59. 54 40.1 | 148.6 | 46.92 38.7 | 121.5 | 55.01 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97 42.4 | 187.8 | 58.00 46.6 124.1 
September....| 53.45 | 46.1 | 115.6 | 61.37] 40.3 | 151.0 | 48.02] 39.1] 123.0 | 54.95] 44.5 | 123.4] 58.29] 42.0] 1390.0 | 58.57] 46.1 126, 5 
October_.....- 55.44 | 46.4] 116.9] 60.51 | 40.0 | 149.4 | 48.77] 39.3 | 124.1 | 54.92] 44.8 | 122.7] 58.44] 42.1] 1390.21] 58.60] 45.7] 126.5 
November....] 53.05 | 44.6] 117.8 | 63.86] 40.9] 155.0 | 49.44] 39.5] 125.4] 55.10] 44.0] 125.3] 60.33] 42.4] 142.8 | 50.37] 45.4 127. 6 

Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale : 

Total: Retail Food Genera! merchandise Apparel a 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1930: Average....... $29.85 | 41.7! 71.5 |$21.17 | 43.0] 53.6 [$23.37 | 43.9 62.5 |$17.80 | 38.8} 45.4 |$21.23 | 38.8 | 64.3 |$28.62 | 44.5 66. 0 
1941: January....... 30. 59 40. 6 75.6 | 21. 53 42.9 54.9 | 23.78 43.6 53.7 | 18.22 38.8 46.6 | 21.89 39.0 56.0 | 27.96 43.9 66. 6 
1946: November__..| 49. 80 41.6 | 118.6 | 33.04 39.7 91.7 | 40.42 40.2 97.2 | 27.63 35. 5 76.0 | 34.74 36. 4 96.2 | 47.26 43.6 110.1 
December..... §1. 20 42.3 | 120.2 | 34.06 40.3 91.9 | 41.19 40.8 98.1 | 29.33 36. 4 76.5 | 35.52 36.9 96.8 | 49.39 43.8 115, 2 
1947: January......- 50. 05 41.5 | 119.7 | 35.02 39.9 95.3 | 41. 50 40.1 | 101.2 | 29.75 35. 9 81.1 | 35. 89 36. 9 05.7 | 45.86 42.2 112.5 
February...... 50. 87 40.8 | 123.0 | 35.27 40.1 95.7 | 42.04 40.4 | 101.9 | 29.98 36.1 80.9 | 35.85 37.3 95.6 | 45.85 41.9 111.6 
Mareh......... 50. 40.8 | 123.1 | 35.31 40.0 96.0 | 41. 67 40.1 | 102.2 | 29.91 36.0 80.9 | 35.99 36.8 97.5 | 46.96 42.1 115.2 
yp ARE 61.13 41.2 | 122.9 | 35.93 40.0 97.4 | 42.39 40.0 | 102.9 | 30.60 36.1 82.3 | 37.07 36.8 99.9 | 47.82 42.4 117.0 
| ETE 51. 57 41.2 | 124.1 | 36. 50 40.0 98.5 | 43.29 40.0 | 104.9 | 31.24 36.0 84.2 | 36.98 36.9 99.7 | 49.01 42.5 119. 6 
kl 52. 88 41.6 | 126.2 | 37.82 40.8 99.6 | 44. 57 41.0 | 105.7 | 32.41 37.2 84.8 | 37.86 37.2 | 100.9 | 50.20 43.2 120.2 
ei 52. 22 41.1 | 125.7 | 37.99 41.1 | 100.3 | 45.07 41.6 | 106.2 | 32. 59 87.2 85.5 | 37.82 37.3 99.8 | 49. 51 43.0 119.9 
IE dtteon 52. 05 41.1 | 125.8 | 38.14 41.0 | 100.3 | 45.37 42.1 | 104.3 | 32.50 37.2 85.9 | 36.74 37.1 99.4 | 49.41 42.6 119.4 
September.....| 53.65 | 41.2 | 128.1 | 37.06 | 40.0] 101.2 | 44.15] 40.1] 105.1 | 31.85] 36.3] 85.4 | 37.02] 36.9] 101.1 | 90.23] 42.6] 121.5 
October. __- 53.68 | 41.0] 129.3 | 37.46 | 46.0] 101.5 | 44.08] 40.2] 105.8 | 31.59 | 36.1] 86.0] 36.98] 36.8] 101.6] 51.43] 42.4] 124.2 
November. 54.70 | 41.2] 131.7 | 36.90] 39.5 | 102.5] 44.92] 39.6] 108.6] 31.15] 35.5] 85.6] 37.13] 36.5] 102.7 | 52.13 | 42.5] 125.5 



























































See footnote at end of table. 
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| a 
Trade—Continued Finance ! Service 
Retail—Continued Secu- . Lesions 
t nsur- ote 
, Lumber and butla- | broker] “ance (year-round) et grains ond tong 
Year and month Automotive ing materials age 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. Avg. brly. | wkly. EN briy. | wkly. | wkly | wkly Ave briy. | wkly. Ae. brly. | wkly. Ave. ie 
earn- | Pours | carn | earn- | Pou? | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | 07; | earn- | earn- | Pout, | earn | earn- | NXIY.| 7: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 2°Urs| ings 
i —_ , 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
193; A verage............. $27.07 | 47.6 | 57.1 |$26.22 | 42.7] 61.9 | $36.63 | $36.32 /$15.25 | 46.6 | 32.4 |$17.69 | 42.7/ 41.7 /$19.96 | 41.8/ qw» 
See Gp casceecccces 2.26 | 46.8) 60.6 | 26.16) 41.7] 63.4] 38.25 | 37.52) 15.65 | 45.9] 33.8) 18.37 | 42.9; 42.9) 19.92/ 41.9 4.8 
1946: November..........| 48.74 46.1 | 108.7 | 43.32 | 42.3 | 1040] 62.00 51. 28.15 | 43.8] 64.2] 31.05 | 42.6] 72.9 | 35.32) 41.9 85.4 
Deoerm ber...........} 50.61 47.2 | 109.3 | 44.78 43.5 | 103.7 63. 78 52.25 | 28.40 | 43.7 65.1 | 32.13 43. 5 73.9 | 36:50 | 428 7 
1947: January.............| 49.01 45.7 | 109.2 | 44.30; 43.0} 104.3) 62.56) 52.46 | 28.62/ 43.8} 64.8] 32.46) 43.3) 74.5 | 36.29) 423 814 
February...........| 40. 69 45.7 | 109.8 | 45.31 43.0 | 106.1 63. 87 53.04 | 28.91 44.3 65.4 | 31.78 42.5 74.8 | 34.93 | 41.1 6] 
March..............} 49. 58 45.4 | 110.8 | 45.74 43.3 | 106.8 62. 91 52.18 | 29.09 44.7 64.2 | 32.18 42.4 75.9 | 36.41 42.0 876 
Dis dcascénebanel a 45.5 | 112.5 | 45.70 | 42.8] 107.8 61.36 | 52.65 | 29.41 44.9 | 64.2 | 32.37 | 42.8] 75.7 | 36.77] 41.9 RRR 
ta emecnneiteiitin «dial 50. 54 45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32 42.9 | 109.0 61. 06 52.35 | 29.23 45.0} 64.3 | 32.45 42.7 75.6 | 37.70 | 42.6 80.4 
iin resssedmandinall 52. 25 46.0 | 114.1 | 47.43 43.3 | 110.4 63.72 53.75 | 20.85 | 45.2] 65.0 | 33.21 42.8 76.7 | 38.10 | 42.9 80.8 
, RON: : 60.59 | 45.4) 114.6 | 46.46) 42.5) 110.5) 62.11 52.60 | 20.36 | 44.9] 65.2; 32.95 | 42.6) 76.9 | 37.34) 42.1 89.9 
, 51.50 | 45.5 | 115.2 | 48.49) 43.0) 112.2) 58.42] 52.55 | 20.50) 440] 66.0 | 32.79) 42.2] 77.1 | 35.86) 40.8 89.2 
September..........| 51. 85 45.3 | 115.9 | 48.24 42.3 | 113.5 59. 32 51.47 | 29. 86 44.1 67.2 | 33.44 42.4 78.6 | 37.67} 41.9 91. 
October coven aan 45.8 | 118.1 | 48.70 42.9 | 113.6 61. 38 51.96 | 30.43 43.9 68.3 | 33. 20 42.3 78.7 | 37.70 41.5 Q) 9 
November -«<-| 52. 62 45.3 | 118.9 | 47.65 42.1 | 113.9 64. 51 53.47 | 30. 54 44.4 68.7 | 32. 86 41.7 78. 6 | 37. 63 41.0] 925 
































! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full- and part-time employees who worked or recelved pay during 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of November 1947. The 
figures shovp*below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases 
except security brokerage and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a 
ay ee sample, 

anufacturing: 32,100 establishments; 7,300,000 production. workers. 

Mining: 2,500 establishments; 361,000 production workers. 

Public utilities: 7,000 establishments; 795,000 employees. 

W holesale trade: 9,400 establishments ; 260,000 employees. 

Retail trade: 28,300 establishments; 742,000 employees. 

Finance: 4,000 establishments; 176, 000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round): 900 establishments; 91,000 employees. 

Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,300 establishments; 
61,000 production workers. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remaining 
industries, unless otherwise , the data relate to all employees except 
= paid executives and officials. Data for the two current months are 
subject to revision without notation. Revised data for earlier months are 
identified by an asterisk. 

* New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier peviods: 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.—January 1947; com parable 
December 1946 data are $53.33, 43.2 hours, and 121.2 cents. 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.—January 1047; comparable December 
1944 data are $49.69 and 116 9 cents. 

Washing machines, s,and driers, domestic.—January 1947; com- 
parable December 1946 data are $49.81 and 119.4 cents. 


Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.—February 1947; comparable 
January data are $51.05. 

Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.—March 1947; comparable February 
data are 130.3 cents. 

Aluminum manufactures.—January 1947; comparable December 104 
data are $48.34. 

Underwear and neckwear, men’s.—A‘: ‘ust 1947; comparable July dats 
are $32.42, 35.1 hours, and 92.3 cents. 

Corse/s and allied garments.—Februar, 1947; comparable January dats 
are $34.41 and 91.5 cents. 

Textile bags.—June 1947; comparable May data are $33.53. 

Butter.—January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 47.5 hours 
and 88.8 cents. 

Me ed 1947; comparable April data are $43.62, 41.9 hours, and 

103.9 cents. 

er a alam 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 91.4 
cents. 

Envselopes.—February 1947; comparable January data are $44.12. 

4 Data for April and May reflect work stoppages. 

4 Data relate to all land line employees except those compensated on 4 
commission basis. Excludes general] and divisional headquarters personnel, 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

— on average weekly hours an‘ average hourly earn'ngs are not avail- 
able. 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

* Revised. 









,BLE C-2: 





Year 





1; JanUary----- 


January----- 
October-.--- 


. January ----- 
October ----- 


. January----- 
October-.--- 


November. 





1 Overtime is 
time and one 
xclusive of ove! 
one on holiday 
‘ovember, ther 


TABLE 





Year and mon! 





1940: Average. 
11; January - 


1946: Novemb 
December 


1947: January. 
Februar: 
March.. 
April... 

ay-.-- 
June.... 
July.--- 
August. 
Septem! 
October 
Novem! 





See footn 
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sLE C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries! 








' 


| Nondurable goods 


























| All manufacturing Durable goods 
Based on distribution of total man-hours worked among major industry groups 
Year and month As “pene January As reported in January 
1941 1941 
Ascur- |_ As cur- As cur- 
rently re- rently re- rently re- 
rr, ported Absolute P portec Absolute ; Index ported 
y, value anuary caine anuary 
n. 1941 = 100 1941 == 100 
£3 
_ Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
RR i 66. 4 66. 4 100.0 72.2 72.2 100. 0 60. 1 
~, eo <r ees 76.2 75.1 113.1 83.5 82.6 114.4 67.0 
gf at Ce ERAT 83. 9 80.7 121.5 91.9 88. 8 123.0 72.8 
(OS Eee | 85.9 81.9 123.3 94.1 90.5 125.3 73.3 
ST tt einnaekandcmoncsenhis 91.6 86.3 130.0 99.7 95.0 131.6 78.1 
: ; . Ss) | 93. 1 87.7 132.1 101.3 06.5 133.7 79.3 
r OO atencoccccssesze 95. 6 90.8 136.7 103. 8 99. 1 137.3 82.9 
pS 97.0 92.0 138. 6 105. 3 100. 5 139.2 84.0 | 
A Ge itnctntebtnacamanc~ccacceaensce 94. 5 94.2 141.9 102.1 101.4 140.4 87.0 
_ ie 110.3 110.5 166. 4 117.5 118.1 163. 6 103.0 
! a 110.7 110.6 166. 6 117.6 117.8 163. 2 103. 6 
CR 112.2 112.0 168.7 118.6 118.8 164. 5 105. 5 
ee 113.3 113.1 170.3 119.2 119 4 165. 4 107.0 
Ea 114.2 113.9 171.5 119.6 119.8 165.9 108. 4 
EEE ae 115.1 114.6 172.6 120 5 120. 6 167.0 109. 0 
PE ittnatesmrececcesesececasscces 117.0 116.7 175.8 123.8 124.3 172.2 109. 6 
EE 118.7 118.4 178.3 126. 1 126. 5 175. 2 110.5 
ii aiiintinebasheseacasecoceces 119.5 119.4 179.8 127.0 127. 5 176.9 111.6 
(th iitnnehecnesedeabereses 120. 2 120.3 181, 2 127.5 128, 4 177 8 112 6 
i i mncanesasiacouane 120.9 121.6 183. 1 198 9 130. 0 180. 1 1127 
|. iS aae 121.6 121.7 183.3 129.2 129.8 179.8 113.6 
Se 122.6 122.7 184.8 130. 2 130.8 181. 2 114.5 


























As reported in January 





Absolute —, 
value 1941100 
Cents 

60.1 100.0 
46.8 lil! 
71.8 119.5 
72.6 | 120. 8 
76.8 | 127.8 
78.0 oe 
81.7 135. 9 
82.7 137.6 
86.3 143. 6 
102. 2 170. 0 
102.7 170. 9 
104. 6 | 174.0 
106. 2 | 176.7 
107.6 | 170.0 
108.0 | 170. ¥ 
108. 5 180. 5 
109.4 182.0 
110.5 | 183. 9 
1.8 | 185. 5 
112.4 1n7.0 
112.8 not. ¢ 
113.8 189. 4 





1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings 
xclusive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work 
one on holidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and 
jovember, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with data for the 







other months in which important holidays are seldom included in the re- 


porting pay period. 


This characteristic of the data does not appear to In- 


validate the comparability of the figure for January 1941 with those for the 
following months. 


TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm ! 








Building construction 





























| 
ee 
All types, private 
construction projects 
Total building General contractors 
Year and-month 

Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver-| Aver- Aver- 

age _ age | age — age age —_ age 
wkly wkl hourly| wkly wkl huurly| wkly wri hourly 

earn- | », — earn- | earn- | », Ho earn- | earn- | » wun earn- 

ings? | "°UFS | ings | ings? ings | ings: ings 
10: Average... (4) (*) (4) }$31. 70 33.1 |$0.958 |§$30.56 | §33.3 |6$0.918 
M1; January....| ( (4) (4) 32.18 32.6 .986 | 530.10 | §32.7 |) §.946 
196: November. _|$57. 38 37.6 ($1. 527 | 57.65 37.2 | 1. 549 54. 68 36.8 1. 485 
December._| 59. 92 38.8 | 1.545 | 60.32 38.4 | 1. 569 56. 73 38.0 1. 495 
197: January_...| 59.38 37.9 | 1.568 | 59.97 37.6 | 1. 504 56. 49 37.2 1, 518 
February ..| 58. 67 37.4 | 1.569 | 58.92 36.9 | 1. 598 54.91 36. 2 1. 516 
March_..._. 60. 63 88.3 | 1.585 | 61.23 38.0 | 1.610 58. 02 37.9 1. 431 
i 60. 11 37.4 | 1.607 | 60.53 7.1) 1.634 56. 32 36.2 1. 554 
Se 61. 93 38.1 | 1.627 | 62.38 37.7 | 1.656 58. 21 36.9 1. v78 
SRI 62.22 | 38.2) 1.630 | 62.68 37.7 | 1.661 58. 55 36.9 1. 586 
_ an 63.00 | 38.4] 1.643 | 63.30] 37.9| 1.669) 59.63] 37.6] 1.586 
August___.. 66.13 | 39.8 | 1.662 | 66.97 | 39.7 | 1.689) 65.47 40.7 | 1.607 
September..| 64.98 | 28.4 | 1.694 | 65.22 | 38.0] 1.718 | 680.90 37.2] 1.636 
October _.._ 65. 84 38.5 | 1.712 | 66.14 38.0 | 1.738 61. 94 37.4 1. 658 
November] 63.90 36.9 | 1.733 | 64.46 36.6 | 1.761 60. 38 35.9 1, 683 


















































Special building trades 
Plumbing and heat- | Painting and deco- 
A)l tredes 2 ing rating 

Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- 

age oo age age ay age age —_ age 
wkliy wkl hourly| wkly wk! hourly| wkly wkiy |bourly 
earn- ton earn- | earn- tee J earn- | earn- ae earn- 

ings? Ings | ings* ings | ings? ings 
$33. 11 32.7 |$1.012 |$32. 87 34.6 |$0.949 |$33. 05 32.5 | $1. 016 
33. 42 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16 35. 8 .955 | 31. 49 29.7 1.062 
61.11 37.7 | 1.@22 | 62.62 38.6 | 1.620 | 57.390 35.2 1. 629 
64. 53 40.0 | 1.655 | 67.44 40.8 | 1.655 | 61.05 326.9 1. 653 
64. 00 38.1 | 1.680 | 47.16 89.9 | 1.681 | 58.83 35.9 1. 637 
63. 65 7.6 | 1.691 | 66.64 39.3 | 1.604 | 58.75 36.3 1.619 
64. 92 38.2 | 1.609 | #6. 89 39.2 1 1.705 | 60.10 37.1 1.619 
65. 43 38.0 | 1.723 | 67. 37 38.7 | 1.739 | 60.87 3h. 6 1.663 
67.08 38.5 | 1 741 | 68.24 38.7 | 1.761 | 63.71 37.2 1.711 
47. 63 38.7 | 1.747 | 67.71 88.9 | 1.740 | 63.52 37.4 1. 607 
67. 82 38.4 | 1.768 | 68. 66 38.7 | 1.775 | 63. 59 36 9 1.724 
68. 88 38.5 | 1.791 | 69. 56 38.9 | 1.790 | 66. 32 37.4 1. 774 
70. 64 28.9 | 1.817 | 71 37 39.2 | 1.823 | 64.22 37.4 1. 770 
71. 23 38.9 | 1.832 | 72. 21 39.2 | 1.842 | 67.27 37.6 1. 791 
69. 41 37.5 | 1.852 | 72.04 38.4 | 1.876 | 63.59 | 35.0 1, 817 











——— 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tape O-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 

































































































































Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Plastering and Roofing and sheet Exca 
Year and month Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal = an 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. 
wkly. Bay 5 hourly| wkly ove. hourly| wkly. EWS hourly| wkly. at Seuty wkly. at hourly why. Avg. | A 
earn- | WX!Y- | earn- | earn- | Pour, | earm- | earn- | hour, | earn- | earn- | hours | eam | CAM | hours | Carn | earn: Wkly, | 0 
ings * ings | ings? ings | ings* ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? | hours 
1040: Average....... $41.18 | 34.5 |$1. 106 |$20.47 | 29.8 |$0. $36.60 | 28.5 |$1. 286 ($31.23 | 33.0 |$0. 947 |$28.07 | 31.8 |$0.883 ($26.53 | 30.9 » 
1941: January. .....-. 43.18 | 36.6 | 1.184 | 25.66 25.3 | 1.012 | 35.36 27.5 | 1.287 | 30.40 | 31.2) .974)| 27.60 | 30.3; .910 | 23.86) 2) 
1046: November.....| 69.63 | 36.8 | 1.750 | 57. 56 87.4 | 1.541 | 63.13 35.3 | 1.788 | 57.64 | 38.3 | 1.504 | 50.95 | 36.1 | 1.413 | 52.10) 364 |} 
December - . ... 74. 76 41.4 | 1.808 | 58.36 37.5 | 1.556 | 71.04 | 38.7 | 1.837 | 57.85 | 38.2 | 1.513 | 62.84 | 36.4 | 1.450 | 54.94) 37.9) | 
1047: January. ....-.-. 73.85 | 40.2| 1.888 | 56.49 | 34.9] 1.618 | 69.81 | 387.9 | 1.842 | 58.20| 37.7 | 1.544 | 51.40 | 34.9 1.477 | 53.98 | 36.3) | 
February ...... 74. 06 40.8 | 1.836 | 52.41 32.4 | 1.619 | 66.84 36.3 | 1.840 | 57.69 37.8 | 1.528 | 50. 59 34.1 | 1.483 | 85.00 | 237.2 
March 75. 75 40.5 | 1.872 | 57.37 35.1 | 1.637 | 69.15 37.9 | 1.822 | 62.98 39.6 | 1.501 | 58.67 35.8 | 1.497 | 58.36 | 37.7) | 
CS a 76. 31 40.5 | 1.885 | 67.36 34.6 | 1.656 | 72.40 38.2 | 1.804 | 61.01 37.9 | 1.611 | 54.02 36.0 | 1.499 | 56.07 | 36.5) is 
Se nee 76. 33 40.4 | 1,890 | 62. 01 87.2 | 1.668 | 74.95 | 38.9 | 1.926 | 62.67 | 38.9 1.612 | 57.43 | 37.2 | 1.542 | 59.70 | 38.5) | 
A roe 77. 48 40.6 | 1.900 | 63. 54 37.2 | 1.706 | 73.67 | 38.2] 1.927 | 62.20] 38.3 1.625 | 68.13 | 37.6) 1.547 | 60.48 | 47.9) | 
=a 76.98 | 39.6 | 1.943 | 63.25 | 37.3 | 1.604 | 73.14 37.5 | 1.950 | 61.97 | 37.7 | 1.645 | 59.35 | 37.2 | 1.504 | 60.33 | 37.8) | 
August.......- 77.05 | 39.2 1.963 | 65.12 | 38.3) 1.600 | 75.54 28.0 | 1.988 | 65.99 | 39.5 | 1.670 | 60.06 | 37.3 | 1.610 | 63.12 | 39.1) | 
September 79. 00 40.2 | 1.987 | 66.10 38.1 | 1.736 | 76.05 38.1 | 1.905 | 65.75 39.0 | 1.684 | 63. 36 37.9 | 1.670 | 64.27) 39.8) | 
October... 81, 27 40.6 | 2.000 7. 06 37.7 | 1.778 | 75.93 37.5 | 2.027 | 66. 55 38.9 | 1.710 | 62.48 38.4 | 1.626 | 63. 51 S 8 
November ® 79.60 | 39.9 | 1.907 | 65.27 | 35.9 | 1.817 | 72.67] 35.3 | 2.058 | 65.46 | 38.1 | 1.720 | 57.77 | 35.4 | 1.630 | 60.08 f 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
. 
- Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Ave. 
wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. | hourly 
s*) hours earnings’) hours | earnings | earnings*) hours | earnings | earnings?’ hours | earnings 
1040: Avernge.............--.-- Q (4) % (*) ( 0 () (*) (*) m | « 
S00NS WE sncancéoneuamced (¢ ‘ (‘) 4) (‘) (4) 4) (*) (*) (*) (*) ; 
1946: November. .........-..-- $56. 13 39.2 $1. 433 $53. 24 39.0 $1. 366 $57. 41 39.0 $1. 470 $54. 96 39.8) $i.% 
PE icncnscaseasens 58. 02 40.5 1, 434 55.19 39.9 1. 383 59.11 40.3 1. 466 57.44 41.4 1a 
S90, DRE... ccacccustindines 56. 67 39.0 1, 451 52. 23 37.3 1, 401 57.94 39.1 1, 482 56. 61 40. 5 1.8 
tl nrmrescsouunana 57. 49 39. 9 1. 441 53. 83 39.1 1.378 59.15 40.2 1. 472 55. 44 39.7 1% 
i a ES 57. 82 39.3 1.473 53.72 38.0 1,412 58. 98 39. 2 1. 504 57.83 40.5 1.49 
i sssesnduminbadandta 58. 30 33.9 1. 499 52. 82 37.4 1.411 60. 48 39.2 1. 542 57.13 39.4 | 1. 451 
RD cquanuscacsegessoune 60. 01 39.8 1. 508 54. 26 38.7 1. 404 62. 50 40.1 1. 559 58. 60 40.2 1.49 
} Ra ae 60.17 40.1 1. 501 56. 92 40.4 1. 408 61. 36 39.7 1. 544 60. 02 40.8 1.473 
_E—OeeEeEeE 61.72 40.2 1, 536 58.19 40.6 1. 434 64. 01 40.0 1, 599 58. 49 40.2 1.44 
BEE cocncccesseunanet 62. 63 40.3 1, 554 57. 66 40.2 1. 436 65. 43 40.3 1. 622 58. 92 40.4 1,457 
SONNET « o ccccoeuucees 63. 90 40.2 1. 588 59. 96 40.1 1. 496 66. 80 40.1 1, 665 58.13 40.8 1.4% 
ae a 64. 45 40.4 1. 596 60. 33 40.5 1. 489 67.04 40.0 1. 8 59. 92 41.6 | 1, 442 
BEC ENes 9 .cccacceenees 61. 38 38.1 1. 610 56. 91 37.5 1.519 64.13 38.1 1. 685 57.17 38.8 | 1. 472 
1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 2 Includes types not shown se 


months shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily ident 
all employees of these construction firms working at the 


The data include 
(skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, su 


site of ayy aneneed, 


time clerks, ete.). Hmployees of 


financed projects and off-site wor 





ical establishments. 


when m 


§ Hourly ograiam, 
exactly equal weekly earn 


rin- 
these firms engaged on publicly 
are excluded. 


4 Not available p 


to Fe 


of rounding. 


ary 1946. 


tely. 
uitiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
because 


+ Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, «': 
other special building data. 


6 Preliminary. 
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); Prices and Cost of Living 


TaBLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
































Commodities 
{1935-39 = 100] 
| Fuel, electricity, and ice | 
—_ > * 
Year and month All iteme Food Apparel Rent | Boum fur- pateeel- 
Total Gasand | Otherfuels|) @'™"85 ancous 
electricity and ice 

2 ‘© ‘ae 7 a 
> AUT. oncccecsecrcooveccccoonasene: 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 | 61.9 (2) (9) | 59.1 | 50.9 
itp SC diihaeceenes~< intiendhedeisetisnie 71.7 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 (3) o | 60. 8 | 52.0 
ae SE 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 (?) (2) 121.2 | RB. 1 
ihn btintagerdnace snheduns 149.4 185. 0 209. 7 119, 1 104. 8 (2) (2) 169.7 | 100. 7 
EN aS okiinind 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 (2) (2) 111.7 | 104. 6 
» Average.....----- sieebbocadeshnenie 97.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 (2) (?) 85. 4 101.7 
Sh icenpaptenocakiasees’ 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99. 0 98. 9 99.3 101.3 | 100. 7 
Pe atipsnvdaoncpuescsecccensese. 98.6 | 93. 5 100.3 104.3 7.6 99. 0 96.3 100. 6 100, 4 
(th iinindisbecachobansteus 100. 2 | 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 | 99. 7 98. 0 101. 6 100. 5 101.1 
YE ea ee 105. 2 | 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 104. 0 
ee 100.8 | 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100. 8 97. 5 104. 0 100. 2 | 101.8 
i in ccdebécccecbdséters 110.5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 06. 7 111.3 116.8 107.7 
SS ee a ee ee 116. 5 123.9 | 124, 2 | 108. 5 | 105.4 96. 7 113.9 122. 2 110. 9 
i — 123. 6 | 138. 0 129.7 | 108. 0 107.7 96. 1 119.0 125. 6 114.8 
re 125. 5 | 136.1 | 138. 8 108. 2 109. 8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 121.3 
5 aie SRS 128.4 | 139.1 | 145.9 | 108.3 | 110.3 95.0 125.1 145.8 124. 1 
August 15............ ennteed> Riba 129.3 | 140. 9 | 146.4 | (3) 111.4 95. 2 127.2 146.0 124. 5 
EN th teictintcochattebapcsscces | 139.3 | 159.6 | 160. 2 | 108. 6 | 112.4 92.4 132.0 | 159. 2 128. 8 
ttn an cinta dudnde cous odie 133.3 | 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 | 110.5 92. 1 128.4 156.1 127.9 
i (i, LT nettinal 153.3 | 185. 9 | 176. 5 | () | 115.5 92.0 138. 3 | 17.1 | 136. 1 
1947: Average.....-.---...- sseusees ccvcece | 159. 2 | 193.8 | 185. 8 | 111.2 121.1 92.0 149. 5 184. 4 139. 9 
LE 153.3 183. 8 | 179.0 | 108. 8 117.3 91.9 142.1 179.1 137.1 
tl cht en 182.3 | 181.5 108. 9 117.5 92. 2 142.3 | 180. 8 | 137. 4 
| 156.3 189. 5 | 184.3 109.0 | 117.6 92. 2 142. 5 | 182. 3 | 138, Z 
| TR i RAE a 156. 2 | 188.0 | 184.9 | 109.0 | 118.4 92.5 143. 8 | 182. 5 | 139. 2 
8 al Ts 156. 0 187. 6 | 185. 0 | 109. 2 | 117.7 92. 4 142.4 181.9 | 139.0 
eS FORRES 157.1 190. 5 185. 7 109. 2 | 117.7 91.7 143.0 182. 6 | 139. 1 
ES EE ee er “_— 158. 4 | 193. 1 184.7 | 110.0 119. 5 91.7 146. 6 184. 3 | 139. 5 
CC Ee 160. 3 196.5 185.9 | 111.2 123.8 92.0 154.8 184, 2 139, 8 
 — Seat 163.8 203. 5 187. 6 | 113.6 | 124. 6 92. 1 156. 3 187. 5 | 140, 8 
October 15. __...- sels ' 163.8 201.6 189.0 114.9 125. 2 92. 2 157.4 187.8 141.8 
Pee B0............... z 164.9 202. 7 190. 2 115.2 | 126.9 92. 5 160. 5 188. 9 143.0 
SES SES eee 167.0 206.9 191.2 115.4 27.8 92. 6 162. 0 191.4 144.4 











1 The “consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’ Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
formerly known as the ‘“‘cost of living index’’ measures average changes in of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies 
in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large Ja 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
conomie Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 


of Living. 


2 Data not available. 
* Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D 
TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families by City,’ for Selected Periods 


























































































































[1935-39 = 100] 
——_ 
Cit Dee. Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June | May Ape. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. | June A 
y 15, 1947 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947| 15, 1947) 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947| 15, 1946 | 15, 1946 ib 
A WRG ccccccccceasess -----| 167.0] 164.9] 163.8] 163.8} 160.3) 158.4) 157.1) 156.0) 156.2] 156.3] 153.2] 153.3] 153.3] 133.3 m City 
aS OSS OE Eee OO ——<——<— = . 
BRE, BO sap coccncassce< (2) 167.5) (@) (3) | 162.2 ® 159.1} (%) © 160.9| (@) (2) 155.8 | 123.8 2 
Baltimore, Md..............| 171.3] @ (1) 167.8 | @) (7 160.5 | 150.4) 150.7] 150.6) 155.9) 156.2] 155.7] 135.6) 5" 
Birmingham, Ala.........-. 173.8 171.6 169.7 169.1 166. 6 164.1 162. 1 160.7 161.7 162.0 158.1 158.7 158.5 | 136.5 rm 
ONSET, BOGE, occcccccocase 160. 4 158.3 157.5 158. 6 154.5 151.9 150.3 148. 6 149.4 150. 3 147.4 148.7 148.2} 127.9 q7 
4 (7) (?) 162. 6 (?) (?) 159.1 157.7 156. 2 155.3 155. 3 152.4 152.7 151.7 | 132.6 oa 
GONE, Bins cascocccannnat 170.1 | 168.3} 167.3] 168.3) 1627] 160.1] 158.3] 156.8] 155.7] 156.2] 1528] 153.0] 153.0] 130.9] gc Simmverage--------"~ 
Cineinnati, Ohio.........-. 170.3 167.1 167.1 166.3 162.2; 160.4 158.5 | 156.8] 157.2] 157.0] 153.2] 152.6| 152.7/| 132.2 oe 
Cleveland, ST ae (?) 166. 9 (?) (3) 163. 0 (?) 160.3 | 159.0) 150.2) 150.2] 155.9] 156.1 156.2 | 135.7 ma “a. 
Denver, Colo. . otcinead (?) (2) 160.4 (*) (?) 155.7 155.9 | 155.8] 155.8] 154.8] 152.2} 151.4 152.5 | 131.7 me Ala 
Detroit, Mich...........-.-. 160.0) 166.6!) 166.7] 164.2] 1628] 160.2] 158.7] 156.8] 156.7; 156.5] 153.1] 153.0] 153.1] 136.4 %5 
SPORE Welibvccccocasaces 169. 3 165. 8 163.4 162.1 159.7 158. 4 157.6 | 157.6 | 158.6); 157.1 154. 1 153.9} 152.3) 130.5 100.7 
Indianapolis, Ind...........| @) (3) 167.8} () (2) 159.5 | 158.0] () 157.5 154.2 | 131.9| gq fmpnicngo, Hl <= 5° 
Jacksonville, Fla............ 173.9 () () 168. 5 (3) (2) 163. 5 () 163. 4 %) ( 158.8 | 138.4 5 
Kansas City, Mo.........-. (3) () 157.9) (2) (3) 150.5] 149.5) 150.5) 151.0] 150.8) 148.7/ 147.7] 147.0) 120.4] ge 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........- 166.0} 164.1] 161.3] 161.6] 157.8) 157.2] 156.3) 157.6) 157.4] 156.9] 155.9] 155.3] 154.5 | 136.1 |  yq¢ 5 mpenvers ©0 
Manchester, N. H.......-- (2) (2) 166.1} (3) © 162.1] 160.4} (® ( 158.1] @) 3) 156.5 | 134.7] gry 
Memphis, Tenn....---...-| 173.5 (?) 3 169. 0 3) 3) 160. 6 3) \ 158.8 ) 156.3} 134.5] 97g 
Miiwaukee, Wis....... — () 14. 0 (?) 159.0 “{ 156. 6 3) ) 154.5 2) 2) 150.6 | 131.2 97.9 
M inneapolls, Sa 166, 2 (?) 3 162. 1 () 152.9 151.5 151.4 151.6 149.0 148.3 149.7 129.4 9.7 
CO RS 170.3 (?) 164. 3 (2) 3) 159. 3 f° (?) 159. 2 . Qo 153.6 | 132.9 8 4 ity, Mc 
New Orleans, La............| @) 173.2} @ (2) 168. 5 2) 164.6] (2) (2) 164.5 | (2) 2) 162.9 | 138.0| gg gmsansas — Cali 
New York, N. ¥-...---.---| 164.9] 163.3 | 161.7] 161.9] 158.6] 157.6] 156.9] 155.6] 156.8] 157.4] 154.2] 154.6] 155.2] 135.8] 5 os Aester, N-} 
Norfolk, Va.......... ues (2) 168.2| (%) (2) 163.6} (%) 160.9} (@® () 160.9} (@® (?) 157.6 | 135.2| 979 gqgemphis, — 
Philadelphia, Pa............| 106.3 | 164.2] 1622] 163.2] 150.5] 158.3] 157.1] 185.1] 1549] 156.1] 151.6] 152.3] 152.5] 1325 oe fiwaakee, 
Pittsburgh, Pa..............| 170.2 168, 1 167.8 | 168.2) 164.9 162.6 | 161.1 159.6} 159.0] 159.2) 156.5] 156.0] 155.4] 134.7 oe innesPo a. 
Portland, Maine....-.-.... 162.0} (3) (?) 150.2} (3%) (?) 153. 3 152. 5 2 Q 149.2] 128.7] 97) Mobile, A “|? 
Portiand, Oreg..............| @ (?) 166.5 | (2) 162.1 | 161.5 160. 6 2 7 157.8} 140.3] 100) MeNe® =? 

: Richmond, Va..........- aa © (2) 161.7] (@) 153.8 | 152.6 152.9 2) 149.3] 128.2 og.) Mew York, N- 
Bt. Louis, Mo.........-.---- 167.9] (3) ¢ 165. 4 » ( 155.6 | 154.6] 155.1 | 155.8] 151.8| 151.1] 151.2] 131.2| oi fe. nt 
San Francisco, Calif........ 168.9} (2) 165.7) ( (Qj 159.3 | 160.5| 161.3] 160.3] 158.4] 159.3] 160.4] 137.8] 3 Norfolk, hia P 
Savannah, Ga...........-.- (?) (?) 171.5 (?) (?) 165.9 | 165.8] 165.5] 166.2] 166.6] 162.5] 162.3] 162.2] 140.6 90.3 fgg Philade Pa Pa 
Serenton, Pa* ............- (”) 165. 2 f (3) 162.8; (3) 159.9] @) (@) 157.3} (2) (2) 154.0] 132.2] 949 Pittsburg pea 
Seattle, Wash....... —— (?) 166, 2 (?) 161.8 tS 158.3 | 158.5 | 150.1] 158.2] 155.4] 155.7] 157.2] 137.0] 100.3 ggPortlan Ores 
Washington, D, C.........- (2) 161.7] ( (2) 159. 1 156.0] 1546] 1548] 1547] 161.5] 1521] 152.0] 133.8] go tee Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and * Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly San F = a. 
services purchased 7 moderate-income families in large cities. They do for 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional! Savan "Pa y 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and Bera Wash. 
once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. seeehington, D 
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TaBLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City, and Group of 
Commodities ! 



















































































[1935-39== 100] 
Food Apparel Rent Fuel, electricity, and ice Miscellaneous 
a. —wan _—-_.——__ — 
Gas and Other fuels ngs 
City Total electricity and ice 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dee. Nov. Dee. Nov. 
15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 0 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 
Dee. Nov. Dee. Nov. Dee. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 
yertg0.----------- 206.9} 202.7) 191.2) 190.2) 115.4] 115.2) 127.8) 126.9 92.6 | 92.5 | 162.0] 160.5] 101.4] 188.9] 144.4 143.0 
oe 211.1 206. 9 (4) 190. 5 @ 116.1 140.0} 140.0 78. 2 78.3 196.8 | 196.8 (‘) 89. 6 () 147.1 
baltimore, Md ----- 217.8 211.8 192.3 () 112. 6 (?) 135.0 133.9 116.9 116.2 149. 6 148.3 197.2 (‘) 143.5 (‘) 
Birmingham, Ala_.| 217.0 212.7 197.0 192. 8 (2) 135. 6 130.9 129.8 79.6 79. 6 169. 1 167.4 182. 2 478. 2 141.1 141.1 
boston, MasS...---| 195.7] 192.4] 183.3] 1821] 111.4] (2) 140.7} 138.0] 107.7] 107.5] 158.4] 154.3] 1786] 176.6] 138.8] 137.7 
buffalo, N. Y------ 200.3 | 194.8 (‘) (1) (?) (2) 126.9 | 126.5 96.0 96.0 | 154.5 | 153.7 fl) (1) () (1) 
hicago, Ill. ...---- 210.5 | 207.8) 193.4] 191.0] 129.2 (2) 122.5 | 121.7 83.5 83.5 | 163.0] 161.5} 181.0] 180.0] 143.2 142.5 
incinnati, Ohio...| 211.6 | 204.2] 189.1] 191.2] 110.7] (2) 132.2] 131.5| 97.1] 97.1 | 165.7] 164.4] 187.7] 184.3] 148.0] 146.9 
jeveland, Ohbio....| 212.3 206. 1 (‘) 190. 4 (2) 122.9 135. 2 134, 1 104. 3 104.3 164.8 162. 5 (‘) 171.6 @) | 142.4 
onver, Colo..--.--| 205.6 | 201.0] (1) (1) (2) (2) 105.3] 105.5] 68.5] 685] 147.4] 147.8] (1) (1) Q) | @) 
etroit, Mich....-. 202.0} 196.7] 191.6] 190.8] (2) (2) 137.1 | 137.2] 84.0] 84.0] 177.3] 177.5] 201.7] 200.3] 158.6] 156.6 
ouston, Texas....| 218.1 | 210.2] 200.5] 1987] () 116.7 94.3] 94.3 81.9] 81.9] 2180] 128.0] 190.7] 190.6] 147.4] 144.5 
171.2 | 
ndianapolis, Ind...) 208.8 | 204.3 () (1) (2) (2) 139.9 | 139.9 86. 6 86. 6 171.2} (1) (!) a | @ 

Tacksonville, Fla_..| 216.6 211.0 186. 0 (1) 118. 5 (2) 139. 0 134. 6 100, 2 94.1 172.6 169. 7 183. 5 () 156, 4 (‘) 

Kansas City, Mo...| 197.3 | 194.2 (‘) (1) (?) (2) 119. 1 119.3 66. 1 66. 4 167.5 167.6 (') (1) (‘) (1) 

Los Angeles, Calif..} 211.1 206. 7 187.1 184.3 (2) 118.9 94.3 94.5 89.3 89.3 118.0 119.3 182. 5 181.2 142.8 142. 4 
fanchester, N.H..| 204.7 199.0 (‘) (1) (2) (2) 149.1 145.2 94.6 94.6 176. 3 170. 6 (‘) (') (*) (1) 
femphis, Tenn ---- 229. 7 226. 2 205. 2 (1) 124.5 (*) 127.0 126. 6 77.0 77.0 154. 6 154.0 171.7 (') 134. 5 (‘) 

Milwaukee, Wis.-.-| 204.6 | 200.7 (*) 191.9 (2) 114.7 | 132.9] 132.9 98. 4 98. 4 156.6 | 156.7 (’) 193.1 (‘) 140. 4 

Minneapolis, Minn. 199. 3 193. 7 200. 8 (1) 122. 4 (2) 129. 0 126. 6 78.5 78.4 161.9 157.9 192.2 (1) 148.0) () 

Mobile, Ala...-.---- 216.3 206. 8 197.5 (‘) 120. 5 (?) 125. 4 123.0 84.1 84.2 157.8 153.4 177.1 (1) 135. 1 (1) 

New Orleans, La...| 222.1 220. 2 (‘) 193. 0 (2) 110.4 109. 8 109. 5 75.1 75.1 146. 8 146. 1 (‘) 186. 2 (') 140.7 

New York, N. Y---| 206.1 203. 9 191.7 189.7 (2) (2) 126. 2 125. 8 96. 4 96. 2 171.9 171.2 181.2 180. 6 145. 5 143. 1 

Norfolk, Va..-.--.--.- 216.1 210.6 (1) 182. 5 (2) 113. 4 137.5 137. 5 93.7 93.7 172.0 172.0 (1) 182.0 (‘) 145.3 

Philadelphia, Pa..-| 201.8 197. 5 186. 8 185. 8 (2) 116.3 130. 4 130. 4 97.8 97.8 155. 5 155. 4 193. 0 189.0 141.6 140.7 

Pittsburgh, Pa---_-- 209.6 | 205.2] 219.3 | 218.3 (?) (?) 132.4 | 129.2} 103.3] 103.3 182.5] 173.7 193.6 | .192.4 140.6 139.6 

Portland, Maine...} 195.2] 190.7 191.4 (‘) 109.7 (2) 140.6 | 138.3 99. 5 99. 4 160.8 157.3 183, 7 (1) 144.4 (1) 

Portland, Oreg.---- 219.0] 214.2; (1) (1) (2) (2) 124.5 | 122.5 93.1 91.8 | 163.0] 160.2] (') (1) (1) (1) 

Richmond, Va.....{| 207.6 | 201.0 (1) (1) (2) (?) 130.4 | 130.4 95. 6 95.6] 151.7 151.7 () (1) (’) (1) 

St. Louis, Mo------ 215.2 209.9 192.9 (1) 115.3 (2) 128.7 128. 4 94, 1 94,1 159, 2 158.8 168. 5 (') 138. 5 (‘) 

San Francisco, Calif.| 215.7 214.4 181. 5 () 112.2 (2) 82. 82.7 72.7 72.7 118.6 118, 2 161.3 (1) 152.8 (!) 

Savannah, Ga......| 222.2 217.5 (‘) r() (2) (2) 137.9 136. 1 91.2 91.2 165. 3 162. 5 (‘) (') (‘) (1) 

Scranton, Pa.....-- 219.0 202. 8 (4) 192.3 (?) 105. 1 134. 5 134. 5 91.8 91.8 160. 6 160. 6 (4) 184.1 (‘) 1236. 2 

Seattle, Wash_..__- 213. 4 207.6 (1) 181.8 (2) 119.1 118. 7 118.7 88.1 88.1 144.2 144, 2 (') 184.8 (‘) 146. 6 

Washington,D.C..| 207.4 202. 0 (‘) 211.7 (2) 101.8 126.9 126.8 04.4 94.4 148. 6 148. 4 (') 196. 7 (‘) 146.0 

? Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large citids according to a stag- 


1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional 


cities according to a staggered schedule. 


gered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100) 
—- Meats, Meats Fruits and vegetables : 
pou * F city 
Year and month All a. try Beef Chick Fish ~~ Eggs Bever- + 
foods *ry! and — ucts Can- ages mn 
prod-| ‘igh | Total) and | Pork | Lamb Total | Fresh | eq | Dried Oils | swe 
ucts veal aj StateS.------- 
Pd CU EE CS , eS ee ee ee 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 1069 
po Smee, Fk Ul Of ee BR SE RE CORY ete 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.9 
1920: Average....... Se © ET EE Tsncosdclscécamibaticelnecabedipsrgenciibecas 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 197.9] ))/ 3 Mass----— 
1932: Average....... 86.5 | 82.6 | 79.3 |.....-- RS SAB) EEE HST BNA 84.9} 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9 | 91.1; 91.2) 112.6) 71,1 
1939; Average....... 05.2; 04.5) 96.6) 96.6) 101.1 88.9) 99.5 93.8) 101.0; 95.9/ 91.0] 94.5) 95.1) 923) 93.3) 95.5) 87.7 
August.......| 0.5| 9.4] 96.7/ 95.4/ 99.6] 880/ 98.8) 046/ 99.6; 93.1; 90.7] 92.4] 928) 91.6] 903) 94.9/] g45) (AL. N, Y----- 
1940: Average....... 96.6} 96.8) 96.81 94.4] 102.8] 81.1) 99.7) 948) 110.6] 101.4) 93.8] 96.5] 97.3 | 92.4) 100.6) 92.5) S29] gi. Mont------ 
1941: Average. .| 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2] 97.9) 106.7 101.5) 94.9 
December.....| 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 100.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | log. 5 
1942: Average....... 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 1l9o.¢ 
1943; Average....... 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 196) 
1944; Average....... 136.1 | 108.4 | 120.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 129.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 
1045: Average....... 139.1 | 100.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.6 
August.......| 140.9 | 100.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.6 
1946: A verage....... 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 
June..........| 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 git, Mici----- 
December.....| 186.9 | 141.7 | 197.8 | 190.5 | 187.6 | 193.3 | 198.8 | 189.4 | 267.6 | 200.9 | 201.1 | 185.0 | 180.6 | 172.6 | 268.0 | 176. 207.3 fy ‘ 
‘ n, 1 eX------ 
1047: January....... 183.8 | 143.4 | 199.0 | 192.1 | 190.9 | 190.8 | 205.3 | 185.8 | 271.3 | 190.1 | 181.7 | 187.9 | 184.1 | 173.6 | 269.2 | 178.3 | 201.9 jianapolis, 
February ..... 182.3 | 144.1 | 196.7 | 191.7 | 190.0 | 191.6 | 204.3 | 176.5 | 258.7 | 183.2 | 169.9 | 191.7 | 189.3 | 172.6 | 269.9 | 182.8 | 201.3 son, Miss.'.-- 
BEocuseda 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 204.1 | 196.1 | 217.2 | 200.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 | 187.5 | 174.7 | 199.6 | 199.4 | 172.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 219.1 7 
April. ........| 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 198.7 | 194.6 | 203.5 | 206.5 | 177.1 | 261.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 269.7 | 189.5 | 227.8 son ville, Fla. 
A 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 200.6 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 209.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 79, nsas Ee Mo. 
Pi ncconsnattl 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.1 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.5 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 169.7 | 262.6 181.3 188.3 noxville, enn.! 
eee .«-| 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 219.7 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 182.0 tle Rock, Ark. 
August.......) 196.5 | 155.7 | 228.4 | 220.8 | 230.5 | 220.3 | 232.1 | 180.5 | 262.4 | 183.8 | 212.3 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 165.7 | 263.4 | 181.7 | 178.5 s Angeles, Calit 
September....| 203. 157.8 | 240.6 | 241.9 | 239.7 | 245.9 | 244.0 | 1901.4 | 275.7 | 195.2 | 235.9 | 198.2 | 202.4 | 157.3 | 261.2 | 187.0 | 176.6 
October 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 | 180.5 | 286.5 | 190.1 | 232.7 | 196.6 | 201.1 | 155.2 | 25.6 | 190.8 | 190.0 nisville, Ky---- 
November... ..| 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 | 198.4 | 224.7 | 199.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 251.7 | 194.7 | 196.4] im ianchester, N- E 
Decem ber. 206.9 | 170.5 | 227.3 | 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2 | 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 | 204.9 | 236.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 157.3 | 255.4 | 198.5 | 208.2) 17 mphis, Tenn.. 
= ilwaukee, Wis. 
inneapolis, 





'The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly workers, in ay ay a em and (3) La anyewy No mae to — oo ab 
er ve average prices and indexes for all cities Hifobile, Ala----- 


during the first four days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, city aggregates 

through voluntary reports from chain and — retail food dealers. combined. wark, N. J.--- 

Articles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity w Haven, Cor 

families. ups, for the years 1923 through 1943 (1935-39—100), may be found in Mew Orleans, La 
ulletin No. 799, “Retail Prices of Food—1942 and 1943,” Bureau of Labor Migew York, N. Y 


The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, table 3, p. 15. Mimeographed tables 


ij fixed-base-weigh ee camee method, using weights representing (1) relative 
wit importance of chain and independent store sales in computing city average of the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. Hiforfolk, i" - 


ces; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate-income as 
hiladelphia, Ps 


i 
ittsburgh, Pa. 
ortland, Maine 


oviderie, B 
ichm 'N ¥ 














































































































VIEW, FEBRUARY 1948 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 939 
TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
[1935-39 100} 
Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July June | May ry Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. | June | Aug. 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1047 1947 1947 1947 1946 | 1946 1939 
ted StAtOS.----------00-~ 206. 9 .7 | 201.6] 203.5] 196.5] 193.1 | 190.5 | 187.6] 188.0] 189.5 | 1823] 183.8] 185.9] 145.6 93. 5 
Somcer  Fetk 211.1 | 206.9] 211.1] 200.4| 1989] 1045] 193.0} 190.3| 1946] 190.6] 187.5| 187.5| 1887] 141.0] 92.5 
stellate 217.8; 211.8; 211.5] 212.8) 206.9] 204.6] 202.2/ 198.5] 197.7] 199.3] 189.7] 101.4] 102.3] 152.4 04.7 
 acdiemaoes 217.0 212.7 | 210.7 210.9 | 204.8} 201.8 197.3 195. 8 198.8 | 202.9 193. 5 196. 0 198. 4 147.7 00.7 
REE Be 195.7 | 192.4]; 191.8] 195.3] 187.9 | 183.5] 179.6} 175.6] 176.3] 180.0] 172.7] 177.6] 178.1) 138.0 03.5 
céeiehdenditine 199.0} 196.5] 195.6] 196.8) 191.3] 187.7] 186.9{ 180.8} 180.4 | 184.6] 1785] 180.0] 180.7] 139.1 93. 2 
ee alll 200.3 | 194.8] 193.3] 196.5) 192.4] 188.7] 187.0; 182.5] 179.2/ 179.7] 173.38 | 175.9] 175.8] 140.2 04.5 
Se WEEE ogeanaqoceniee 195.8 | 194.2] 195.0] 195.7] 193.8] 188.9] 185.9] 1847] 183.4] 1845] 175.1] 174.9] 180.2] 139.7 94.1 
Rapids, Iowa !_...... 213.0 | 209.1} 208.7] 212.0; 204.4] 203.7] 203.2] 197.3] 197.3] 195.6]; 190.0] 188.6] 102.7] 148.2]... 
prieston, > es 203. 1 198. 9 201.4 198. 0 189. 8 190. 6 188. 3 187.0 188. 0 189. 2 181.5 180. 5 184. 2 140.8 05,1 
7 = 2 210.5 | 207.8 | 207.1 | 211.0] 203.1) 1984] 103.9] 190.6| 188.6) 100.8; 183.2] 184.5] 187.0] 142.8 92.3 
%, e 
” Re Gite ... chteameo 211.6 | 204.2) 206.9 | 206.7 198.3 | 194.3} 191.1 | 187.9; 188.9] 191.3] 182.8] 182.4) 184.0] 141.4 00. 4 
f. Simp veland, Ohio...-------- 212.3 | 206.1 | 208.7] 211.0] 204.3] 199.7] 1983] 1943] 195.0] 195.1] 186.9] 189.1 | 191.4] 149.3 os 6 
¥. §Mjambus, Obio........--.-- 194.4} 190.1] 192.0] 190.0] 184.9] 1793] 178.4] 176.6] 176.2] 177.0] 170.0] 171.6! 174.0] 136.4 88. 1 
{| ee 208.2] 204.4]; 201.6] 200.3] 195.5] 192.8] 101.4] 1925] 193.8] 191.4] 186.5] 186.3] 187.1] 1424 91.7 
nvef, COl0......0--------- 205. 6 201. 0 197.2 199. 0 195. 8 191.6 191. 9 191.9 192.4 191.4 185. 7 185. 0 190. 6 145. 3 92.7 
srolt, Mich.....--------- 202.0} 196.7 | 199.0) 197.4) 195.5, 101.4) 188.5 | 182.7 | 182.7] 183.0] 175.1 | 176.5] 179.2) 145.4 90.6 
| River, Mass...-...-...- 199.0} 195.0] 195.6] 195.8] 190.0; 188.7] 186.3] 181.7] 183.1] 186.8] 178.2] 180.9] 177.2] 138.1 05.4 
8 218. 1 210.2 | 208.7] 206.4] 200.8 198. 7 196.2 | 197.1 199. 2 196.3 190. 6 192. 5 189. 9 144.0 07.8 
.2 Midianapolis, a 208.8 | 204.3) 204.5] 203.0) 195.5) 191.7 | 188.7] 185.1] 187.9] 187.8] 179.9] 180.0] 184.3] 141.5 90.7 
1 Miekson, Miss.!...........-- 223.2; 213.1} 2126] 212.0] 200.5) 205.6] 202.7] 201.7) 206.0] 203.3] 199.0] 100.1] 200.8] 150.6 d 
t 
3 Mibksonville, Fla....—.....- 216.6} 211.0] 214.7] 209.1 | 205.0] 201.8] 199.1} 196.0] 199.7] 198.8] 189.3] 190.3] 194.8] 150.8 | 05.8 
3 sas City, Mo....—......| 197.3 194, 2 193. 5 193. 5 183. 5 181.3 180. 0 180. 7 182.7 182.3 176. 6 175. 4 75.4 134.8 | 91.5 
? Bi oxville, Tenn.!...-- =e 243.5 | 235.6 | 236.9) 235.9] 225.9] 225.8 | 223.0); 216.8 | 223.4] 225.2] 213.9] 216.4] 220.4 165.6 | : 
1 Mittle Rock, Ark..........- 211.8} 200.4] 200.4] 201.3] 195.1 | 193.6] 189.8] 188.1] 193.0] 190.8] 182.9] 182.4] 184.8] 139.1 04.0 
, Angeles, TE 211.1 | 206.7; 201.9] 2042] 195.4] 193.8} 193.8 | 196.7] 195.7] 195.5] 194.1 194. 3 195. 1 154.8 04.6 
‘ Mboisville, Ky--.—--.......- 198.9} 195.8 | 196.2] 198.2] 189.7] 185.4] 183.4] 180.0] 183.6]; 183.9] 176.6] 177.7) 178.6] 135.6 92.1 
anchester, N. H_......-.-- 204. 7 199.0 | 198.0] 201.3 196.8 | 192.6) 190.3} 185.1 184.0 | 186.8 | 177.5 | 183.6 | 186.7 144.4 04.9 
emphis, Tenn....-....-- 229.7 | 226.2 | 223.6] 220.5] 213.51 210.1} 205.1 201.6 | 204.6) 205.1 198.6 | 200.2) 206.0 3. 6 89.7 
jiwaukee, Wis............- 204. 6 200. 7 197.6 200. 1 196. 8 193. 4 190, 8 186. 6 185. 4 186.9 180. 1 178.0 179.7 144.3 91.1 
inneapolis, Minn_........- 199.3 | 193.7) 194.6 | 197.2] 187.4] 182.5] 182.6] 179.0) 179.6] 181.8] 174.6| 174.0] 180.2] 137.5 95.0 
OS Se ae 216.3 | 206.8} 209.3} 206.8] 200.8] 198.6] 196.9 | 197.0] 201.6] 199.6] 188.7] 189.2] 191.0] 149.8 05.5 
<—- | eae 199.4} 197.4] 194.6] 196.8] 190.0] 186.3] 184.1] 181.1] 183.3] 185.3] 176.5| 178.5] 180.4 | 147.9 05.6 
ow Haven, Conn......... 198.9 | 193.4] 193.8] 196.1 | 191.2] 187.8] 186.4] 180.5] 178.5] 181.4] 174.1] 177.3) 179.1 | 140.4 03.7 
ew Orleans, La........-- 222.1 | 220.2] 219.5] 216.8] 211.0] 207.2] 203.7] 201.1 | 204.0] 204.3] 199.1] 199.7} 202.4] 157.6 97.6 
nap Walt, I0e E ddendauncne 206.1 | 203.9] 200.6] 203.0] 194.3] 191.7] 187.9] 184.8] 187.3 | 189.5] 182.1 | 183.5] 186.1] 149.2 05.8 
OS, ee rs 216.1 | 210.6] 214.3] 210.7 | 203.2] 199.5] 198.0] 198.8] 200.5] 199.8] 101.6] 191.3 | 195.0] 146.0 93.6 
maha, Nebr._.............; 202.6 | 198.1] 195.6 | 197.9] 191.1] 187.2] 187.4] 183.8] 183.2] 183.2] 178.3 | 178.2] 182.9] 139.5 92.3 
—* ae 224.1 | 220.3} 212.3 | 212.9) 211.4] 205.5] 201.7] 195.1] 198.3] 197.2] 183.9] 187.1] 186.2] 151.3 93. 4 
hiladelphia, Pa..........-. 201.8} 197.5] 196.2] 199.8] 191.7] 188.9] 187.1] 183.4] 181.9] 185.8] 177.2] 179.7] 181.8] 143.5 93.0 
~~ Sa 209.6 | 205.2] 206.1] 209.8) 202.0] 199.9] 196.9] 192.4] 189.9] 1092.0 | 185.6 | 185.2| 187.7! 147.1 92.5 
Lcaliitmihdiletnlnere 195, 2 190. 7 190. 9 193. 6 191.0 188. 4 185.3 180. 2 181.4 184.8 174.3 79.8 180. 5 138. 4 05,9 
ortland, Oreg_............. 219.0} 214.2] 208.7] 209.9] 205.0] 202.7] 199.7} 200.8; 201.4; 198.1 191.2 | 192.8 196. 0 158, 4 06.1 
rovidence, R. L..........- 210.5 | 206.1} 206.5 | 208.2] 200.6] 100.3 194.2] 186.1] 185.5| 189.8] 180.5] 183.8] 184.0] 144.9 93.7 
ichmond, Va__............- 7.6} 201.0] 205.1 | 203.8] 194.3] 188.4] 185.8] 186.3] 188.3] 188.8] 182.1 181.5 | 186.5] 138.4 92.2 
= 5 cea 200.1} 194.9] 1923] 195.5] 192.2] 187.4] 185.2] 180.5] 178.4] 180.3] 174.3] 177.4] 176.8] 142.5 92.3 
a ee ae 215.2 | 209.9 209. 4 215.9 | 205.0} 200.9 196.8 193. 4 195, 2 198. 9 188. 4 187.4 189.3 147.4 93.8 
i, ae 195.9 | 191.2] 191.0] 1921] 183.4] 179.3] 178.5] 176.8] 176.6) 179.1] 172.3] 173.1} 177.7] 137.3 04.3 
alt Lake City, Utah.......| 209.7] 202.6] 199.4] 200.7] 197.6] 192.2| 192.6] 189.3] 189.2] 186.8] 1841] 183.9] 100.6] 151.7 94.6 
weeee---| 215.7] 214.4] 208.8] 210.4] 200.4] 200.4] 196.9] 100.9] 201.7) 199.5 105.4) 200.6) 2046) 155.5 93.8 
ptiictignaowsece 222, 2 217. 5 219.2 | 220.3 215.1 207.4 200.4 | 208.2) 208.9 213.1 203. 203. 8 205.8 158. 5 06.7 
ee 210.0} 202.8} 199.1 | 206.6] 199.5] 196.1] 194.9] 189.2| 188.0/| 188.9/| 182.6] 180.9] 185.2) 144.0 92.1 
pattie, SL TTT 213.4 | 207.6 | 205.4 | 206.0} 200.3] 197.1] 193.3] 193.9) 196.4] 104.3 187.4 | 189.6 | 195.9] 151.6 04.5 
kT 217.3 | 213.2} 213.6 | 217.1 | 211.0] 205.9] 203.5 | 200.2) 201.7] 2023) 194.5| 193.4] 191.6] 150.1 94.1 
Washington, D. O........... 207.4 202. 0 200.9 | 202.9 197.1 190. 2 190.9 187.8 189.4 190.3 181.3 183.7 186.1 145. 5 04. 1 
ichita, Kans.!........... 221.6 | 215.1} 213.8] 213.8] 201.8] 1908] 197.3) 195.3] 198.7] 196.6) 100.1 | 193.3 | 196.5) 154.4 |....... 
Winston-Salem, N. C.!_....| 211.3 207.1 208. 4 205. 8 199.0 195.0 194, 4 191.8 197.2 | 199.2 189. 6 192. 6 195.3 te Iiteesnace 
' June 1940= 100. 
pmpnornanrnga awn irnon nw rryvrasry OA 


a i <a 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods ! 




















































































Aver- Indexes 1935-39= 100 
e 
© odit Ne De- N Se A 
omm y e- 0- p- u- ; 
ser | Ser | So” | ep | ‘Sor | Scr | Say | Tear | 367 | ABS Maes) ears |r| a 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 2947 | i947 1947 | 1947 | ber iliags and month 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Tents 
Flour, wheat............ 5 pounds..| 54.1 | 200.6 | 204.8 | 194.0 | 189.2 | 187.0 | 187.4 | 189.9 | 191.5 | 187.5 | 171.9 | 164.2 161.4 | 158 9 | 
0 Se 11 ounces../ 16.0 | 169.3 | 164.3 | 157.9 | 151.7 | 144.9 | 140.7 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 129.6 | 120.4 | 128.2] 127.4 126.4 
SE ninecimotiientindsi pound../ 11.2 | 218.1 | 217.5 | 211.9 | 204.5 | 192.4 | 182.1 | 178.1 | 176.6 | 177.5 | 175.4 | 176.3 | 178.1 | 1769 Average------ 
Rice’... eee ee ee-----40_...| 20.8 | 116.9 | 116.8 | 114.0 | 111.5 | 106.8} 100.0) © ( (4) (0) « (4) “|g july---------- 
Rolled oats 4_........... 20 ounces..| 16.8 | 152.6 | 151.1 | 143.4 | 135.6 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 127.7 | 126.1 | 124.5 | 122.1 | 122.0 | 122.1 | yo) >| November ---+ 
Bakery products: t, May--------~" 
Bread, white.............. pound..} 13.6 | 159.8 | 157.5 | 149.3 | 147.9 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.5 | 146.1 | 146.4 | 141.7 | 137.0 | 136.3 | 1359! gimme Aver@ge----~- 
Vanilla cookies.............. do....| 41.6 | 180.2 | 178.7 } 176.2 | 176.3 | 174.9 | 174.9 | 173.3 | 172.2 | 172.4) 169.0] 167.1] 168.1 166.1 | 
Meats, poultry, and fish: ad Average. ----- 
a » Average.---~ 
: August.----- 
Round steak_....... -----G0....| 79.9 | 236.4 | 234.2 | 243.8 | 256.4 | 247.6 | 236.7 | 230.9 | 205.2 | 202.3 | 201.7 | 194.6 | 195.4 | 190.3 ; Average----- 
ee ree do....| 66.7 | 231.7 | 229.9 | 237.0 | 241.7 | 231.8 | 220.4 | 216.0 | 197.6 | 195.7 | 196.5 | 192.5 | 194.4 192 oi 7 
Chuek roast_....... wwn~-0.....] 56,4 | 251.5 | 253.5 | 260.1 | 258.9 | 248.5 | 233.3 | 225.7 | 204.4 | 203.1 | 206.7 | 201.0 | 207.7 | 206.3) cam: AverMge----- 
. eae a BL. anne e---G0...-) 46.8 | 161.5 | 150.3 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 151.3 | 145.3 | 142.0] 130.7 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.0 | 133.2 | 134.1 () December - - - 
Teal: 9 Average. ---~ 
t p wae jeveeueubddccoes do....| 85,0 | 213.1 | 211.8 | 217.7 | 222.6 | 212.0 | 210.2 | 211.4 197.0 | 194.0 | 195.4 | 188.7 | 182.5 174.9) y » Average. ---- 
ork: » Average----- 
0 ee do....| 68.0 | 206.2 | 214.7 | 248.8 | 257.9 | 230.2 | 226.4 | 225.3 | 214.2 | 202.0 | 219.0 | 191.7 | 182.1 | 175.2) , 
Bacon, sliced............ do... 87.2 | 228.8 | 227.6 | 230.4 | 224.7 | 208.4 | 195.5 | 189.9 | 181.2 | 189.9 | 202.1 | 180.8 | 187.7 | 197.3 | ges: Average----- 
Ham, whole............. do....| 65.6 | 223.3 | 218.2 | 244.2 | 256.7 | 245.3 | 231.2 | 227.7 | 217.5 | 224.9 | 241.2 | 210.1 | 215.1 | 222)! ; August -.---- 
ee do....| 87.5 | 275.3 | 265.6 | 243.7 | 227.7 | 194.9 | 188.3 | 180.5 | 192.3 | 211.7 | 211.5 | 185.4 | 202.8 | 240.9 P 
. | 4 verage noae. il 
EAB non sccceprepevcccecce do....| 63.8 | 225.0 | 230.7 | 220.8 | 247.9 | 235.8 | 232.3 | 233.0 | 215.0 | 212.9 | 217.8 | 213.7 | 216.3 | 208.7| gf June.-.----- 
pomry: Roasting chickens... . . do....| 57.5 | 190.7 | 184.6 | 189.5 | 191.4 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 182.3 | 179.6 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 176.5 | 185.8 | 189 December - - 
Fish (fresh, frozen).......... do....| @ 260.7 | 262.3 | 248.8 | 242.7 | 231.8 | 231.5 | 225.1 | 227.4 | 237.6 | 248.2 | 242.1 | 262.6 | 262.6 7: Average ---- 
" D Salmon, pink........ 16-ounce can..} 51.3 | 301.0 | 386.7 | 365.6 | 342.2 | 323.1 | 317.5 | 313.8 | 308.4 | 301.1 | 289.2 | 279.5 | 267.9 | 253.7 | v7 | et a 
a products: . ‘ ebruary--- 
i pound..| 95.4 | 262.0 | 242.2 | 222.4 | 251.7 | 222.1 | 210.6 | 194.3 | 190.8 | 202.2 | 227.7 | 209.3 | 218.4 | 251 4 | 4 March.-.--- 
CREE... « .-- 222 2---ccccececeee- do....} 61.4 | 236.1 | 230.9 | 226.2 | 221.0 | 215.6 | 215.6 | 211.4 | 213.9 | 234.7 | 233.7 | 234.9 | 242.9 | 251.6) » Apeil — 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ......... quaft..| 20.8 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.5 | 163.0 | 158.8 | 155.9 | 151.8 | 152.9] 156.6 | 158.4 | 159.5 | 165.5 | 166.7 v \Y-------° 
Milk, fresh (grocery) ............ do....| 19.9 | 176.3 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 167.2 | 162.4 | 159.5 | 155.1 | 156.4 | 160.1 | 161.6 | 163.9 | 170.3 | 171.4) y June..-----: 
Milk, evaporated.__... 14¥-ounce can..| 13.3 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 177.2 | 175.3 | 175.2 | 175.1 | 176.6 | 179.8 | 186.0 | 193.5 | 193.9 | 195.1 | 195.2 | ” July------ 
Eges: Egus, fresh .................- dozen..| 81.8 | 236.1 | 224.7 | 232.7 | 235.9 | 212.3 | 203.0 | 183.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 169.9 | 181.7 | 201.1| y August .--- 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: October 
(a pound..| 11.6 | 221.8 | 214.3 | 216.1 | 219.7 | 200.8 | 259.6 | 205.9 | 286.0 | 277.1 | 258.0 | 246.5 | 239.5 | 237.8 
EA EERARE Teo A do....| 15.6 | 257.8 | 256.9 | 254.6 | 252.3 | 245.9 | 247.1 | 250.0 | 251.2 | 248.2 | 246.4 | 244.8 | 243.1 | 240.4 
Oranges, size 200........... dozen..| 37.7 | 133.4 | 147.9 | 172.2 | 174.1 | 181.0 | 161.1 | 150.8 | 153.5 | 155.6 | 152.9 | 133.6 | 133.2 | 150.2 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, a ee eee pound..; 20.3 | 186.7 | 237.1 | 215.4 | 157.4 | 122.2 | 138.3 | 164.3 | 192.7 | 262.5 | 327.2 | 233.1 | 172.1 | 184.0 
| Rees do....| 90 | 237.2 | 192.9 | 165.3 | 170.0 | 234.8 | 168.9 | 204.5 | 241.7 | 167.7 | 172.4 | 172.8 | 164.8 | 140.9 
EE EERE DEP TOES bunch..} 16.7 | 311.3 | 261.3 | 241.8 | 205.7 | 179.4 | 180.2 | 170.1 | 171.5 | 156.8 | 171.0 | 167.9 | 196.6 | 178.8 
AE TRE AEE TEs .-| 14.8] 179.9 | 170.8 | 151.6 | 189.1 | 172.4 | 146.3 | 1239.6 | 181.7 | 141.0 | 154.3 | 187.8 | 165.8 | 153.6 
| EET RE und..} 10.8 | 260.7 | 229.3 | 194.5 | 188.9 | 190.2 | 184.7 | 180.1 | 180.3 | 158.0 | 124.8 | 121.7 | 119.4 | 115.6 
Ut chcieeeasahedts 15 pounds..; 79.9 | 222.5 | 211.1 | 201.7 | 202.7 | 214.8 | 262.2 | 244.5 | 219.5 | 207.4 | 180.2 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 171.2 
f i icspdinnncidneddoneds pound..| 12.0 | 167.5 | 154.1 |°172.2 | 195.5 | 174.4 | 165.7 | 151.2 | 154.7 | 174.2 | 206.8 | 189.8 | 193.9 | 161.0 
’ o as oom hoencoudssecesd ee 9.5 | 183.9 | 173.3 | 174.2 | 195.8 | 234.9 | 226.7 | 223.8 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 203.2 | 202.7 | 196.7 
an : 
I idee No. 24 can..| 31.2 161.9 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 163.8 | 168.1 | 168.6 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 167.7 | 167.4 | 167.6 | 167.0 | 
, =a aes 2 do....| 34.8 | 160.1 | 168.2 | 154.6 | 152.8 | 151.7] 152.0 | 150.7 | 152.5 | 152.1 | 150.9 | 150.4 | 150.8 | 148.4 
Canned vegetables: 
CAlicabdddiibecendindiiie No. 2 can..| 19.3 | 155.5 | 152.5 | 149.8 | 146.9 | 147.1 | 146.5 | 145.5 | 145.6 | 145.6 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 145.0 | 143.9| ga 
SR aS ee do....| 15.4 | 117.9 | 117.9 | 118.0 | 116.9 | 118.3 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 123.2 | 123.8 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 120.9 | 120.3 80.8 
cE ae do....| 16.7 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 183.9 | 191.8 | 213.2 | 220.6 | 224.7 | 230.4 | 230.9 | 232.8 | 233.6 | 236.3 | 233.8 | §2f 
Dried fruite: Prunes........... pound 22.3 | 219.4 | 219.0 | 228.7 | 236.8 | 245.3 | 248.4 | 245.5 | 254.7 | 257.9 | 259.3 | 257.4 | 253.8 | 252.7/ 047 
Dried 1 ~ ae Navy beans...do....| 22.5 | 306.0 | 207.5 | 202.3 | 204.2 | 286.6 | 285.4 | 284.2 | 284.2 | 283.2 | 285.3 | 284.5 | 288.2/ 287.0) mo 
povernass lls CED. ocivcancciipesst do....| 49.8 | 198.1 | 194.3 | 190.5 | 186.6 | 181.3 | 180.5 | 181.1 | 189.1 | 189.7 | 187.0 | 182.7 | 177.9 | 175.8 93.3 
and ous: 
OS eee ee ee do....| 36.2 | 242.7 | 228.6 | 215.9 | 181.3 | 166.8 | 170.3 | 180.8 | 191.8 | 258.4 | 257.7 | 215.7 | 216.6 | 233.8) 65.2 
pe nee veg. shortening*..do....| 45.6 | 220.0 | 197.7 | 191.5 | 190.9 | 203.6 | 212.5 | 219.2 | 236.6 | 247.6 | 222.0 | 214.2] 213.9 | 213.9/ %9 
GD GURMIENG.. cachocaccebeucecs« pint..| 36.9 | 152.4 | 150.2 | 149.7 | 150.3 | 151.8 | 154.2 | 158.6 | 173.2 | 173.6 | 166.2 | 162.2 | 163.1 | 162.4| (5 
eunpetatean seneeseuscosousss pound..| 41.7 | 228.9 | 214.4 | 208.9 | 198.0 | 219.1 | 219.9 | 221.5 | 227.3 | 251.2 | 241.5 | 230.8 | 232.8 | 234.1 8.6 
and sw : 
Sa =| 9.9 | 184.6 | 184.1 | 182.7 | 182.0 | 180.7 | 180.6 | 181.0 | 180.6 | 180.6 | 179.9 | 179.2 | 176.9 | 175.3 08.6 
! Beginning in August, was discontinued for macaroni, whole wheat 3 Average price not computed. 
a bread, rye bread, an ah sliced ham, lamb rib chops, canned 4 Index not computed. 
grapefruit Juice, canned green beans, tea, standard shortening in cartons, § Not priced in earlier period. 
: pone butter, and corn sirup. Their importance in the family budget has * Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 
allocited to related foods. 7 July 1947=100. 
i * February 1043 100. 
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TaBLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 












































[1926== 100) 
4 All 
Fuel Chem Mis- = |an 
- . com- m ° 
AD Hides | rex. | and | Metals! pana-| icals | House-| cella- Semi- | Manu-| modi- | ties 
Aug com- | Farm and tile ht- | and and | fur- | neous | R@w | manu-/  fac- ties | except 
and month modi- prod- | Foods | leather prod- metal a. 3 allied | nish- | com- mate- | fac- tured except | f Pp 
ties | Ute Prod- | ‘ucts prod- | ‘rials | prod- | ings | modi-| “als | tured | prod- free prod 
ucts rials ucts 3 ucts ties articles | ucts ? q ucts 
ucts ? and 
foods # 
‘ Average. .---- 69.8 71.5 64.2 68. 1 67.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 60.4 69.0 70.0 
f » Sgly..-----<< 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 65, 7 
f - November... 136.3 150.3 128.6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143. 5 101.8 178.0 99.2 142.3 138. 8 162. 7 130. 4 131.0 129.9 
May.--------- 167.2 169.8 147.3 193. 2 188.3 159.8 155. 5 164. 4 173.7 143.3 176.5 163. 4 253. 0 157.8 165. 4 170. 6 
‘ Average. ----- 95. 3 104.9 99.9 109.1 90. 4 83.0 100. 6 95.4 94.0 04.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.3 01.6 
Mle. Average. .---- 64.8} 48.2] 61.0] 729] 64.9]/ 703] 80.2] 71.4] 739] 751] 644] 55.1] 50.3] 70.3] 683] 70.2 
Average. ....- 77.1 65.3 70.4 05. 6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80.4 79.5 81.3 
August.....-- 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74. 5 79.1 77.9 80.1 
Average. ..--- 7%3.6| 67.7) 71.3| 100.8] 738] 71.7| 958| 048] 77.0] 885] 77.3] 71.9] 79.1] 81.6] 80.8] 283.0 
+ Average...--- 87.3 82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99. 4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83. 5 86.9 89.1 88.3 89.0 
December. ... 93. 6 04.7 90.5 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 107.8 90. 4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04.6 93.3 93.7 
Average..-.. 2 98.8 105.9 99.6 117.7 96. 9 78.5 103.8 110.2 05. 5 102. 4 89.7 100. 6 92. 6 08. 6 97.0 95.5 
Average...... 103.1 122.6 106.6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100. 1 08.7 96. 9 
Average. .--.- 104.0 123.3 104.9 116. 98. 4 83.0 103.8 115.6 95.2 104.3 03.6 113.2 04.1 100.8 09. 6 08. 5 
» Average...... 105. 8 128. 2 106. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95.2 104. 5 04.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 09.7 
August...-... 105. 7 126.9 106. 4 118.0 99. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104. 5 94.8 116.3 95. 5 101.8 100. 9 99.9 
f; Average...... 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 109. 5 
| iN 112.9] 140.1] 11290] 1224] 109.2] 87.8] 1122] 1299] 964] 110.4| 985] 1263] 105.7] 107.3] 106.7] 1056 
December....| 140.9 168.1 160.1 176.7 134.7 06. 1 134.7 157.8 125. 7 120. 2 108.9 153. 2 136. 2 135.7 134.8 124.7 
Average..-.-..- 151.8 181.3 168. 7 181.9 140.9 108. 7 145.0 179. 5 127.3 129. 1 114.3 165. 6 148. 5 145. 5 145, 1 134.8 
January...... 141.5 165. 0 156. 2 175.1 136. 6 97.7 138.0 169.7 128.1 123.3 110.3 152. 1 138.8 136.7 136.1 127.6 
February..... 144.5 170. 4 162.0 173.8 138.0 97.9 137.9 174.8 129.3 124.6 110.9 154.9 142.1 139. 7 138. 6 128.5 
March...... --| 149.5 182.6 167.6 174.6 139.6 100.7 139.9 177.5 132. 2 125.8 115.3 163. 2 145.9 143.3 142.1 131.1 
_ Saran: 147.7 177.0 162.4 166. 4 139. 2 103. 4 140.3 178.8 133. 2 127.8 115.7 160. 1 144. 5 141.9 141.0 131.8 
ERR 147.1 175.7 159.8 170.8 138. 9 103.3 141.4 177.0 127.1 128.8 116.1 158. 6 144.9 141.7 140. 6 131.9 
— EEE 147.6 177.9 161.8 173. 2 138.9 103.9 142.6 174.4 120.2 129.2 112.7 160. 2 145.9 141.7 140.7 131.4 
July.......-.-| 150.6 181.4 167.1 178.4 139. 5 108. 9 143.8 175.7 118. 129.8 113.0 165.3 147.0 144.0 143.6 133. 4 
August....... 153.6 181.7 172.3 182.1 140.8 112.5 148.9 179.7 117.5 129.7 112.7 167.0 149.5 147.6 147.2 136. 0 
September....| 157.4] 186.4] 179.3] 1848] 1420] 1141] 150.7] 183.3] 1223] 130.6] 115.9] 1708] 1520] 151.6] 150.8] 138.2 
October... .... 168.5} 189.7] 177.8] 191.7] 143.0] 115.9] 151.1] 185.8] 128.6/ 1323] 117.1 | 175.1] 1541] 151.1] 151.5] 140,0 
November....| 159.5 | 187.9] 178.0] 2024] 144.7] 1181] 151.5] 187.5] 135.8] 1329] 1188] 1755] 1564] 152.1] 153.1 142.1 
December....| 163.1 196. 7 178. 4 203. 1 147.6 124.3 152.1 191.0 135. 0 134.8 121.5 182.9 157.9 154. 5 155. 5 145.3 




























1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data on 

pts. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete reports. 

ces prevailing on exchanges. The weekly in is calculated Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
om one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgrou 

ces. Monthly indexes for the last two months are prelim and economic groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932. 


The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base te method, 1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with 1946. The rate of 
ith —_ ting quantities produced for sale in 1 1. (Fora production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average 
tailed of the method of calculation see ““Revised Method of rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement 
culation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices for motor 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Decem ber 1937.) vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor vehicles were 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the weety and not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried April 1942 
mthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is prices forward {n each computation through Septem ber 1946. 


TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 










































































{Indexes 1926=100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, Table D-7] 
All 
Hides Fuel | Metals Chemi Sem! jm. | com 
ue e emi- emi- com- 
F.4 Farm and |Textile| and | and — cals and a Miscel-| Raw | manu- Nn mee modities — 
Week ending | “aj. | prod- | Foods | leather] prod- | lighting) metal a. allied |“{ig | !aneous) mate- ifactured| "1 oq. | except ms 
ties ucts prod- | ucts | mate- | prod- als prod- goods goods | rials prod- ucts farm prod- 
ucts rials ucts ucts ucts prod- nets and 
ucts foods 
1947 
NOV. D...ceccncel §187.4 187.7 | 173.8} 105.9] 142.7] 118.3 151.3 185, 2 127.8 133. 4 117.2} 175.9 154. 6 150.0 150. 8 140.9 
Nov. 8 eer SER | 157.9 186. 1 176.3 198. 7 142.9 118.4 151.3 185. 2 129.1 133.4 117.9 175. 2 155. 2 151.0 151.6 141.3 
50¥, IE nnaconthoun 158. 5 186. 9 178.0 199.6 | 142.9 118.7 151.3 185.3 131.3 133. 5 118.1 175.8 155. 4 151.7 152.3 141.5 
OCs Ti ceducdtaies 159. 2 188. 6 178.8 | 200.4 144.0 118.7 151.3 186.1 136. 5 134.7 118.1 176.7 156.1 152.2 152.7 142.0 
OU. Tnicawiuslitetign! 159.8 190.3 178.3 203.3 144.7 119.1 161.3 187.2 138.0 134.8 118.7 177.9 157.1 152. 5 153, 1 142.6 
a rere 161.0 193. 6 179.6 | 204.0] 145.3 119.4 151.3 187.6 138. 4 134.8 120.1 180. 0 157.3 153.3 153.7 143. 1 
.) Berne 161.4} 196.2] 179.0} 204.9] 1463] 120.2] 151.5] 188.4) 135.1] 135.2] 119.8] 180.9] 157.0) 153.7] 153.7 143. 5 
‘ROR 162. 5 196.9 178.2] 204.4 146.9 126.2; 151.6 189. 1 132.9 135.3 120.5 183. 4 156.9 154.4 154.9 145.4 
POD, TE ncstiiiibitiioten 163.0 | 197.0 | 177.8] 203.4 146. 9 127.7 | 1620] 189.1 133.0 | 135.3 121.6 183, 4 157.4 155.0 155.4 146. 0 
1948 
aE 164.4 199. 2 181.3 202.2 | 147.5 128. 5 182.0 180, 4 135.0] 135.3 121.8 184. 5 157.9 156. 6 156. 6 146.9 
A TO clinica tial 164.5 | 197.0| 1821] 200.3] 145.8/ 130.0] 1528] 189.7] 139.0] 136.7) 1221] 1829) 158.4) 157.3] 157.3 146. 4 
_ eer 165. 5 201.5 181.2} 201.4 145.7 130.0 153. 2 191.1 140.8 136. 9 123.0 186. 0 157.1 157.6 157.5 147.6 
an. Th cilities 164. 4 109.2; 177.4} 201.6); 145.5 130. 4 153. 9 191.3 139.3 137.2 | 123.6 184. 8 156. 5 156.5 156.7 147. 
_ eet ee 163. 7 195. 1 176. 5 201.2; 145.8 131. 2 154. 1 191.3 139. 3 137.5 123.9 1 157.3 156. 5 156. 8 148, 
1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 
773955488 
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Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
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ents... 


products. 
2, table D-7, 


eee eee ee 


poultry.... 
Hides and skins. ....-....- 


TABLE D-9 
Other farm products. 


Other leather products... 


tet tied kek tnd 
tte od 


Fertilizer materials... .... 


Drug and pharmaceutical 


Se enien 


Cotton goods............. 
Hosiery and underwear... 


MORGR...coccsaseneaeeeeces 
Olls and fats.............. 
1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 


Woolen and worsted 
Other textile prod 
Fuel and lighting materials. . . 
Sea etuet car SRE 
Agricultural im 
Farm pale Sm 
Mixed fertilizers.......... 


TiRa + ccesqccoseqnagivecss 


Group and subgroup 








All commodities ?............. 
Farm products............... 
eee 
Cereal 
Fruits 








Metals and metal products ?_. 
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Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 

















Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages} Man-days aoa month 
Month and year ree Distant 
eginning eginning Percent of 
in month or oo in month or aa Number estimated 

year year 8 working time 
ESS ES eae ee mee Ee ee 5 aS ere 16, 900, 000 0. 27 
A i he i ie are t: Sas a SE idementcedéeis RE Eiingeicocsesces 38, 000, 000 47 
NE aed niaemcccontiveninoousniplliiie NN ee SAE. 116, 000, 000 1, 43 
fe. esd nondagienspencecccoesetocccoenadnouss DE Encihtididenanasan i RR a 35, 000, 000 4 
168 402 76, 400 500, 000 3, 130, 000 46 

320 480 105, 000 165, 000 1, 400, 000 0.2 

300 500 75, 000 155, 000 1, 300, 000 2 

370 575 95, 000 170, 000 1, 200, 000 3 

480 700 630, 000 675, 000 8, 600, 000 1.2 

470 775 225, 000 690, 000 6, 800, 000 1,0 

380 675 450, 000 575, 000 4, 000, 000 .6 

300 550 250, 000 625, 000 4, 000, 000 5 

335 550 110, 000 250, 000 2, 500, 000 .4 

’ 200 400 75, 000 175, 000 2, 000, 000 .3 

175 350 60, 000 145, 000 1, 900, 000 —_ 

150 275 45, 000 100, 000 700, 000 a” 

elect caccsatannegaostapalsheue 120 225 30, 000 50, 000 500, 000 1 
































All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
olying six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘“‘man- 


or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees 
are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


2 All 1947 figures are estimates. Data for some months have been revised 















































ys idle” and “workers involved’’ cover all workers made idle in establish- but are subject to further revision as final information is received. Figures 
ats directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect for December, particularly, are based on incomplete data. 
* ° oe 
: Building and Construction 
" TABLE F-1: Estimated Construction Expenditures, by Type of Construction ! 
B. 
‘ 
Estimated expenditures (in millions) 
os 
) Type of construction 1948 1947 1939 
-— baiaeeeaial 
Jan.? | Dec.’ | Nov.?| Oct Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb Jan. | Total® Total 
(eh LS — | 
TE ee $1, 261 |$1, 352 | $1,475 | $1, 546 $1, 484 $1,442 |$1, 349 |$1, 246 gt, 127 $1,028 | $054 $913 | $966 ‘$14,872 $6, 836 
ew construction 4._................------ “1,106 | 1,176 | 1,272 | 1,334 | 1,270 | 1,242 | 1,161 | 1,070, 955| 876| 826| 795 | 839 |12,825| 6,002 
Private construction. ................-- 899 962 | 1,001 990 962 937 876 811 722 662 648 634 666 | 9, 871 3, 619 
Residential building (nonfarm)-__..| 510 555 565 530 490 461 429 387 342 306 285 284 300 | 4,934] 2,114 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)*.| 276 285 290 283 275 266 259 254 245 240 247 260 275 | 3,179 785 
SP ent; 130 133 136 137 138 139 139 140 141 142 146 152 159 | 1,702 254 
RS ell 89 93 96 sv 83 75 73 70 61 55 57 62 69 RNS 287 
SS 57 59 58 57 54 52 47 44 43 43 44 46 47 504 244 
Farm construction................- 13 15 25 50 65 75 60 50 40 30 20 10 10 450 226 
|i 100 107 121 127 132 135 128 120 95 86 96 80 81 | 1,308 404 
Public construction._................-- 207 214 271 344 317 305 285 259 233 214 178 173 | 2,954 | 2,443 
SE ncccccscenees 4 4 6 10 8 ) v 6 4 16 24 33 39 173 65 
Nonresidential ding soxeeps 
military and naval facilities) -__.- 56 54 53 54 49 45 44 42 41 41 36 32 33 524 835 
Industrial facilities *. .........- 0 0 0 l 1 1 2 2 3 4 3 3 5 25 23 
sown 56 54 53 53 48 44 42 40 38 37 33 29 28 409 812 
Military and naval facilities... _.. 15 17 19 23 21 22 19 15 15 15 12 12 12 202 125 
aT eae 55 60 110 164 147 139 128 117 95 75 48 34 37 | 1,154 835 
0  £ Se STR 7 79 83 93 92 90 85 79 73 67 58 50 52 01 583 
7 37 40 45 44 43 40 36 30 25 22 20 21 403 330 
42 43 48 48 47 45 43 43 42 36 30 $1 408 253 
176 203 212 205 200 188 176 162 152 128 118 127 | 2,047 774 
56 70 72 70 69 65 60 54 47 36 33 32 664 200 
60 68 70 70 68 65 62 58 55 52 Ht 55 733 180 
60 65 70 65 63 58 54 50 50 40 35 40 650 304 


















































§ Excludes nonresidential buiding by privately owned public utilities. 
* Excludes expenditures to. construct facilities used in atomic energy 


pro 5 
 Nfataly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 
* Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous publ 


en 
t of ° 


ser vice 


Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which build- 
permits are generally —— 
Covers maintenance and repairs. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Finan iir,sLE F— 
Construction, by Type of Project ! Uri 
Valuation (in thousands) 
uildings Conservation and 
Pertod 7! = * 
All types of Electrifica- | Highways, | water 
projects | Airports’ River, bar-| tion ¢ ntiest sewage , ri, 
Residential Nonrest- | Reclama | _ bor and 
dential tion flood con- 
OED, .coccesevenssytbutisnccesss $1, 533, 439 ” 1 $63, 465 $497, 929 $73, 797 $115, 913 $14,878 | $511,685 $154,807 $100 
Ei eesententacetianattbastote 1, 586, 604 753 231, 071 438, 151 115, 612 109, 811 20,775 701 118, 131 183, 
i blisgedhnbdiabsoudevanuntn 7, 775, 497 579, 176 549,472 | 5, 580,917 150, 708 67, 087 32, 538 347, 988 152, 343 21, 
i wueéehonseadbidhniitceivend 1, 450, 252 14, 859 435, 453 114, 208 169, 253 131, 152 4, 556 535, 784 13, 231 
Sa 1, 261, 125 15, 252 48, 965 211, 701 76, 677 225, 114 7, 484 656, 822 7, 660 
1946: December. ............... 54, 100 122 204 7, 898 572 1, 908 3, 290 39, 966 0 
a ee 86, 642 2, 159 3a 35, 903 2, 447 19, 231 475 25, 561 20 
February.........- s 58, 508 237 2, 505 10, 442 5, 188 4, 220 589 34, 529 172 
i cnnctebiitbnnbneimainenl 92, 913 340 6, 197 8, 942 13, 803 21, 082 414 42, 388 46 
Sp nounmtitind tiie dicnattdl 122, 646 387 7, 0835 16, 512 7, 892 16, 912 312 72, 218 753 
ER Ce ae 120, 606 1, 348 5, 968 14, 486 4, 443 27, 148 182 64, 242 2, 217 
} ee 176, 092 5, 466 21, 248 35, 919 11,779 38, 923 892 67,177 2, 698 
Gi tnsuvensitindbnaoenn 70, 396 1, 224 409 5, 938 1, 763 2, 025 283 57, 845 40 
A a pediinn 119, 793 1, 324 4, 347 28, 443 16, 186 3, 226 309 65, 742 v2 | 
September. .. 88, 142 163 409 4, 572 1, 699 20, 497 52 59, 827 831 1] mon 
RTECS 104, 254 1, 899 569 4, 463 921 15, 900 1, 638 73, 724 140 
SOA. 112, 451 466 710 15, 641 44, 082 1, 108 49, 220 275 1 
December *............... 108, 592 239 90 30, 440 6, 928 11, 868 1, 230 54, 349 444 a includes value 
in ts 
soe table F-3, 
! Covers pete Snaneed whet or partially from Federal funds. Ex- ' Covers forestry, railroad construction, and other types of h ude ts 
cludes off-cont inent construction beginning ‘with January 1943. Projects ay ~ not elsewhere classified. oe - 
classified as secret by the military are excluded. ‘1 in “All other types.” 
4 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building ’ Includes nonresidential construction at the site of three Resettlement 44 F-5 
constructian. ministration for which a break-down of residential and nonresident 
+ Inclufles additions, alterations, and repairs. costs is not a Are 
4 Excludes loans granted by the Rural Electrification Administration. § Revised. 





* Preliminary, 


TABLE F-8: Permit Valuation’ of Urban Building Construction Scheduled to be Started, by Clay 
of Construction, and by Source of Funds? (Federal and Non-Federal) 

































































Valuation (in thousands) 

All building construction New residential building # New nonresidential building ——- — 
Period 
A ae es a ee 
Total | Non-Fed-| Federal | Total Federal} Total | pNOD-.| Federal | Total | NOP | Foden 
Private | Public 
| 
ee ee ee we 707, > 958 615 ea ee 804 |$1, 510, 688 GOR 287, 600 |$278, 472 1, 351 | $37,121 
ioe CTR RE MEE oS oat vet “0 or ar 10 $2, 147, 254 |$55, 991 tt * ior 1a taibont|* 87,000 |$278, 472 [$241,351 ae 
1046: November..... 272, 745 263, 253 9,492 | 149,863 581 0 282 81, 507 73, 001 8,416 | 41,375 | 40, 58! ™ 
ber..... 229, 809 221, 059 8,750 | 109,101 109, 101 0 0 78, 514 70, 792 7,722 | 42,104) 41,166 1,08 
1047: January....... 583 886 15,607 | 132,444 125,180 | 7, 264 0 506 522 GR 633 184 140 
> — Aan ares | same | ‘frm isnss| isone| °-o 0| seae| ree at Sosor | seosi| i 
Be ialictenm 382, 344 372, 565 9,779 | 207, 967 206, 381 1, 586 0 109, 887 | 102, £30 057 | 64,490 | 63,354 1, 1% 
peti Di taeidanttllines 440, 289 420, 276 11,013 | 241, 815 239, 866 0 1, 949 123,558 | 115,420 7,638 | 74,916 | 73, 490 1,4% 
ERE 427, 406 418, 614 8,792 | 227,047 227, 947 0 0 126,734 | 120, \201 6,533 | 72,725 | 70, 466 228 
sh teteemiinel 480, 854 460, 321 26,533 | 261,072 254,555 | 3, 857 2, 660 140,168 | 1290, 585 10, 683 | 85,614 76,181 0, 43 
yr ane fonoas | sorses| sssos| sone | gooers| 178|- o| isnist| lemon | oxons| orsoe] enam | in 
Reptember.....| 550,118 | 553,344 5,774 | 309,120] 307.173 | 1,947 0} 160,199! 157,204 2,905 | 80,790) 88.877, 
October. ...... 603, 255 596, 548 6,707 | 347, 569 344,079 | 3,490 0 167,750 | 165, 856 1,894 | 87,936 | 86,613 1,33 
November‘...| 400, 64% 480, 243 19,390 | 269, 105 262,348 | 6,847 0 164, 153, 140 11,090 | 66,217 | 64,755 1, 42 
First 11 months 

neon 4, 408, 272 | 4, 060, 540 428,772 2,392,061 | 2,038,155 | 55,901 | 297,915 | 1,378, 628 |1, 344, 279 34,349 | 727,583 | 687,106 | 40,47 
Weer “as oetae -....| 5, 043, 257 | 4,807, 215 146, 042 (2,711, 522 | 2,670,866 | 26,719 4, 937 | 1, 511, 328 |1, 422, 587 88,741 | 820,407 | 704,762 | 25, 45 
1 Ineindes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates Federal agencies. Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, cover! 
Oy eee tate pane which do not issue permits. apes sna or more in 1940 and, by special 

’ of non-Federal and State and local government rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
urban building construction are building permit reports * Includes valuation of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other Do: 


from places about 86% of the urban population of the United Donsspeumane somGentios buildings & eSeitien to 
Stator, cotimates of tehoralty Seance’ — es Se ee in table 4. on 
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,pLE F-4: Number and Valuation ' of New Family Dwelling Units Scheduled To Be Started in 
Urban Areas,? by Type of Structure and by Source of Funds (Private and Public) 


































































Number of new family-dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
Privately financed Privately financed 
name All {Public An | Publi 
Fe lames 2-fam- | Muitt- | 4Wellings financed 2fam- | Multi 
- - je u t > 
——————————E 280, 838 | 95,946 | 184, 138, 908 | 15,747 | 30,237 | $805,503 | $206,933 | $598,570 | $478,658 | $42,629 | $77, 283 
nor neceacccesseescessessnsoseces 528,755 | 98,737 | 430,018 | 358,126 | 24,271 | 47,621 | 2,445,773 | 331,887 | 2 113,886 | 1,830,395 | 102,754 | 180, 737 
Novembe? . ..-cccnceee---0-0---- 28, 661 122 539 | 23,747 | 1,694) 3,108 149, 579 282 149, 297 126, 948 7, 307 14, 052 
* December ......----------------- 21, 0} 21,369) 17, 469 977 | 2,923 108, 284 0 108, 284 92,385 | 4,447 11, 452 
JeNUAY -..---cccccercererrenseee 25,383 | 1,084 24,299 20,537| 1,496 | 2,266 131, 771 7, 264 124, 507 108, 433 6, 342 0, 732 
DAUR .<csntssantibidiviabanes 27, 074 0| 27,074 | 22,156 | 1,615 | 3,303 | 138,443 O| 138,443 | 118,613] 6,375 | 13, 455 
Stegth. ..cossiiindaaenvenatben , 649 491 | 37,158 | 30,615 | 2,448| 4,095 | 206,511 1,586 | 204,925 | 176,084] 10,763 | 18,078 
BRASS. Howe 42, 862 328 | 42,534) 35,214) 3,142] 4,178 240, 390 1, 949 238, 441 202,847 | 13, 478 22, 116 
EES! 8 SERCO 41, 138 0; 41,138 | 33,670 | 3,085 | 4,383 224, 951 0 224, 951 189, 254 | 14,068 21, 620 
SEGRETNIS 1! GUS E 1,005 | 45,994 34,627) 3,478 | 7,889 259, 350 6, 517 252, 833 198,400 | 13, 984 40, 449 
«02 aanciesteseailnl Mais aiiniteentbaneniith 47, 153 36 | 47,117 | 36,943 | 3,053 | 7,121 271, 188 315 270, 873 221,040 | 14, 269 35, 564 
pa 51, 192} 51,112} 39,226} 3,519) 8,367 298, 637 1, 728 296, 909 238,135 | 16,416 42, 358 
September .....---------------.. 52, 179 275 | 61, 40,865 | 2,988] 8,051 305, 041 1, 947 303, 094 251,224 | 14,750 87, 120 
ERR CR ae 56, 460 | 55,819 | 42,716 | 3,536 9,567 344, 118 3, 490 340, 628 275,643 | 18,032 46, 953 
eS, ccictiensiiendiibwwawaks 41, 949 920; 41, 30,303 | 3,316 7,410 263, 575 6, 847 256, 728 201,262 | 15, 724 39, 742 
11 months of 1946 §.............. 507, 386 | 98,737 | 408,649 | 340,657 | 23,204 | 44,698 | 2,337, 490 331, 886 | 2,005, 604 | 1, 738, O11 98, 307 169, 286 
11 months of 1947 ©... ........... 469,969 | 4,791 | 465,178 | 366,872 | 31,676 | 66,630 | 2, 683, 975 31, 643 | 2,652,332 | 2, 180,935 | 144, 201 $27, 196 
ncludes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores, 
ins ware to DO eeerees & arden places which do not issue permits. * Revised. 
» table F-3, footnote 2. ¢ Preliminary 






Includes units in 1- and 2family structures with stores. 


BLE F-5: Permit Valuation! of New Nonresidential Building Scheduled To Be § 
Areas,’ by General Type of Building and by Source of Funds (Total and Non-Federal) 


Started in Urban 

































































Valuation (in thousands) 
New nonresidential Industrial Commercial Community Government | Public works and All other 
building building * building ¢ building § building ¢ utility building’ building * 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total 
(in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- 
Federal | cluding |Federal as Federal as Federal | cluding | Federal | cluding | Federal) cluding | Federal 
) Fi ) F ) Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) 
D cicdanesiamensenibianll \$1, 457, 142 |$1, 415,071 |$396, 923 |$395, 250 |$669, 498 |$669, 498 [$190,008 |$167,327 | $12,042 | $3,624 |$101, 24) |$02,032 | $87,340 | $87,340 
November...... 81, 507 73, 091 20, 944 20, 944 23, 267 23, 267 16, 168 7, 752 321 321 14, 585 | 14, 585 6, 222 6, 222 
Leanesisitienil 78, 514 70, 792 22,665 | 22, 665 24, 328 24, 328 15, 644 12, 336 157 157 11, 382 6, 968 4, 338 4, 338 
7: January......... 83, 506 76,522 | 22,889 22,889) 31,439) 31,439 16,323 9, 339 257 257 7,719 | 7,719 4, 879 4, 879 
February ....... 86, 376 79, 562 20, 080 20, 080 30,785 | 30,783 17, 727 11, 033 659 639 10, 136 | 10, 136 6, 989 6, 089 
BNE.. nnoccans 109, 887 102,830 | 26,813 | 26,813 | 38,780 | 38,780 26, 310 | 19,322 388 319 10, 665 | 10, 665 6, 931 6, 031 
+ epaiiebind’ 123, 558 115, 920 22, 907 22, 907 45, 458 45, 458 er 21, 508 7, 399 2, 624 13, 883 | 13, 883 9, 450 9, 450 
aS 126, 734 120, 201 25,366 | 25,306 47,863 | 47,863 | 28,155 24,015 3, 246 12, 157 | 12, 157 9, 947 9, 047 
Rae 140, 168 129, 585 28, 119 28,119 | 54,882] 54,882 32,233 28, 000 7, 545 1, 195 8, 205 8, 295 9, 004 9, 004 
RE Hs 168, 799 166,618 | 25,763 | 25,763 | 72,685 | 72,685 | 37,483 | 36,637 2,770 | 1,435 18, 228 | 18, 228 11, 879 11, 870 
August......... 180, 121 155, 059 40, 407 40, 407 69, 108 69, 108 48, 422 25, 679 3, 399 1, 080 7,452 7,452 11, 333 11, 333 
September...._. 160, 199 157, 204 26,829 | 26,829 | 82,029) 82,029 23, 100 , 3, 637 1, 627 12, 889 | 12, 889 11, 715 11,715 
October ........ 167, 750 165, 856 | 25, 186 25, 186 78, 420 78,420 | 36,951 36, 014 1, 767 810 12, 127 | 12,127 13, 209 13, 290 
November. ..... 164, 230 153,140 | 22,701 22, 701 66,928 | 66,928 | 46,727 . 4,919 | 2,106 13, 104 | 13, 104 9, 851 9, 851 
t 11 months of 
ee Si 1, 378, 628 | 1,344,279 | 374,258 | 372,585 | 645,170 | 645,170 | 174,454 | 154, 991 11, 885 3, 467 89, 859 | 85, 064 83, 002 83, 002 
mon 
nmeunketiebin. t 1, 511, 328 | 1, 422, 587 | 287,060 | 287,060 | 618,377 | 618,377 | 337,802 | 272,202 | 35,986 | 12,845 | 126,655 |126, 655 | 105,358 | 105, 358 
‘Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates * Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
to be —— > urban places which do not issue permits. — city halls, fire and police stations, army barracks, and naval stations, 







1 See F-3, footnote 
" Includes factories, tents army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 


and other buildings at the site of these and similar 


n plan’ 
‘ Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores ont other mercantile 


a public gasoline and service stations, e 
Dely 4 and other institutional Suildings, schools, 








of ‘Includes railroad, bus, and airport buildings, a. houses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete. 
* Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
* Preliminary 
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TABLE F-6: Estimated Number of New Dwelling Units Started and Completed in Nonfarm 4»... ap F-7: 









































Number of new family~iwelling units started Number of new family-dwelling units complete, 
Period Permanent * Permanent 3 
Total = Total Temp 
Total | Private | Public Total | Private | Public Year and mot 
SR ees ccditebabccecccceqetbatasatesecesnisniie 776,200 | 670,500 | 662, 500 8,000 | 105,700 | $476,400 | 437,800 | 437,800 (®) 
Ee Soe eee eee ee ey 42, 500 37, 500 36, 900 600 | 15, 900 15, 900 0 
ele ARE len, RE SE a, EE I 2 ae 49, 300 42, 400 42, 400 0 ge Rees 17, 300 17, 300 as 
RS SR a TE a a SBA 70, 400 62, 000 62, 000 Oo BOG Rawenecsana 18, 700 18, 700 gee 
CN ELLIE OP POLL ES IT 79, 900 67, 000 67, 000 0 ec | as 21, 000 21, 000 0 | "Hg. ..-------"> 
RE REE NS 0 ae 5A 83, 67, 100 67, 100 0 _ * . oe 25, 100 25, 100 0 | "Hg 4. -------- oo 
Pelicbesscncpuscoceccesanetetiesassiannatiin 79, 800 64, 100 62, 800 1, 300 Sib Se esnccuntes 30, 600 30, 600 aig, 
il cnudessebeougimpabiraneiindamenidads 78, 500 62, 600 61, 300 1, 300 15,900 | .......... 36, 700 36, 700 o|. 
Sinoccobemmsdneccstpntreatihatnhasaerd 81, 300 65, 400 61, 900 3, 500 16, 900 | .......... 400 43, 400 — 
ER ARBRE. 6 PEE SE 57, 600 57, 600 0 EE 49, 700 49, 700 , Soe 
id cabentniamncoapeiimascotaaned o-. 57, 800 56, 500 1, 300 GEe Tatccdonns« 55, 500 55, 500 = 
| SEGUE TR 47, 800 47,700 47,700 0 Se Dvavenanne 61, 200 $1, 200 ‘a 
TREE ccccccncccceceuscncccnenacsececoce- 5 39, 300 39, 300 0 , a See 62, 700 62, 700 Se sen 
RN ES 859,000 | 854,600 | 851,000 3, 600 4,400 | 899,600 | 835,100 | 833, 300 1,800! ome Marca----. 
Es SEE ee Se 40, 100 40, 100 39, 000 1, 100 0 78, 600 62, 600 62, 600 0 
RE LES PR Fae 44, 100 44, 100 44, 100 0 0 75, 800 60, 300 60, 300 ® | ya June.-----: 
TE RIS GREP SESeN ty EERIE: 59, 100 58, 400 58, 400 0 700 72, 700 57, 700 57, 700 0! isqa July------- 
April Radenusiiemesitendpenataigantiaeaeacens , 500 68, 700 68, 700 0 800 65, 900 59, 500 59, 400 100 
RA AES ERIE Seo eS 72, 700 72, 500 72, 500 0 200 62, 500 59, 900 59, 900 0 
[ilbbidentsinehnadanenssaatanesouhbannneenll , 400 77, 200 77, 000 200 2, 200 66, 800 63, 000 62, 800 200 
I I | ES FE 80, 100 80, 100 80, 100 0 ® 68, 500 65, 700 65, 400 300 
A Dinananasenutidinkstibatagbornelsiine 86, 200 85, 700 85, 500 200 500 71, 900 70, 400 70, 300 100 
i th nntcuscantdahieienenpumnabayuncdee 92, 000 92, 000 91, 700 300 Q 78, 100 77, 200 77, 000 200 
October apaencomedtegiunnentes 93, 800 93, 800 93, 300 500 8) 82, 800 82, 800 82, 700 100 
AGT Re PC ae BE BP eS 80, 000 80, 000 79, 100 900 0 86, 300 86, 300 86, 100 200 
| RSE Sa 8 ee 62, 000 62, 000 61, 600 400 0 89, 700 89, 700 89, 100 600 


























| Estimates of equivalent living accommodations provided by the conver- 1947 cover all new temporary housing projects whether financed by Fede 

sion of family units, dormitories, and trailers previously shown in this table or by State and local funds. 

have been discontinued because of the paucity of data. 4 Covers only those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-x 
3 Covers both conventional and prefabricated units. housing program which were provided by dismantling temporary war strug 


+ Starts data for 1946, cover only those farnily a a units in the Federal tures and their re-erection at new sites. 
temporary re-use housing which were provided by dismantling § Monthly data not available. 
tem porary war structures and re-erection at new sites. Starts data for - = than 50 units. 
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Units Started, by Source of Funds (Private and Public) 


1" F-7: Estimated Number and Construciion Cost of New! Urban and Rural Nonfarm Dwelling 
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Estimated construction cost * 
Number of new dwelling units started (in thousands) 
em) 
All units Private bli 
yesr and month ly financed Publicly financed 
Privately | Publiol 
Total | urban | Rural | Total | gia, | Rural | Total | gig, | Rural | Tl | ‘pnanced | financed 
nonfarm areas nonfarm | nonfarm areas nonfarm | nonfarm areas nonfarm 
areas areas areas areas areas areas 

| eS 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 987,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 0 0 0 | $4,475,000 | $4, 475, 000 0 
<7 ITNT PR A 93,000 | 45,000; 48,000; 93,000 45,000; 48,000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 0 
mee RNR aI 715,200 | 439,582 | 275,618 | 619,460 | 369,465 | 249,905 | 95,740 | 70,117 | 25,623 | 2,852,778 | 2,530,765 | $322,013 
— 6 weeweeeeeeeeee=| 169,400} 114,875 | 54,525) 138,779 | 93,173 | 45,606 | 30,621 21, 702 8, 919 560, 715 483, 231 77, 484 
’ naan 776,200 | 493,963 | 282,237 | 662,526 | 395,642 266,884 113,674 98,321 15,353 | 4,103,251 | 3,713,776 | 389, 475 
res November.........-| 47,800 | 28,783 | 19,067/| 47,678 | 28,611 19, 067 122 122 0 276, 179 275, 897 282 
oon December.......----| 39,300 |  23,662| 15,638 | 39,268) 23,662/ 15,606 32 0 32 231, 943 231, 870 8 
’ January.......------| 40,100; 24,611) 15,489) 38,908 | 23,527/ 15,471 1, 102 1, 084 18 235, 105 227, 682 7, 423 
~ February ..-.------- 44,100 | 25,774 18,326 | 44,100 | 25,774 18, 326 0 0 0 244, 755 244, 755 0 
A EE amsntiomonsitine 59,100 | 33,674 | 25,426 | 58,397 | 33,183 | 25,214 703 491 212 329, 710 326, 456 3, 254 
eS 69,500 | 38,858 | 30,642 | 68,704 | 38,530 30,174 796 328 468 393, 234 388, 155 5, 079 
6 a eccecnccccocesce 72,700 | 39,376 | 33,324 | 72,544 39,376 33,168 156 0 156 418, 008 416, 875 1, 133 
5 BE, pedinseapetesens 79,400 | 43,005 | 36,305 76,988 | 42,000; 34,988 2, 412 1, 005 1, 407 487, 205 469, 700 17, 505 
54 | 80,100 | 43,962) 36,138 80,064 | 43,926 | 36,138 36 36 0 488, 925 488, 610 315 
. ined wenticia 86,200 | 47,002| 39,108 | 85,541 | 46,900} 38,641 659 192 467 527, 519 521, 550 5, 969 
ni ~=©6 September... .....-.. 92,000 | 49,313 | 42,487/ 91,706 | 49,038 | 42,668 294 75 19 561, 535 559, 370 2, 165 
‘+P ES 93, 800 51, 970 41, 830 93, 327 51, 510 41,817 473 460 13 616, 126 612, 578 3, 548 
+ CAI ,000 | 46,185 | 38,815 | 79,060 | 45,265 | 33,795 940 920 20 536, 889 529, 970 6, 919 






































Covers both 


ent and temporary new family + patanmny § units. 
ludes those 


dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use housing 
gram a, dismantling temporary war structures and their 
etion new 


Private construction costs are based on permit valuations, adjusted for 
d ment of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 


vidual projects. 
§ Housing peak year. 
4 Depression, low year. 
5 Recovery peak year prior to war-time limitations, 
¢ Last full year under wartime control. 






Epitors Norte: 

Beginning with this issue, the tabulation (previously F~7) providing data on number 
and average construction cost of privately financed family dwelling units in 30 leading 
industrial areas will be discontinued because of changes in the! Bureau’s program. (See 
the BLS Program for 1947-48, p. 413, Monthly Labor Review, October 1947.) 


costs are based on conti+ | values or estimated construction costs for indi- 
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